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Between the end of the third and the middle of the sixth 
centnry a langaage different from both the original British 
and the Latin of the Broman period was introduced into 
England. It was the mother tongue of the present English. 
We know the direction in which it spread ; becanse in 
Wales and Scotland the original Celtic still keeps its 
gronnd. And we know that abont a.d. 600 it was firmly 
established in the Eastern half of Sonth Britain as the 
English. Two names of two divisions of the German family, 
Angle and Saxon^ are also known to ns. Bnt the date of 
its first introdnction, the rate at which it encroached npon 
the earlier forms of speech, along with the exact way in 
which it has extended itself, are points abont which we 
know very little. 

This is, doubtless, a matter of regret. On the other hand, 
however, if we look npon the stndy of the English Lan- 
guage purely and simply as grammarians, we can dispense 
with the study of its external history ; or, at least, the two 
branches of investigation can be kept separate. As to the 
essentially foreign and German character of the English, the 
language speaks for itself. We know it familiarly as it is 
spoken at the present moment. We have specimens of it 
as old as the eighth century, and we have a rich interme- 
diate literature. Moreover we have the pTQ^€\i\> Oc^tix^sncl^ 
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and allied languages of Holland, of Denmark, of Norway ,•<. * 
of Sweden, and of Iceland, with which we can compare it. 
Hence, even when loaded with additions &om the Latin, 
the French, the Gb*eek, and other languages, its genuine 
German character is undoubted. 

I am not prepared to say that with this we may not 
be satisfied. In this case we may begin at once with the 
details of our language and it>s affinities to the German 
dialects of the Continent. The presumptions deduced from 
the little that we know of its external history may coin- 
cide with its known structure; or they may differ from 
it. They may lead us to suppose that our language 
should be as free from British or Latin elements as it 
actually is. Or they may lead us to expect more remains 
of the languages which it displaced than we find. But 
upon these questions we may abstain from speculation. In 
other words we may take our language with its German 
character as we find it, and pronounce it to be what it is, 
either with the presumptions in fEbvour of its being so, or in 
spite of them. 

Much may be said in fiskvour of this mode of treatment. 
It is usual, however, to say something about its introduc- 
tion ; about' the parts of Germany frx)m which it came ; 
about the import of the terms Angle and Saxon ; about the 
relations of the dialects of Germany Proper and Scandi- 
navia; and, above all, about the extent to which the blood 
and the language of the English nation coincide. 

All this — as has just been stated — ^may be avoided by 
limiting our consideration to the language itself. Never- 
theless, one thing is certain: viz., that if the question 
of its introduction is to be gone into, it must be gone 
into thoroughly. If we write about it at aU, we must write 
fuUy. 
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*.>* In a work like the present this is impossible. But the 
present is only the forerunner to a larger one ; in which 
thesnbject is treated more comprehensively. Still there 
are special pieces of evidence with which the reader cannot 
make himself familiar too soon, and on this principle the 
chief notices in the way of evidence are laid before him. 
Even when taken altogether they are neither numerous 
nor long. The selected texts in the present small volume' 
may be counted on our fingers. They fisill, however, into 
two classes — ^the first containing the incidental allusions 
of the cotenvpora/ry Latin and Greek writers ; the second 
the account of the Venerable Beda in the eighth century. 
Each class has its merits, and each its weak points. But if 
we give one, we must give the other also : for it is certain 
that they do not coincide. Of this the reader should be 
aware ; though it is not necessary that on the very 
threshold of his studies he should either fix upon the class he 
prefers, or trouble himself to reconcile the two. But — as 
said before — ^he should know from the very first the nature 
of the scaniy materials he has to deal with. 

The Saxons came from Southern, the Angles from 
Northern, Grermany ; the former introducing the dialect in 
which the chief works of the times anterior to the Norman 
Conquest are composed. The latter brought with them 
the dialects of the parts between the Humber and the 
Forth ; and these culminated in the literary languages of 
Scotland under the first five Stuarts. The former is 
represented by the present dialects of Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and the West of England, and is called Westsaxon; 
the latter by the Lowland Scotch and the English between 
the Tweed and the Humber. This is called Northumbrian. 
Oat of the intermediate dialects arose the present literary 
English. These, though all three dialects of the (^eiTE^dsii 
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of England, bare as fair a claim to be called different 
languages as the Danish and Swedish, or the Spanish and 
Portngaese ; and each has its several stages. 

But besides this there are stages of the English 
language in general ; and it is necessary to separate the 
two histories. 

In Part II., which treats of Orthoepy and Orthography, 
there is little which is not found in the earlier editions. 

And the same may be said of Part V., which treats of 
FroaodAj. 

In the Third and Fourth Parts, which give us Etymology 
and ' Syntax, the general principle which distinguishes 
them from one another is clear and precise. Where we 
have words like father and fathers — write and vrrote — call 
and called — ^we have, in each pair, one word and no more. 
This is Etymology. The second word is a slightly altered 
form of the first. Still it is a smgle word. 

In combinations like — of a father — I ha/veivritten — I a/m 
calli/ng, and the like, we have more words than one. This is 
Syntax ; i. e. two, three, or (it may be more) words in 
combination. Sometimes one of these governs the other. 
Sometimes they are in concord or agreement. But, in all 
cases, they are two words in combination. Hence the 
name Syntax. 

On the first view nothing is clearer, or more distinctive, 
than this. There are, doubtless, cases where the place of a 
word is equivocal ; e. g, in compounds. Terms like 
oak-tree, Thwsda/y, and hundreds of others are of this 
class ; and it cannot be denied that they may belong to 
either Syntax or Etymology. They belong to Syntax so far 
as they are two words. But they are combined together 
and treated as one: and, so far, may be referred to Etymo- 
logy. Still the class of compounds is not the one that need 
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detain ns longer. It raises a slight objection to the prin- 
ciple here laid down ; but not one of much practical 
importance. When we say all block birds are iwt blackbirds^ 
it is easy to see that in the first pair, we have two s&parate 
words ; in the second, two words compounded into one. 

The class which has a tendency to perplex us is repre- 
sented by such combinations as the hand of a mam, when 
compared with a ma/rCs hamd, the shin of the lion, &c, <fcc. 
Here the words rrum's and lion^s are, according to every 
test, Genitive Cases, and, as such, single words belonging 
to Etymology ; whereas hat of a man and akin of the lion 
are combinations of words, and, as such, belong to Syntax. 
In sense, however, they are so nearly identical that we are 
tempted to treat them as such. At any rate, we say that 
of is the sign of Genitive case. Yet Uon is not a Genitive 
case at all. The true fact is somewhat different ; and the 
accurate expression is — ^not that lion is a Genitive Case of 
which of is sign—but that there is a combination of a 
wholly different character with a meaning equivalent to a 
Genitive Case. 

In the Verb the tendency to con^sion is greater, and 
the influence of the Latin Grammar has much to do with 
it — ^that of the Greek a little. But the Latin is sufficient 
for our illustration. Where the Latin gives us scribam =5 1 
shall vjrite ; scribebam = I was vjriting ; scrvpsi = I have 
written, and the like, it gives us a true Future, a true Im- 
perfect, and a true Past Tense; and, as such, a form in 
Etymology. The English equivalents in sense, which are 
all combinations of different words, in every sense, belong 
to Syntax. 

In the Passives we get a still more decisive influence. 
Amor = I am loved, amiabar = J was loved, a/mabor := I 
shall be loved ; ail of which are Etymological Tei\%^^. "^-v^ 
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in tli6 same table amatus swm = I am loved, is treated 
exactly in the same way. It is called the Perfect Passive 
Tense : whereas it is really a combination of the Substan- 
tive Yerb with the Past Passive Participle. The difference 
in the way of form and expression is clear ; but the 
meaning is that of a true Tense. 

It is not, then, strange that combinations so accurately 
coinciding in sense as I shall tvrite and scribam should be 
placed in the same class, and treated as Tenses, 

This, perhaps, is enough to illustrate the difference 
between true Inflections like fathers, wrote, patris, scrvpsi, 
and the like, and combinations like of (a) father, have 
written, shall write, wa^s writing, &c. There is a true Case 
or Tense in one series ; a combination of different words as 
its substitute in the other. 

It is only necessary to add that I have careftilly kept 
these two classes distinct ;' referring the first to Etymology, 
the second to Syntax ; I have done this not merely here and 
there, but generally and thoroughly; and I believe that 
no competent critic will deny the propriety of my doing so, 
d>s a matter of pure and simple Grammar ; or that he will 
condemn the distinction as wrong in itself. Some, perhaps 
most, of them recognise it partially ; and, perhaps, I may 
suggest that they would go farther in the same direction, 
if the practice to the contrary were less prevalent than it 
is. Sooner or later, however, the thoroughgoing character 
of the distinction must prevail, and, in my mind, the 
period of transition and compromise is coming to a close. 

This difference between true Inflections like the signs of 
Case and Tense in words like pairis, fathers, scribam, scrvpsi, 
ifcc, as opposed to combinations like of (a) father, will 
write, &c., concemmg which thus much has already been 
said, has another bearing upon our grammar. We have 
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seen that for the former the latter may be substituted. 
But are we sure that this is an accurate way of speaking ? 
It is certainly accurate when we translate from Latin into 
English ; for then we render an original single word like 
scripsi by the combination have written. But what if we 
translate I have written into scripsi ? In such a case the 
combination is the original form, and the Inflection the 
substitute. This, however, is a point upon which we need 
not dwell. What we must most especially understand is 
that, so far as meaning goes, certain inflections have certain 
combinations by which they may be represented, and 
vice verad. 

For these two modes of representation there are two 
names. Forms like scrvpsi, scribam, scribebam, scrvpturus^ 
&c., where we have but one word, are called Synthetic, 
Their substitutes, such as I ha^je written or I turote, I shall 
write, I was writvng, I am about to write, &c. are called 
Analytic. Languages in which the single word prevails are 
called Synthetic ; those in which the combination of more 
words than one prevails are called Analytic. But this is 
not all. The same language which is Synthetic in one 
stage may become Analytic in another; the Latin for 
instance is Synthetic, its daughter (the Italian) Analytic. 
More still — ^the change is, as a rule, in one direction. The 
Synthetic stage is always the older of the two ; i, e. Syn- 
thetic languages become Analytic as they become modem. 
The converse never takes place. In the Synthetic languages 
the signs of Case, Tense, Mood, Person, Voice, and the like 
are numerous, and well marked ; so that if we see a word 
with its signs of Case and Gender, we know that it is a 
Noun, even if it stands alone. And if we see it with the 
marks of Person, or Tense, we infer that it is a Verb. 
When this is the case it is easy to say what it \a a'a ^^«x\. 
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of Speech. Bnt when all these ontward and visible signs 
are gone, we have no such criterion. 

Now the English is the most Analytic Language in the 
world. It has so few inflections of any kind that there are 
few words in it which we can distinguish from one another 
as Parts of Speech, except by observing what place they 
take in the constmction of a sentence ; and we can only do 
this by applying the rules of Syntax. Hence, it is in the 
Syntax rather than in the Etymology that the differences 
between the several Parts of Speech — Noun, Pronoun, 
Verb, &c. — are explained. 

Nearly all this, however, is already exhibited in my 
earlier Editions, and, to some extent, recognised. In other 
matters the alterations are limited to particular details. 
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PART I. 
HISTOBIGAL INTRODUCTION, 

CHAPTER I. 

§ 1. The English Language was originally foreign to 
the British Islands; and Germany was the country from 
which it was introduced. 

§ 2. It spread gradually; indeed, at the present moment, 
there are remains of the original languages in Wales, in 
Scotland, in the Isle of Man, and in Ireland. There was a 
similar fragment in Cornwall during the last century. 

The English language, then,' extended itself over the 
British Islands more than thirteen hundred years ago, just 
as it extended itself over North America in the Seventeenth, 
and over Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, and the Cape 
in the present, century. 

§ 3. The names under which it extended itself, — The two 
most conspicuous names in the German invasions were 
those of the Angles and the Saxons. From the former we 
get the words England and Unglish, from the latter the 
syllable -sex in Essex, Middlesex, Sussex, and Wessex^^Ea^t,^ 
Middle^ South, and West Saxons, 

/if 
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The notices of these two names flail into two classes. 
The first contains those authors that speak -about them 
simply and exclusively, as applying to certain parts of 
Germany ; and without any reference to Britain. The 
second contains those that connect them with the soil of 
Britain. 

§ 4. JEJarhj notices of the Angles,- — Of these there are 

two, and two only. 

Tacitus, 

After mentioning the Langobardi, or Lombards, Tacitus 
writes thus :— 

Then come the Reudigni, the Aviones, the Angli, the Varini, the 
Eudoses, the Suardones, and the Niuthones, protected by either rivers 
or forests. There is nothing remarkable in detail, for these nations ; 
though, in common, they worship Herth, i.e. Earth the Mother. 

Reudigni deinde, et Ayiones, et Angli, et Varini, et Eudoses, et 
Suardones, et Niuthones, fluminibus aut sylvis muniuntur; nee quid- 
quam notabile iu singulis, nisi in commune Herthum, id est Terram 
Matrem colunt, &c. — Germaniat § xl. 

Ptolemy. 

Of the nations of the interior, the greatest are those of the Suevi 
Angli (who be east of the Langobardi, stretching northwards to the 
middle course of the river Elbe), and of the Suevi Semnones, who 
reach from the aforesaid part of the Elbe, eastward to the river Suebus, 
and that of the Buguntse in continuation as far as the Vistula. — Lib, ii. 

C. XL. 

§ 5. Uarly notices of tJie Saxons. — Of these there is only 
one, that of Ptolemy ; for Tacitus says nothing whatever 
about th^m. 

The Frisians occupy the sea-coast beyond the Busacteri as far as 
the river Ems. After these the Lesser Chauci, as far as the river "Weser ; 
then the Greater Chauci, as far as the Elbe ; then in order on the Neck 
of the Cimbric Chersonese, the Saxons ; then the Sabalingii, &c. ; and. 
after the Saxons, from the river Chalasus to the Suebus, the Pharodini. 
— Lih. II. c. XL. 

In another part of the work there is a notice of * Three 
Islands of the Saxons,^ but without comment or explana- 
tion. 

/ 6. Both Tacitus and Ptolemy wrote after the reduc- 
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tion of Britain as a Roman Province; but hefore the time 
when the Germans became formidable to Rome, and at- 
tracted notice as enemies on the coasts both of Ganl and 
Britain. The interval between the Saxons of Ptolemy and 
the Saxons of the next writer who will mention them is 
nearly two hundred years ; and with the Angles it is 
still longer. For this reason, I pause at the two earlier 
notices. The division is natural; for the populations of 
Tacitus and Ptolemy had nothing to do with Britain ; and 
there is a considerable interval between the two. classes 
of authorities. For the greater part of the second and 
third centuries the history of both the Angles and the 
Saxons is a blank ; and when they re-appear, they are more 
connected with Gaul and Britain than with Germany. 

§ 7. Languages with which the English came into contact. 
The original language of South Britain was the British ; 
now represented by the Welsh of Wales,' and, in the last 
century, by the Cornish of Cornwall. 

The onginal language of North Britain was the Erse or 
Gaelic ; now represented by the Erse or Gaelic of the High- 
la/nds of Scotland, of Ireland, and of the Isle of Man^ 

Both belonged to the Keltic family. 

But, besides these two, there was a third : the Latin. 
This was because, when the Germans invaded it, Britain 
was a Roman Province. 

§ 8. The extent to which the Latin was a spoken ver- 
nacular language now comes under consideration ; for we 
must know not only that the German was an intrusive lan- 
guage, but the languages upon which it intruded. 

Upon this point Beda is our authority ; for, although he 
did not write till near the middle of the eighth century, ho 
gives us the philology of his own time. 

The first of the following extracts makes the number of 
languages Five, The second implies that the Latin was tlio 
language of the Church, rather than the people at large; 
and, so doing, reduces the true vemaculatrs to Four. 

B -J 
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Thus much, for the present, according to the number of the books in 
which the Divine Law is written, explores and confesses the one and 
same knowledge of supreme truth in the language of fire nations : viz., 
the Angles^ the Britons j the Scots^ the Pict8^ and the Latins^ which from 
the perusal of the Scriptures is made common to all the others. 

In the next he tells us what was the import of tlie word 

Lati/n : — 

He received in surrender all the nations and provinces of Britain, 
which are divided into the four languages — that is, of the Britons, the 
Picts, the Scots, and the Angles. 

§ 9. Rate and date of tJie introduction and diffusion of 
the English Language, — The rate at which the English 
spread itself over Britain is uncertain ; indeed, it is closely 
connected with a question which is more uncertain st^l, 
that of the ti/me of its first introduction. 

§ 10. The evidence upon this point falls under seven 
heads. 

a. The coinage of Carausius, and the notice of Mamer- 
tinus. 

h. The first notice of the Saxons in Gaul. 

c. The first notice of them in, or connected with, Britain, 

d. The notice of Eutropius as to the Littus Saxonicum, 

e. The subjection of the Britains under the Saxons. 
/. The Angles of Procopius. 

g. The Mission of St. Augustin. 

§ 11. a. The Fran'ks of Mamertinus, — In. the reign of 
Diocletian the coast of Graul was entrusted to a Menapian 
named Carausius. The enemies who seem to have been 
most especially formidable were FranJcs. Carausius, however, 
betrayed his trust, and succeeded in making himself inde- 
pendent of the government in Bome. As far as the Emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian were concerned, he kept his 
position ; and medals are still extant on one side of which 
are stamped the joint Emperors with the inscription : * Oa- 
ravsius and his hrothersj and on the other Imperial Peace, 
Peace of the Empire, or Peace between the Emperors. This 
recognition, however, was not achieved without a contest. 
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To this we have an allusion in the following extract from 
Mamertinns in a Panegyric delivered before Maximian, the 
colleague of Diocletian in the Empire : — 

By so thorough a consent of the immortal Gods, unconqnered 
Caesar, has the extermination of all the enemies whom you attacked, 
and of the Franks more especially, been decreed, that oven those of your 
soldieris who, haying missed their way on a foggy sea, reached the town 
of London, destroyed promiscuously and throughout the city the whole 
remnant of that mercenary multitude of barbarians whicli, after escaping 
the battle, sacking the town and attempting flight, was still left — a 
deed whereby your provincials were not only saved, but delighted by 
the sight of the slaughter. 

This extract gives a Frank army in the parts about 
London a.d, 290 ; and its value upon this point is unim- 
peachable. The evidence is that of a panegyrist, and, 
as such, cqtemporary with the events alluded to ; moreover, 
it is addressed to hearers who had taken part in them. 
Whether the victory was as glorious as the orator makes it, 
or whether the arch-pirate Carausius, on whose side the 
Franks were manifestly engaged, was much injured by it, 
are matters of minor importance. 

But the Franks, though Germans, are neither Angles nor 
Saxons ; neither is their history in Britain from this time 
at all continuous. Still they are named by Mamertinns ; 
and, what is more to the purpose, the Saxons are not named 
by him ; either in the extract under notice or elsewhere. 
Neither are they mentioned by any cotemporary of Mamer- 
tinns, or by any historian under the long reign of Diocle- 
tian's successor, Constantino the Great. 

§ 12. h. The first notice of the Saxons in Gaul, — The first 
notice of the Saxons in Gaul is the second notice of them 
cmywhere. The only writer who has mentioned them before 
is Ptolemy. They are, then, in three islands, and on the 
Neck of the Cimhric Chersonese (JELolstein), as we have seen. 

The authority now is the Emperor Julian, who not 
only writes from personal experience, but states that he 
does BO : — 
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The Franks and Saxons of tho nations on the Rhine and the Western 
Sea are the most warlike of nations .... this I know, not from hear- 
say alone, which is unsafe, but I have thoroughly learned it by the 
proof itself {ahrj ^'^W '^ovro iKfioB^v o78a). — 0pp., ed, Spanheim, pp. 
34, 56. 

§ 13. c. TJie Saxons in connection with Britain.^^The 
Lvmea Sa^oniciis, — The Notitta Utriusque Imperii is referred, 
from certain points of internal evidence, to the interval 
between a.d. 369 and a.d. 408. It tells us that there was a 
tract in Britain called Limes Saxonicus ; that it was under 
the administration of a Comes Limit is Saxomci, and that it 
consisted of the sea-board from the Wash to the South- 
ampton Water : — 

Sub dispositione riri spcctabilis Comitis Limitis Saxonici per 
Britanniam — 

Prsepositus numeri Fortonsium Othonae. 

Praepositus militum Tungricanorum Dubris. 

Prsepositus numeri Turnacensium Lemanis. 

Prsepositus equitum Dalmatiirum Branodunensis Branoduno. 

Prsepositus equitum Stablosianorum Garionnensis Garionno. 

Tribunus Cohortis Primse Vetasiorum Regulbio. 

Prsepositus Legionis 11. Aug. Rutupis. 

Prsepositus numeri Abulcorum Anderidse. 

Prsepositus numeri Exploratorum Portu Adumi. — Cap. Ixxi. 

There was a similar and corresponding Littus in Gaul, in 
which we find the German word March ( = Limes). 

w 

Suh dispositione viri spectahUis JDucis Belgica SecundcB 
Equites Balmat<s Marcis in Littore Saxonico. — C. xxxvii. 1. 

§ 14. d. The notice of Carausius by Euiropi^is, ^c. — The 
preceding extracts have given us cotemjporanf evidence. 
The present will not do so. There are special reasons, how- 
ever, for submitting it to the reader : — 

Carausiics apud Bononiam per tractum Belgicse et Armoricse pacandum 
mare aecepit, quod Franci et Saxones infestabant. — Eutropius, ix. 15. 

It is well known that a very important use has been 
made of this passage. With few, if any, exceptions, the 
histories of England, when they treat of the German 
Conquest, give very little prominence to the Littus Sasemii' 
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cum ; and, when they notice it at all, they generally add 
that Saaonicum need not be supposed to mean * inhabited 
by SaxonSy^ but simply * harassed, or threatened, by the 
Saxons,^ or * exjposed to the ravages of the Saxons,^ That this 
meaning is, to some degree, a forced one, few deny ; but it is 
probably admitted, on all sides, that, from one point of 
view, it is not unnecessary. The authority of Beda, sup- 
ported by that of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, makes the 
history of the German Conquest begin with Hengist and 
Horsa, Vortigern and Vortimer, and their cotemporaries ; 
and it is clear that if this be the case, the lAttus Saxonicum 
must be explained away. This, to say the least, excuses a 
construction which, under other circumstances, might be 
condemned as non-natural. 

This passage of Eutropius does more. It makes it almost 
natural. It suggests that the Idttus Saxonicum may date from 
the time of Carausius, and that it was because the Franks 
and Saxons had to be Icept aioay from it, rather than be- 
cause they occupied it, that it took its name. Whether this 
would have any definite bearing on the main question is 
doubtfdl; because we have seen that, however much, m 
the first instance, Carausius was opposed to the Franks, he 
afterwards took them into his service. 

But it is the value of Eutropius as an authority for the 
word Saxon, rather than the application of his evidence, 
that is now under notice ; and it is the opinion of the 
present writer that he took the word Saxones as connected 
with the name of Carausius, not as it was in the time of 
Carausius himself, but according to the meaning it bore in 
his own time. 

§ 15. There are three periods in the early history of 
this perplexing word Saxon : — 

1. That of the Saxons as occupants of the Cimbric 
Chersonese, in which they are simply items in the geography 
•of Germany, and in no connection whatever with the rest 
of Europe. This is given in the single notice of Ptc^stcc^ . 
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2. That of the Saxons as formidable seamen during the 
decline of the Boman Empire, especiallj along the coasts 
of Granl and Britain. 

3. That of the Saxons in Germany subsequent to the 
estabhshment of the Frank Kingdom. 

§ 16. The second period is the one under notice ; and I 
submit that it had not begun in the time of Carausius. That 
there may have been Saxons among ihe pirates against whom 
Carausius was employed is likely. It is also likely that 
the Saxons, single-handed, may have been as formidabla 
as the Franks themselves. But it is certain that, in the 
Panegyric of Mamertinus, no such name as Saxon is to be 
found. The difference between the Saxon element in a 
piratical population and the other elements had yet to bo 
made. As far as our evidence goes, Julian is the first who 
does this. He is the future Emperor of the Uast ; and it is 
in the writers of the Eastern, rather than the Western 
Empire, that it is found. By the time of Eutropius their 
ravages had become frequent and persistent, and, when he 
wrote, the name of Saxon had become fiimiliar in Constanti- 
nople. Under this influence, then, it is submitted that Eutro- 
pius wrote ; identifying the Saxons of his own time with 
the marauders of the time of Carausius. This is Gibbon's 
opinion, who writes that iJ^utropius ' used the language of 
his own times.* 

This is why, when every other piece of evidence in the 
present work has been (upon principle) given only when 
it is cotemporary with the event, this notice of Eutropius. 
has been recognized. It is not the evidence of a cotem- 
porary. If it were, it would be evidence of extraordinary 
value ; for it would put the state of both Gaul and Britain 
in the time of Carausius in a much clearer light than that 
under which we find it ; and, what is more, it would tell us 
not only that the term Saxon was then in use, but what 
were the relations of the mien who bore it to the British 
and Gkkllic coasts. It is not, however, evidence of thia 
k/nd, but of a much inferior character. 
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§ 17, e. Tlie Subjection of the Bntains under the Saxons, 
— The settlement of a German popnlation in Britain is 
one thing; the evacuation of the island by the Romans 
is another. Yet they are closely connected. Germans on 
the soil of Britain we have already found ; but Germans 
as the dominant population, Germans unchecked by either 
the legions or the navy of Rome, we have yet to find. 

Who the Saxons of the Saxon Shore actually were is 
uncertain. The ordinary meaning of the term is, un- 
doubtedly, a coast ocmi^ied by a Saxon pojpulation ; but, in 
the present case, it is (as we have seen) held to mean a 
coast threatened or harassed hy tlie Saxons^ and, as such, 
defended against them. 

It is nowhere suggested that this is the natural import of 
the term ; it is only maintained that it is, if needed, a legiti- 
mate one. And, provided we take the accounts of Beda and 
the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle as genuine history, it is needed. 
It is needed if the accounts of the Hengists, Ellas, Cerdics,. 
and other Anglo-Saxon heroes are to be taken not only 
as permanent settlements, but as the first of the kind ; 
and that so exclusively as to make it necessary to put upon 
the words Littus Saxonicum a construction which would 
never suggest itself spontaneously, and of which no second 
instance has ever been adduced. 

Whether these two statements be accurate or the contrary 
is a matter upon which the reader must judge for himself. 
He need only understand, as a preliminary, that it is in no 
respect a point of scholarship. Whether Goast or Shore be 
the better translation of the word Littus is a matter of 
indifference. * SaoMmicum * there is but one way of trans- 
lating. Hence, in respect to the import of the four words, 
there is no difference. We can do nothing with the words 
Littus Saxonicum in Latin, that we cannot do with Saxon 
Shore (or Coast) in English. If ^ harassed^ or ^ threat'^ 
ened' or ^frequented by the Saxons' be a forced inter- 
pretation of * Saxon Shore ' as an English term, it \^ 
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equally forced in the Latin Littus Saxonicum, Those who 
iiave noticed the way in which several influential writers 
usher in this secondary sense of ' Saxonicum* will not 
condemn the present remark as superfluous. Either con- 
sciously or Unconsciously, a great many of them suggest 
that in the Latin phrase there is more latitude and pliability 
than in the English. 

§ 18. e. TJie Evacuation of Britain hy the Romans. — The 
following extract from Prosper Tiro is one that^ in the 
mind of the present writer, has had scant justice done to it. 
The date is a.d. 441. 

The Britains, up to this time torn by various massacres and erents, 
«re reduced to the dominion of the Saxons. 

Britanniae, usque hd hoc tempus variis cladibus eventibusque lace- 
tratse in ditionem Saxonwn rediguntur. 

I submit that these Saxons of Prosper Tiro are the 
Saxons of the Littus Saxonicwn. 

The date is earlier than that assigned to Hengist and 
Horsa, but it is later than that of the withdraw;al of the 
legions by Honorius, a.d. 409. That Honorius withdrew 
the exclusively military legions, or rather that they were 
withdrawn by Constantine and the British pretenders who 
fought their battles in Gaul, is likely enough. The ques- 
tion is whether he withdrew the dockyards, the arsenals, 
and those sailors who chose to remain where they were ; 
and on this point there is not a particle of evidence* Fail- 
ing this, we must look to the Littus of Gaul ; and here it seems 
to have been left as it was. At any rate we hear of the 
Saxons of Bayeux — the Saxones Bajocassini of Gregory of 
Tours, and of others — long after the Imperial character of 
the Littus has disappeared, and long after the Merovingian 
Franks had become strong enough to keep ofi* intruders. 
Still, it must be from either fresh intruders from the North, 
or from the remainder of the Littus, that the Saxons of 
Gaul, of the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh centuries, are to be 
ijadnced. 
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The word Britaniiia during the Fifth century means 
not only Britain, but Brittany, or Armorica. Hence, it is 
probable that these two countries are the BriiannicB of the 
extract. Still, there is in Britain a Britannia Prima, and a 
Britannia Secunda ; while even in Gaul there is, besides 
the Armorican Brittany, a notice of certain Britanni on the 
Loire. It will be seen in the sequel that there are other 
ambiguous words connected with this period. 

The gist of these remarks is to put the evidence of 
Prosper Tiro, at least, on a level with that of Beda and the 
Saxon Chronicle ; and if the present work were one upon 
the general history of England during the fourth and fifth 
•centuries, instead of a mere introduction to the details of 
the structure of the language, more would be said on the 
subject. Objections would be anticipated, and the result 
of the difierence between the two authorities indicated. 
As it is, however, the solitary date of Prosper Tiro is 
simply preferred to the details of Beda and the writers who 
follow him. 

§ 19. The well-known letter to the Roman general JEtius, in his 
third consulship, sometimes quoted as • The Groans of the Britons/ in 
most works (and in none more than my own) finds its place, a.d. 449. 
It is now excluded from the text, and that purposely. This is to sliow 
that the omission is not accidental. It runs thus : — 

To JEtius, thrice Consul, the groans of the Britons. The barha- 
rians drive us to the sea. The sea drives us back to the barbarians. 
Between these arise two sorts of deaths. "We are cither slaughtered or 
drowned. 

^tio ter consuli gemitus Britannorum. Repellunt nos barbari 
»d mare ; repellit nos mare ad barbaros. Inter haec oriuntur duo genera 
funerum. Aut jugulamur, aut mergimur. 

It is doubtful whether the Britons of this epistle, instead of being 
Britons of Britannia, are not the Bretons of Armorica (Brittany). When 
.Sltius was in Gaul, St. Germanus was in Britain. On his return he passed 
through Armorica. The Armoricans at that time had offended -^tius, 
and he sent his ally, the barbarous king of the Alani, to chastise them. 
The barbarians, then, are the Alani. 

Bead from this point of view, the letter has a slgivi&casic^ -^"Nja^Kv. 
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wants if we read it as an application frum Britain. The Britons are 
pent up between the enemy on the land on one side and the sea on the 
other. This might, or might not, have been the case with the Saxons. 
The ALans, however, must have pressed on the Bre^tons from the land 
side, and the more they pressed westwards, the more the latter retreated, 
the more stringent the alternative of the surrounded population would 
become. 

§ 20. /. The following extract gives us a new name — 
that of the Frisiaiis, It is a name that has long been recog- 
nized, and one that wo may undoubtedly add to those of 
the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes. It is not to bo 
found in Beda. In the following notice where it is found 
there is no such word as Saxon, The inference from this,, 
that some Saxons were Frisians under another name (and 
vice versa), suggests itself at once ; and, if we knew no moro 
about the Frisians than what wo learn from our present 
authority, it might pass without comment. Indeed, it is pro- 
bable that, to some extent, such is the case. There is much > 
however, connected with the Frisians which points to the 
Angles and the Danes rather than to the Saxons. 

From Trocoj^ius. 

Three nations extremely populous occupy the island of Britain. 
One king is at the head of each. The names for these nations are Anglic 
Phrissones, and (of the same name as the island) Britons. Such is 
the manifest populousness of these nations, that every year, in great 
numbers, they migrate from thence, and with their wives and children 
go over to the Franks. 

"Bpirriav 5i r)iv inicrov iBvri rpia jroKvavBpairSrara ^x<'V't« BeMriX€J»s Se 
cT? alr&y iKdffrcp i<p4aTriK€v, 'OvS/xara 84 K€irat ro7s tOvecri roirois *Ayyl\oL 
K<d ^ptff(r6vis ical ol ry jrfja-cp d/xdivvfiot Bpirrtavts' Tocraifnj 54 ^ TC&ySe 
rQy %9vtav iroKvapBpfojrla <f>alv€Tai. od<ra Ztrrc hyit tcav iros Kara icoKKohi. 
hdevZc fxeTCWKTrdfjievot ^hv yvpou^l Kcd vaialv is ^pdyyovs x^po^<ftf^- 

JBeUum Gothicum, iv. 20. 

§ 21. g. The Missimi of St. Angustin, — This is loosely 
identified with the introduction of Christianity in England 
— ^in England, as opposed to Britain ; for into Britain, aa 
a Roman province, Christianity had found its way before. 
The time is the last three years of the seventh century, say 
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A.D. 600. Ethelbert is king of Kent ; his queen is a 
Frank princess. Gregory I., then Pope, enjoins a Frank 
mission to promulgate the Christianity of the Franks. The 
Frank King sends interpreters, and St. Augustin is at the 
head of the mission. The evidence of this is the Papal 
letters. They did jiot reach England till later, when 
!N'othelm brought them over. Now Nothelm was an early 
cotemporary of Beda's, and as such belongs to the latter 
lialf of the seventh century; and, so doing, brings us to 
the "time of Beda himself. 

Hence, A.D. 697 there is no doubt as to the fact of the 
mother-tongue of the present English having become tho- 
roughly established in Britain ; in the southern parts at least. 
It was a language, too, intelligible to the Franks ; at least to 
the Franks of the western division of the Frank kingdom. 

§ 22. If full justice is to be done both to Beda and the 
earlier authorities with whom he is at variance, his account 
may be divided into three parts. 

1. Ths Century in which he wrote. — Here he writes of 
what was to be found in England during the time of his 
own life ; and, doing this, writes with an authority which 
it would be vain to impugn. 

2. Tlie Seventh Gentun/, — ^This gives us, within a few 
years, the introduction of Christianity and several of its 
immediate results, one of which would be the use of the 
Latin language as that of the Church, and (unless it ex- 
isted before) the use of the alphabet. Under these condi- 
tions we get the elements of a truly historical record ; and, 
although we have no remains of it, it is probable that Beda 
may have had the opportunity of availing himself of it. 
More than this, for the latter half of the century, there 
were the early cotemporaries of Beda, to whom he may 
Lave applied. This we know to have been the case. We 
know, too, that there was a fair amount of literary activity 
during the period. One of the Christian duties of the 
recent converts to Christianity in England -w^b^ \)aaX» q?1 
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preaching the Gospel to their near kinsmen on the Con* 
tinent, who, in the parts north of the Bhine and Emsy 
were still pagans. This they performed honourably. They 
called the Germans of these districts Old Saxons ; an im- 
portant name, because it shows that the descent of the 
English from them was recognized. It is also a» con- 
venient name, because it means the Saxons of the Continent 
as opposed to the Saxons of England. These latter, even 
in Beda's time, are called J.w^Zo-Saxons. 

Between Beda and his cotemporaries we get trust- 
worthy evidence for at least the latter half of the seventh 
century, especially as the cotemporaries whom we appeal 
to are not imaginary or merely possible ones, Beda 
himself tells us, not only that there were some of them to 
whom he applies, but he tells us who they were and upon 
what points they instructed him. Thus he mentions by 
name Albinus and ITothelm for Kent ; Bishop Daniel for 
Sussex and the Isle of Wight ; the monks of Lestingham 
for Mercia and part of Essex ; with Cyneberct and others 
for Lincoln. For the province of Northumberland Beda was 
his own authority. 

For the first half, however, of the century the value of 
Beda's statements decreases, though not to any great degree. 
There is still, without doubt, some learning in the country, 
and some records. Hence, when Beda writes that Eadwiu, 
king of Northumberland, defeats Ethelfrith, and soon after 
invades the little kingdom of Elmet (in the West Riding 
of "Yorkshire), and that Elmet is, then, not only inde- 
pendent, but British, we should not only not demur to 
his evidence, but adopt it as one of the best statements we 
have for calculating the rate at which our language ex- 
tended itself. 

This, then, is a third point in the history of our lan- 
guage upon which Beda speaks with authority. The other 
two we have are (1) the four (or five) languages of Britain, 
and (2) the existence of the Jutes in Kent and the Isle of 
Wiffht (for which see § 25). 
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The fourth point, however, is the most important of 
all. It is in Beda that we first meet the word Angle in. 
connection with England and the English, 

§ 23. JBeda^s JEJvideiicefor tlie Sixth and Fifth Centuries, — r 
For what Beda tells ns here, especially for the fifth century, 
we mnst look less to the account he delivers than to the 
question as to how he got his information. The middle 
part of the period is one of almost total darkness. The 
time for the influences of the early English Christianity 
with its concomitant civilization has not yet come ; and the 
time for information from the Latin writers of the last days 
of B*oman greatness has gone by. That Beda took more 
than ordinary pains to obtain his information from hia 
older cotemporaries we have seen ; but we know-nothing 
of the sources on which they relied. The century and a half 
under notice is nearly destitute, not only of historical 
records, but of statements capable of either contradiction 
or confirmation. To say that nothing whatever can be 
found for the period would be an overstatement. 

§ 24. Farther than this in the way of cotemporary evi- 
dence we cannot go. But Beda must also be considered as a 
geographer ; for it is manifest that, in the following extract, 
there are two questions involved — viz. that of the parti- 
cular Germans who came over to Britain, and that of the 
particular districts of Germany from which they came : — 

Advenerant autem de tribus Germanise popnlis fortioribus, id est de 
Saxonibus, Anglis, Jutis. De Jutarum origine sunt Cantuarii et Vec- 
tuarii, hoc est ea gens quae Vectam tenet insulam, et ea quae usque hodie, 
in provincia Occidentalium Saxonum, Jutarum natio nominatur, posit'i 
contra ipsam insulam Voctam. De Saxonibus, id est ea regione quse^ 
nunc Antiquorum Saxonum cognominatur, venere Orientales Saxones, 
Meridiani Saxones, Occidentales Saxones. Porro de Anglis, hoc est de 
ilia patria quae Angulus dicitur, et ab eo tempore usque hodio manero 
desertas inter provincias Jutarum et Saxonum perhibetur, Orientales 
Angli, Mediterranei Angli, Mercii, tota Northumbrorum progenies. 

The extent to which these notices by Beda were recog- 
nized, not merely as sufficient but as standard authoritia^v 
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may be seen by their reappearance, in the same form, in 
Alfred and elsewhere; even ont of England. Nor were 
there, until the tenth and eleventh centuries, the data for 
criticizing them, even in the parts which were most open 
to objection ; these being the parts connected with the 
geography of the Angle and Jute districts. 

§ 25. That there may have been Angles in the Angulus 
is not unlikely. But the Angvlua of Beda is the present 
district of Anglen, a nook of land, no larger than the county 
of Rutland, lying on the eastern side of the duchy of Sles- 
wick between the Slie and Flensburg. Some Angles may 
have come from this district, but it would be wrong to treat 
it as the true Angle part of Germany, when both Tacitus and 
Ptolemy, our only authorities, place it on the middle Elbe. 

The Jutes of Beda, in the opinion of the present writer, 
were not Jutlanders from Denmark, but Gotlis from the 
opposite coast of Gaul, then a powerful Gothic kingdom. 

The chief point, however, in the comparison of the 
evidence of Beda and that of the earlier writers, is the 
extent to which one excludes the other. K the Saxons of 
the times of the Hengists and Ellas are to be not only so 
many* Saxons on English ground, but so exclusively the 
first of their nation as to justify us in putting constrained 
constructions upon cotemporary texts, the criticism is sure 
to become unduly one-sided ; and that this one-sided cha- 
racter characterizes the early history of England throughout 
few deny. 

§ 26. The Banes, or Northmen, in Britain. — The impor- 
tance of the Danish influence in England may be measured 
by the trouble it created in the reigns of Alfred and his 
successors, and the culmination of the Danish power in 
that of Canute. 

Who were the Danes ? What was the date of their first 
settlements ? In what way have they affected our lan- 
guage ? These are the questions that are more especially 
connected with them. 
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In respect to the first, we may say that they were the 
Danes of Jutland and the Danish Isles. But they were this 
and a great deal more. They were the Danes of Denmark 
proper, and they were the Norwegians of Norway as well. 

The date of their first recorded inroads is to be found 
in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, a.d. 787. 

How far they have affected our language is the thiini 
question, and it is full of difficulties. It would be no difficult 
task to make lists of one, two, three, four, five, or even 
more, hundreds of words which are either Norwegian or 
Danish. But, unless it can be shown that they are not 
German, such lists would be worthless ; and the proof upon 
this point is the proverbially difficult task of proving a 
negative proposition. 

This, however, applies to common names only; with 
pr&per names it is different. The termination -6?/, in words 
like Grimsft?/, &c., is a Banish word. Caster, in the place 
of Chester, is a Danish form. Ship-, Carl, Ormr, and Kirlc, 
imply Danish occupancy. Hence, where the English parts 
of Britain give us Charl^i, jyorchester, Shvptaxij and 
TFbrm^head, the Danish forms are Ca/rTby, Axicaster, Shirpton, 
Ormsh&sA, and OrnisJcirJc, Any ordinary map supplies 
the list of these. They are the most numerous in York- 
shire, especially in the East and North Bridings; but 
Yorkshire is an inordinately large county. For its size, 
Lincolnshire gives us the most. Then, at a great distance, 
Leicester, Nottingham, Derby, and Northampton. We lose 
the word hy in the south at "Rughy, and on the north in 
Durham — Raiby, It is to be found, in patches, in Norfolk 
and Suffolk. Elsewhere, on the eastern side of England, 
they are either undiscovered or undiscoverable. From 
Yorkshire, however, they follow the western feeders of 
the Ouse to its watershed, which they cross, and then re- 
appear in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, Che- 
shire, the Isle of Man, and North Wales ; at least in such 
names as Orm^s Head. 

c 
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In Ireland, we have a new instrument of criticism. In 
Csarlingford, Strang/brcZ, and Wexford, the final syllable 
has not its ordinary import. It means an arm of the sea ; 
in short, it is the Norwegian Fjord, And so it is in the 
Firth of Forth in Scotland. In this country the distribution 
of the hys is remarkable. We have it at Duncans&y Head 
in the extreme north, and we have it in Eskdale and An- 
nandale in the south-west. Otherwise the hys are excep- 
tional. As j^op&i' names, these give us a long list. But 
they are not common names. They are all proper names, 
the names of geographical localities. 

It may bo expected that where we find these, we shall find 
com/mon names also. But such is not the case. If true 
Danish common names exist in one part of Great Britain 
more than another, it is in Scotland ; but that is just where 
the local names give us the fewest signs of Danish occu- 
pancy. This anomaly, however, has been explained. Mr. 
Worsaae, in his ^ Danes and Northmen,' has shown that it is 
only the Danes of Denmark proper that exhibit this inor- 
dinate partiality for villages ending in -hy, and that in Nor- 
way they are rare. In Iceland, pfe-eminently a Norwegian 
colony, they are not to be found. The admitted inference 
is that it was Norwegians who assailed and circumnavigated 
/Scotland, but Danes who assailed Fnghuid ; and, from tl\e 
parts about ISiirkhy Lonsdale, &c., crossed the watershed, and 
gave us the numerous -%s of Cumberland and Selkirkshire. 

This, at least, is the inference from the distribution of 
the termination. It is far more Danish than Norwegian, 
as may be seen from comparing a map of Iceland and 
Norway with one of Jutland or Denmark. 

With this division in geography between the proper 
Danish and the Norwegian settlements, we no longer ex- 
pect that, as a matter of course, they will agree in time. 
Lincolnshire is preeminently Danish. 

In parts of Caithness, and the Orkneys, the language 
was Norwegian. In Shetland a Norse dialect was spoken 
212 the last century. 
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§ 27. The earliest specimens of the English language, 
so &r as they are dated at all, belong to the first half of 
the eighth century. They are known as the Fragment of 
Oeadmion and the Beath-hed Verses of Beda. 

Geadmon was bom at Whitby. The long and important 
poem which has come down to ns in his name is in the WesU 
Saxon dialect ; and this has engendered the notion that tho 
original has been lost and re-cast. The following lines, how- 
ever, which have been preserved by Beda, are admitted to- 
be genuine ; for of Beda Geadmon was an early cotemporary. 

Later Text. 



Older Text. 

Nu scylnn hergan . 
Hefaen xicaes uard . 
Metudses msecte 
End his modgitlianc 
Uerc nuldiir fader . 
Sue he uundra gihuaes 
Eci drihten 
Ord stelidffi . 
He serist scopa 
Elda barnum . 
Heben til hrofe 
Halig sceper . 
Tha middun-geard . 
Moncynnes uard 
Eci drihten . 
^Sifter tiade . 
Pimm foldu . 
Erea allmectig 



The Death 

Fore the neidfaerae 
Naenig unirthit . 
Thoc snottura 
Than him tharf sie 
To ymbhycganne . 
Aer his hionongae 
Huaet his gastae . 
Godaes seththa yfiaes 
.^ter deothdaege 
Boemed unieorthae 



. Nu we sceolon herigean 

. Heofon-rices weard 

. Metodes mihte 

. And his modgethanc 

. Were wuldor fseder 

. Sva he wuldres gehwses 

. Ec6 drihtin 

. Ord onstealde 

. He serest sc6p 

. Eoi^n beaman 

. Heofon t6 rofe 

. Halig scyppend 

. Da middangeard' 

. Moncynnes weard 

. Ece drihten 

. M^T te6de 

. Eirum foldan 

. Frea selmihtig. 

•hed Verses of Beda. 

. Before the necessary journey 

. No one becomes 

. Wiser of thought 

. Than him need be 

. To think about 

. Before his hence-going 

. What for his spirit 

. Of good or evil 

. After death-day 

. Doomed shall be, 
c 2 
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These, however, partly £rom their shortness, and partly 
&om their containing few of the inflections which give na 
the best characteristics of the Northern dialect, are of more 
importance in the history of Anglo-Saxon Literature in 
general than as specimens of any particular dialect : though 
the dialect of both Beda and Ceadmon was the Northern or 
NortTmrnhrian, 

§ 28. That this Northumbrian dialect was the first 
cultivated is probable. By the end, however, of thiB Ninth 
Century, it is, as compared with the West- Saxon, obsolete 
as a vehicle of literature. Nearly all that we know of it 
is &om Glosses, Of these : 

1. The Glosses of the Bushworth Oosjpels are referred to 
the end of the Ninth or the beginning of the Tenth Century. 

2. The Glosses of the Durham or Lmdisfam Gospels . 

3. The Glosses of the DurJiam Ritual. 

4. Inscriptions in Runic characters near ButhweU in 
Dumfiiesshire, and Bewcastle in Cumberland. 

5. Glosses on the Psalms — ^known as the * Psalter ^^ but 
not universally admitted to be Northumbrian, 

§ 29. For nearly the whole of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries no specimens of any dialect north 
of the Humber are known : yet the Northern boundary of 
Northumberland is, not the Tyne, but the Forth. After, 
however, an interval of 300 years it wiU, again, appear in 
the County of Durham. The Northern Version of the 
' Ov/rsor Mtmdi * is a valuable specimen of a literature 
which is common in the Old English period, viz., an 
adaptation of the dialect of one part of England to that 
of another part. We can scarcely call works of this kind 
translations, yet they are more than mere transcriptions. 
The work under notice is one of these ; and that without 
doubt, since the author expressly tells us as much. 

In a writte this like I fand 
Himself it wroght, I understand, 
In suthron Englys was it drawn, 
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And I have turned it till iirr awn 

Language of the Northern lede, 

That can non other Englis rede. — Cursor MundL 

This, for its date and place, is easy to read : in other 
words it is very modem. But it is also very Scotch. In- 
deed, the classical time of the true national literature of 
Scotland is now about to begin. During the Thirteenth 
Century, however, the Northumbrian' dialect of the middle 
period will still continue to be represented by compositions 
from the district between the Tyne and Humber, rather 
than between the Tweed and Forth. I write between the 
* Tweed and Forth,* rather than between the * Tyne and 
Forth,' because, in the way of records, Northumberland, as 
the Ootmty so caUed, contributes little or nothing* York- 
shire belongs to the old Northumberland; and of this 
Durham is the representative County. This means, of course, 
that what is here treated as Northumbrian English is, to a 
great extent. Lowland Scotch. To distinguish this from the 
present Qselio of the Highlands, the Scotch themselves 
called their language English; and that during the Fif- 
teenth Century ; when, as far as politics and nationality went, 
the difference between the Scotch and the English was a 
matter of life and death. At the time of the Reformation 
the word Scotch took its present meaning — not much before. 

A little later than the Cursor' Mundi in its Northern 
form comes Hampole*s Pricke of Conscience, along with 
other works by the same writer. These represent the 
Northumbrian of Yorkshire, for the parts about Doncaster, 
and they are quite as Modem, and English, and quite as 
North British, or Scotch, as the Cursor Mundi. 

§ 80. With ti^ie Fourteenth Century begins the classical 
time of North British literature ; English by name, Scotch 
in reality. This is introduced by James I., the cotemporary 
of Henry IV. in England. Dunbar, who divides with 
Bums the honour of being the great poet of Scotland, 
continues it ; and it is further continued till the time^ c^il 
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the Beformatioii, by Grawain Donglass and Sir Thomas 
Lyndesay ; but it begins to be called English. After this it is 
Scotch, more or less Anglicised. Wyntoun, Blind Harry, 
and Barbour, are early cotemporaries of James the First. 
No known Scotch manyscript is older than 1397. 

The Northumbrian dialect has been considered at 
length, because it has certain perplexing peculiarities of its 
own. It begins early, but it breaks off early. It then 
presents us with a long blank. It then comes to its climax 
of cultivation in the fifteenth century; after which it 
begins (in Scotland) to be Anglicised. Moreover, though 
it is in politics, nationality, and geography Scotch, it is 
called, and is, English* 

§ 81. The WesUSaxon Dialect — This, as the dominant 
and classical language of the times before the Norman 
Conquest, began with the latter half of the ninth century* 
The few examples of our earliest English that go i^irther 
back have been noticed already, and they were Northum- 
brian rather than West- Saxon, though not in a very decided 
form. Bich as the West- Saxon is in detail, the greater 
part of its literature is dateless and anonymous. But two 
great names represent it, those of Alfred and ^Ifric. 

Its ascendancy begins with the reign of Alfred. It ends 
in wholly displacing the Northumbrian. It is continued with 
diminished lustre till the thirteenth century, when we first 
meet with undoubted Midland, or Mercian, compositiona. 
It is continued through the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, concurrently, however, with the Northumbrian 
and Midland. It passes into the condition of a provincial 
form of speech about a.d. 1550, or, to speak more gene- 
rally, at the time when the two new influences of the 
Printing Press and the Reformation came into action. 

* All the complications connected with the thorough English cha- 
racter of the Northumbrian English of the SotUh of Scotland are 
adnurably nnravelled in Dr. Munay's Dialect of the Southern OmuUies 
ef Scotland, 1873. 
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Tlio West- Saxon chief works of the thirteenth and the 
earlier part of the fourteenth centuries are : — 

Layamon's Brut ; from Worcestershire, or the Worces- 
tershire and the Gloucestershire border. 

The Ancren Eiwle ; from Wiltshire. 

Robert of Gloucester; from Gloucestershire. 

Trevisa, a cotemporary of Chaucer's, is also West-SaxOn 
in its original form. But when Caxton reprints his work, 
he has to adapt it to the current form of speech ; though 
not to any very great extent. 

Chaucer is West- Saxon (we may now say Western) ; at 
least as opposed to Northumbrian. 

There are other West-Saxon writers of this period of 
less importance. But one work is of special importance. 
It was written in Canterbury a.d. 1340. It shows that, 
though Kent is the most eastern county south of the 
Thames, its dialect was Western. The Ayenhit of Inwit^ 
or Bemorse of Conscience, is its title. It is, doubtless, to 
some extent, a provincial, rather than a classical, composi- 
tion* The spelling, however, makes it look more provincial 
than it really is ; for it is that of the present provincial 
spelling for Devonshire : i,e, with z and v for s and/. 

§ 32. The Midland, or Mercian, Dialect. — The Ormulmn 
is the work of a writer named Orm ; and this points to 
the Danish parts of England. 

HavehJc the Dane does the same. Neither are either 
strictly West- Saxon or strictly Northumbrian. But the 
Mercian, or Midland, characteristics are of a negative rafcher 
than a positive character. 

Bohert of Bourne was a native of Lincolnshire. He is 
a cotemporary of Eobei*t of Gloucester and of Hampole, 
so that the three together represent the three dialects, now 
written concurrently. They all belong to the reigns of 
Henry III. and Edward I., i.e. the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. 

What the Midland, or Mercian, literature more espe^ 
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ciaUy resembles (for we have already remarked that its 
characters are negative, and may now add that its geogra- 
phical position is intermediate between the two extremes) 
is the literary, classical,- or standard English of the present 
, time ; though as a standard literary language it does not 
take its place until later. 

This is only another way of saying that the present 
literary English is not the lineal descendant of the classical 
West-Saxon. And we may go further. We may add that it is- 
less like the West-Saxon than it is like the Northumbrian^ 
but it is not Northumbrian. It is Midland or Mercian. 

§ 33. These three leading dialects have each their own 
history. With the dialects of Shropshire, Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and the West Biding of 
Yorkshire this is not the case. None of them have ever be- 
come classical. Neither is their relation to the other three 
groups manifest. Nor should we expect it to be so. It varies 
with the firontier. They have been called West Midlands 
The name, however, is merely provisional. It is only certain 
that they have mixed and heterogeneous characteristics. 

§ 34. It is customary to cast the English language into 
chronological divisions, or, as they are called. Stages. At 
first the process began with the broad distinction between the 
times of Alfred and his immediate successors, and those of 
the modem writer. This made to some extent the Anglo- 
Saxon one language, and the ordinary English another. 
The difference, however, was that the former was what is 
called a Dead, the other a Living language. But where the 
history of a language, and indeed the language itself, is con- 
tinuous, the distinction between the two vanishes. No one 
who bestows any thought upon the subject can imagine thai 
because one language is called Dead and the other Living, 
or because one is called Anglo-Saxon and the other English, 
they are different languages in the way that Latin differs £rom 
the German, or the German from the French. The English 
of the pres^it time is simply the Anglo-Saxon in a later. 
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the Anglo-Saxon the English in an earlier form or stage. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the one is understood at once^ 
while the other has to be learned, is a fact that conveys 
(along with a considerable amount of likeness) a difference 
of some kind or other. It is not, however, the difference 
between twb parallel and distinct languages. 

As languages begin to be studied in their intermediate 
stages, this difference ceases to be felt; and when any 
notable changes take place, divisions and sub-divisions. 
suggest themselves, and stages of a language are the result. 

When this takes place there will always be two questions.. 
Where is the division to be made P and what is the name to 
be applied to it P It is too much to expect that any line of 
deibarcation, or any series of names, can be wholly satis-^ 
£Ebctory, or wholly permanent. The characteristics by which 
one stage is determined may change their value; or new 
principles of division may be established. There -is, beyond 
all doubt, a tendency to change either the actual divisions, or 
the names which indicate them (one or both) at the present 
time. 

§ 35. The divisions and names, however, which were 
adopted by the scholars of the last generation should be 
known ; and, whether they are to be upheld or rejected, 
the principles upon which they were given should^be under- 
stood. These were — 

1. The Anglo-Saxon stage, from the earliest known com- 
positions, of English origin, to the Norman Conquest and a. 
little beyond it. 

2. The Senii-Saxon, — ^Middle of the 11th to the middlo 
of the 12th century (there or thereabouts). 

3. The Old English,— ThiB means the English of the 
latter part of the reign of Henry lU., and the reign of 
the first two Edwards (there or thereabouts). 

4. The Middle English, — From Chaucer to the time of 
Henry Vlll. (there or thereabouts). 

5. TheNew^ or Recent y or Modem English, — ^From Henry 
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VIII. (say Sir Thomas More) to the time at which the 
divisions were suggested. 

Of these terms, Semi- Saxon is the newest. 

§ 36. We may approve of these or we may not ; but, as 
they are still current, we must understand them. Other- 
wise there will not be a work on English philology of ten 
years' standing that we shall be able to read with ease. 

We must know, too, how certain works, especially for 
the three middle periods, are to be distributed. 

§ 87. The first important composition which is called 
transitional or Semi- Saxon is the concluding part of the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle — especially the reign of Stephen, 
the last of the kings it contains. This is reasonably referred 
to the earlier part of the reign of his successor Henry 
II. But it is a difficult work to fix. In the first, it may 
be somewhat more Anglo-Saxon than it would be were it 
not the continuation of a genuine Anglo-Saxon composi- 
tion. In the second, it is considered to be, to some extent^ 
Mercian rather than pure West- Saxon. 

LaAjomnoTh^s Bi'ut. — TTesf- Saxon (as we have seen) in 
dialect, Sewii- Saxon in dat«. 

The Ancren Bmule, — ^West-Saxon (as aforesaid) in dia- 
lect, Senii'Saxon in date. 

The Ormulvm, — Mercian in dialect, generally considered 
Semi-S&xoTL in date. It has been thought by some that its 
language is too modem for the antiquity assigned to it. 
The modem character, however, may be due less to date 
than to the dialect. 

§ 38. Of Old English^ as opposed to SenvLSaxon^ the 
Proclamation of Henry III. to the People of HuntingdonsMre 
passes for the earliest specimen. The date is 1258. 

The following are the titles of the more important 
ones. They are selected from a Glossary* especially dedi- 

* A Ghasarial Index to the Printed English Language of the Thir^ 
teenth Centurt/, Fablished by the Philological Society. Edited by H. 
CoJeridge. 1869. 
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cated to Englisli of the thirteenth century ; wbicli shows how 
decidedly the term Old English exclndes the Semi-Saxon 
on one side, and English of Chaucer's time on the other. 



Hayelok the Dane 

The Early English Psalter 



The Owl and Nightingale 
Robert of Gloucester, &o. 



Havelok the Dane is Mercian ; the Early English Psalter is 
Northunibrian. The rest are chiefly Western. 

§ 39. This division is very artificial ; and it is not likely 
that it will be permanent. Neither will the term Old English 
as applied to it : inasmuch as those who disapprove of the 
word Anglo-Saxon propose the word Old English as its 
substitute. However, the Proclamation to the Men of 
Huntingdonshire gave a convenient date ; while the 
scantiness of our Hterature in the reign of Edward II. 
made the conclusion of the division pretty definite. This 
is about all that can be said in favour of it. 

§ 40. Middle English. — This division, so fjEtr as it gives 
us such writers as Chaucer and Mandeville in contrast to 
Robert of Gloucester and Layamon, is natural ; and it is 
probable that, as Chaucer is read by the English of the 
present period, the division is a convenient one. But when 
Chaucer dies, England, as compared with Scotland, is, 
at least, on the decline. The time of the three Henrys 
is one when the West- Saxon has ceased to represent the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and when the Midland has yet to 
become the literary English of the present time. For the 
time of the four Henrys (or that of the five Jameses), the 
t)est middle English is the English of Scotland. This is 
doubtless compatible with the use of the term ; but it was 
not the meaning that was given to it by the scholars who 
originally applied it. 

§ 41. It is probable that this arrangement will not 
satisfy many of my readers — ^least of all those who have 
gone through the preceding remarks on the Dialects of 
our language. Indeed, more than thirty years agoit>'^«a 
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complained of by the earlier investigators of them ; and now, 
when each of onr three leading dialects is acknowledged to 
have a corresponding literary language, the impropriety of 
massing them together as one, and treating them as uni- 
form in their continuity, is manifest. 

§ 42. What we know of the English in general is that it 
is the mother-tongue of three well-marked forms of speech 
out of which three literary languages have grown. One of 
these is the West- Saxon, one the Scotch, and one the present 
literary EngHsh. There is also a fourth class of indefinite 
limits, but which has never culminated in a literaiy lan- 
guage ; viz., that of the north-western counties of South 
Britain. Each of those has its peculiar and proper history, 
which may or may not be susceptible of divisions in the 
way of growth or development.* But the stages of the 
three cannot be dealt with as if they were one. 

§ 48. Still we know something akin to the stages of our 
language in general. We know that there are certain 
epochs at which the language in mass of the whole island 
was, or might be, affected. 

Such a one is the time from the reign of Diocle- 
tian, at the end of the third century, to the middle of the 
fifth, when we know that some Grermans of some sort or 
other had set foot in our island. 

Such a one is the time from the middle of the fifth 
century to the beginning of the seventh, when the history 
of our language was a blank. But we know that it was to 
a great extent German. 

Such a one was the time from a.d. 600 to the death of 
Beda ; for which we have a few lines in English, and these 
we know belong to the northern rather than to 'Qie^souihem 
form of speech. 

Such a one is the time from the death of Beda to that 

* For the characteristics of the Middle English Dialect, see Dr. 
Mozris's Specifnena of Early English, and Prefiiees to his Editions in the 
*.Barly English Text Society.' 
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of Alfred, where we know that the northern literature is 
declining. Under Alfred and his successors the classical 
West-Saxon literature was formed. But a fresh influence 
was introduced by the Norman Conquest. 

§ 44. From the Norman Conquest to the death of 
Bichard 11. there is a period out of which many subordi- 
nate stages may be made. There are the reigns of the two 
Williajiis, Stephen, Henry 11., Richard, and John, in which 
the West- Saxon still is the predominating dialect ; but there 
is very little of it. Then, under Henry III., there are com- 
positions other than West-Saxon. Those that are Northum- 
brian are representatives of an old, though diminished 
hterature in a new shape afber a long arrest. Hence we 
have the Northumbrian form of speech re-appearing, but 
with no continuity in its history. 

There are, also. Midland dialects, which are represented 
in this century, but they have no anterior history* 

Meanwhile the West- Saxon declines. 

For this period there is no continuity for any one of 
the forms of speech of which the English language consists ; 
nor can we expect one of the language in general. 

§ 45. In the Fifteenth Century — ^under the three Henrys 
— ^the English Language is no longer represented by the 
West- Saxon, but by the Northumbrian of Scotland ; which 
is itself destined to be displaced by the Mercian of the 
middle district of England. 

Upon both of these the Invention of Printing acts as an 
influence of inordinate power, and brings us to something 
like the present English. But this is the history of a third 
form of speech, in the history of which the Norfchumbrian 
and West- Saxon forms of speech are left out of sight. 

§ 46. ^Anglo-Saxon^ as opposed to ^ Old English,^ — 
^Anglo-Saxon ' has till within the last half century been 
used generally, and perhaps universally, as the name for 
that stage of the English Language which preceded the 
Norman Conquest. 
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It has meant the English of England in its oldest known 
form, and it has meant nothing more. That it has denoted 
a different language from the most modem form of the 
present language has never been imag^ed. But, of late, 
there has arisen the opinion that it has a tendency to en- 
gender the notion that the Anglo-Saxon is one language^ 
and the English another; or, at least, that it is a term 
which disgnises the identity and the continuity of the two. 
It is difficult for a mere looker-on to say how far this error 
•is real, or how far imaginary ; whether it is held by the 
many or the few ; and finally whether it is held by those 
whose obliquity of understanding need be humoured. It 
is certain, however, that no small amount of attention has 
been paid to the question ; and that the claims of the term 
* Old English ' have been advocated with some learning, 
and with much zeal. 

As early as 1852 a writer in the Gentleman's Magazine 
(April and May) proposed the following change : that — 

1. From A.D. 650 to 1160 the Language should be called OW English. 

2. „ 1160 to 1350 „ „ £iiWy English. 

3. „ 1360 to 1550 „ „ iJ/ieWfe English. 

4. „ 1650 to 1862 „ „ ^iw English. 

That the use of the term Angh-Saxon in its original 
sense has any chance of being abandoned, is, in the opinion 
of the present writer, improbable. Its original sense was 
the * Saxon of England ' as opposed to the * Saxon of 
Oermany ;' and this last is called Old Saxon, or the language 
Antiquorwm Saxonum, by Beda himself. Paulus Diaconus 
uses Anglo-Saxon for the Saxon of England, 

As the name of the English of Alfred and -^Ifric — 
the classical or standard English of the times before the 
Norman Conquest — ^it can be more easily dispensed with ; 
and so it can for the few extant remains of the Northern 
dialect. For these the terms WesUSajxon and Northumhrian 
may be used with advantage ; and Kemble, for one influen- 
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iial writer, has already used them. For the Midland 
dialects the word has never been nsed ; inasmuch as thero 
are no early Midland compositions. 

§ 47. But, besides this, there is the new term Semi- 
Saxon. The class itself being divided between two diflferent 
dialects (for the Ormulum is Mercian, while the other two 
are West- Saxon), is so little likely to be permanent that 
the merits of the name scarcely claim investigation. 

That the term Anglo-Saxon will always be opposed to 
Old Saxon is probable ; and it is also probable that, where 
the more special terms West-Saxon or Northumbrian are 
unsuitable, it will hold its ground as the most convenient 
term in numerous general and indefinite questions. What 
these are is best known to those who have to investigate 
them. 

When the matter is thus put in the simple form of a 
question of convenience, there should not be much to say 
about the comparative merits of the two terms in tho 
abstract. That the existing name for the language is 
English is beyond doubt; but whether it is applicable to 
every stage and form of the language represented by tho 
occupants of South Britain is a matter on which the Scotch 
and Americans, not to mention the philologists, have some- 
thing to say. 

That the Lowland Scotch was called English in the 
fifteenth century to distinguish it from the Gaelic of the 
Highlands we know; but we also know that it is not 
called English now. 

S&mi- Saxon is, in my mind, a usefal word. It certainly 
favours the notion that Anglo-^Bson is more of a different 
language from the current English than it ])eally is ; but, on 
the other hand, it indicates the connection between the two. 
It also gives us the first undoubted instance of a Non- 
West- Saxon composition (the Ormulum) interfering with 
the predominance of the TFes^ Saxon. The period itself, 
too, is a convenient one. It is separated from the concludiii<^ 
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part of the Anglo-Saxon Chron.icle by tlie whole reign of 
Henry II. ; and it contains, at least, three works of bulk 
and importance with well-marked transitional characters. 

There is another period, also, which is certanily more 
natnral than either the Old or the Middle English : the reign 
of the three Henrys ; or the interval between the brilliant 
reign of Edward III. and the Invention of Printing. It 
coincides with a marked decline of English, and a rapid 
enlmination of the Scotch. It begins with the deaths of 
Chancer and Gower ; the latter of whom is the last writer 
who composed a work of any magnitude in French. It 
coincides with a decided preponderance of Northnmbrian 
and Mercian compositions over West- Saxon. 

§ 48. The English as a member of a &«mily of languages 
is only one of a large group. 

Of the aUied forms of speech on the Continent, the Old 
Saxon of Westphalia is the nearest. Only, however, so for 
as it is known ; and this is but imperfectly. The Old Saxon 
shonld be compared with the English in its West- Saxon form. 

Next to this comes the Frisian, This we know in three 
stages — the Old, the Middle, and the New. It is only the 
Old Frisian and the Old English that need be compared. 
Any one who can read the English of the times before the 
Norman Conquest can read the Old Frisian. It is more 
like the Northumbrian English than the West-Saxon. Where 
it differs from the West-Saxon, it, in many points, agrees 
with the Norse or Scandinavian. This is what we expect 
from its geographical position. 

The Norse or 8candinaA)ia/ib includes the literary languages 
of Denmark and Sweden, with their several dialects. It is 
best represented in its oldest form by the Icelandic. The 
Feroic of the Faro Isles belongs to this class. The affinities 
between the Norse and the Frisian, and of both with the 
Northumbrian of Great Britain, have introduced many com- 
plicated questions in the history of the Enghsh in general ; 
'©specially in reference to the Northern dialects. 
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§ 49. The Old Saxon area is bounded by the Frisian 
and Danish on the North and West, and by the High 
German on the South and East. 

This means that the Old Saxon is Low German. It lies 
nearest to the Dutch of the Netherlands, and to the FlatU 
Beutsch dialects of Northern Germany. 

The present literary language of Germany, or the High 
German, is less closely allied to the English than the FlatU 
Beutsch forms of speech. 

All these forms of speech are divided into stages ; and 
it is in their oldest stages that they are most advantageously 
compared with the English in its oldest stage — Northum- 
brian or West-Saoson, as the case may be. 

§ 50. The Norse differs from the languages of Germany 
Proper and England by having a Passive Voice, and what 
is called aPos^-positive Article. Thus t — a. En Sol is a sun. 
Sol-e7i — the sun. Et Bord is a table. Bord-e^ — the table. 

This is not a mere transjposition of the same Article. The 
InAeBnite en is the Numeral ; et is its Neuter form. The 
Definite Danish en is the English he; etia the English it 
(hif)^ i.e, the Masculine and Neuter forms of the Demon- 
strative Pronoun. 

h, Jeg kalZessI call. J eg kalle-s= J cmi called ; — ^as voco 
and vocor in Latin. The final s is the Reflective Pronoun 
sikf abbreviated and incorporated. 

§ SI. The Mcesogothic, — There is another branch of the 
German fiimily which, notwithstanding the opinion that it 
is to be classed as Low German, I prefer to place in a class 
by itself. Of its importance there can be no doubt. 

It is the oldest of all the German forms of speech : for it 
was written as early as the last quarter of the 4th century. 
This applies to the mere date of the earliest specimens 
of it. 

It is equally the oldest if we look to its structure. 

But it is known in one stage only. It begins mtSi i\Nfc 

D 
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Fourtli Century, and by the end of the Seventh every vestige 
of it has disappeared. There is no dialect throughout tho 
whole of Germany of which we can say, * This is a modenv 
or middle form of the Grothic ; ' for so the language under 
notice is named — Gothic or Moesogothic. 

Moreover it has jiever been definitely and unanimously 
traced to the soil of Gerinany. It is German, but in what 
part of Germany it originated no one knows. At least 
there is no unanimiiy of opinion. 

Nevertheless, it is the representative of the German 
Language in its oldest form, and there is no language in 
the German family which can be explained in some of its 
important details in the way of Inflection without a refer* 
ence to it. 

Such is a sketch of its general character, and such the 
reasons for giving it what at first may appear an undue 
prominence. 

.What we know of its external history is as follows : — 

At the beginning of the Third century a German popula* 
tion was known on, the northern side of the Lower Danube, 
in what was then called the Province of Dacia ; now the 
Danubian Principalities, or Wallachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia. The Goths became formidable to the Romans. 
They crossed the Danube, and invaded the north-eastern 
provinces of the Empire. They defeated the Emperor Decius- 
in a great battle. They ravaged the coasts of Greece and 
Asia Minor. They continued formidable ; and the Province 
of Dacia, to the North of the Danube, was surrendered by 
the Emperor Aurelian to the so-called Barbarians. Here 
the Gt)ths establish a Kingdom ; and we know, in respect to 
its geography, that the valley of the river Dniester belonged 
to it : — ^that it was probably the central part of it. They 
break up into two divisions — eaoh with three names. They 
were called Ostrogoths or Visigoths from their geographical 
positions ; Amalungs or Baltungs from the name of the 
royal dynasty; and Grutungs or Thervings from the names 
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by whicb. they seem to have designated themselves, How- 
ey^, collectively, they are called, by the Bomans, Ooths. 

In the last quarter of the fourth century they cross the 
Dap.i;be ; nominally by permission of the Bomans, but actu* 
ally as a nation of warriors going forth to conquer. By 
A.D, 412 they have sacked Bome under Alaric; and ini- 
tiated one Eongdom in France, and another in Spain, 
This division is that of the VisigqthB, 

In the latter half of the century the Ostrogoths, under 
TheodoriCf make themselves masters of Italy. 

But, though conquerors in three countries, they lose 
th^ir language in all. It is smothered (so to say) by the 
Latin of the three conquered countries. 

They are never heard of, from first to last, in Germany. 

By the end of the Fourth Century these Goths were 
converted to Christianity — the Christianity of the Greek 
Church and of the Arian heresy. 

This conversion was accompanied by a translation of the 
Scriptures : the Alphabet being founded on the Cheek, 

Of the translation, dating &om the last quarter of the 
Fourth Century, we have remains, viz., the greater part of 
the Four Gospels. 

The particular division of these Goths who seem by their 
conversion to have been transformed from warriors -into 
peaceful villagers, settled in a district near Philippopolis 
in {he Boman Province of McBsia, The translation of their 
Scriptures is attributed to their Bishop, Ulphilas. 

Hence, Moesogothic, or the language of their TlVpliiline 
Gospels, is the ordinary name for the chief fragment (the 
most important, though not the only one) of the language 
of these great Gothic conquerors. 

§ 52. Its exact place in the classification of the Ger- 
man forms of speech is of less importance than the structure 
of their language. 

1. It has a sign for the Nominative case; like the 
Greek and Latin. The Old High Crerman and the Ice- 

D 2 
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landic have the same. Bat it is wanting elsewhere. How- 
ever, in both the High Xxerman and the Icelandic the mgn 
is -r. In Moesogothic it is the older form -s. 

2. It has a reduplicate Perfect Tense also, like £he 
Latin and Greek. 

3. It has a Passive Voice. So have the Scandinavian 
langnages. ' But this (as aforesaid) is really a Middle^ 
which was originally a Reflective. 

§ 53. The German Class, although so large and compi^- 
hensive, is itself but a single member of a large Glass^ 
Group, Family, or Order : the oldest name for which was 
Indo- Germanic; ihe next in order Indo-European; the 
newest Aryan. 

Of this group there are, at least, five divisions besided 
the German which are referred to, as a matter of course, in 
all works upon any German language; and, vice versa, works 
upon the Slavonic, lithuanic, Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit 
refer to the German. These members of the Indo-Euro- 
pean Class not only mutually illustrate each other, but are 
so frequently used in illustration that even in so special 
a work as the present they must be noticed. About the 
exact dimensions, however, of the class nothing will be said. 
There are certain points connected with it upon which 
there is no absolute unanimity of opinion. Upon the place 
of the six groups under notice there is no doubt whatever. 

§ 54. The Slavonic. — ^The Slavonic division is represented 
by the Russian and the Polish, as the languages of which 
the general reader hears most. But the natvue language 
■of Bohemia, the Czekh (pronounced TsheJch), as it is called 
in opposition to the Germans, is one that has, of late years, 
greatly risen in both political and literary importance. Then 
€omes the 8ervia/n, from which, notwithstanding the close 
geographical contact, we must separate the Bulgarian^which 
is a very well marked form of speech. Like the Russiaa 
and the Servian, it is written in an alphabet of Greek origm. 
To the languages of this division belongs the Old Slavonic, 
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or the language in which the first translation of the Scrip- 
tures was made. The Servian language is ono that is not 
so definitely divided from the Russian on one side, and 
the Slavonic dialects of the Austrian Empire, as the other 
langoQges of the family are from each other ; and when wq 
trace the Servian of the Eastern Church westwards, we find 
that the division is political rather than philological. The 
alphabet, however, of the Austrian Slavonic is of Bomai;i, as 
opposed to Greek, origin. The Austrian provinces here 
under notice are Istria;, Dalmatia, Camiola^ and Carinthia. 
In the two latter the people call themselves Slovenzi (or 
Slovemans), and this word may be used for the whole group, 
though from its resemblance to Slavonic it is not a con- 
venient one* These Slovenians to the south of the Baltic 
must not be confounded with the Slovaks and Ruthenians 
of Upper Hungary and Qallicia. The Slovak is a form of the 
Tshekh (Bohemian) of Moravia ; the Buthenian is Russian. 

Besides these languages there are two others which, like 
the Cornish of Cornwall in the last century, are mere frag- 
ments of an older language ; which in the ninth century was 
spoken over the whole of the districts to which they belong. 
The first is the Sorb, or Sorahian, of Lusatia and part of 
Brandenburg, falling into two dialects. The second is the 
Ka88vhicy spoken in a few villages of the eastern part of 
Pomerania. This is wholly separated from the great area 
of the rest of the family. 

Lastly, there was spoken in the last century, in the parts 
about Kostrow, Liichow, and Danneberg, a fragment of the 
old Slavonic of the Duchy of Lunenburg. 

§ .65. The lAthuanic La/nguage. — This class falls into 
divisions : (1) the Lithuanic, and (2) the Let. 

(1.) In the fifteenth century the Lithuanic language 
extended as far westwards as the Vistula, so that East 
Prussia, at least, was Lithuanic. Of the Lithuanic of East 
Prussia, or the old Prussian, we have only a Catechism, the 
Lord's Prayer^ and Creed, dating from the time of tha 
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Reformation. The great centre of the Lithuanic language 
at present is Samogitia, Or the Russian Government of 
Kovno. The next great Lithuanic occupancy is the north- 
eastern part of East, Prussia, the parts about Insterburg, 
Gnmbinnen, and Tilsit. There are also fragments of the 
language in the governments of Yilna, Yitepsk, Polotsk, 
and Grodno. 

(2.) Courland, Livonia, and parts of Estonia are the Let 
districts. 

§ 56. Tlie Latin Fcmiily, — Lnportant as is the Latin in 
itself, it is still more so in its descendants ; for the Latin 
is the mother-tongue of the following forms of speech. 

The Italian ; of which some of the dialects are jphilo^ 
logically l&ngn&geSy e.g., the Sardinian, and more than oife 
of the Piedmontese dialects. 

Of the Languages of iJis Spanish Peninsula the chief are 
the Spanish and the Portuguese; but between these as 
languages^ the difference is political rather than philological. 
Meanwhile the form of speech in Catalonia and Valencia is 
provincial rather than either Spanish Proper, or Gastilian, 
or Portuguese. 

The French. — Politically this includes all the so-called 
dialects of France ; but the Proven9al of the south is, philo- 
logically, a different language from the true French of the 
north. 

The B/u/manyo. — This is the language of the Danubian 
provinces (Wallachia .and Moldavia), Bessarabia, and parts 
of Transylvania and Bucko vinia, *.e., the ol& Roman pro- 
vince of Dacia. 

The Bomance^ Rumonsch, of the Grison districts in 
Switzerland, 

§ 67. The Oreeh, — Upon this it is not necessary to en- 
large. Li its modem form it is called the Romaic, 

§ 58. Tlie Sanshrit. — This is the literary and religious 

language of Brahmmical India : the literary and religious 

langnsbge oi the Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, P^u, 
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Oambojia, and Tibet being the Pali, a closely allied form 
of speech. The Zend, or language of the Zendavesta, the 
^eat canonical book of the old Persian creed, is another 
member of this group. From the antiquity of its structure, 
And from the richness of its literature, a very high value is 
put upon the Sanskrit. Its form, or stage, is that of a lan- 
,guage of great antiquity, and so is that of the Pali and Zend. 
Upon the extent to which this class illustrates the change 
from an older stage to a newer, there has of late risen a dif- 
ference of opinion ; and it is clear that the matter is an im« 
portant one. Is the Sanskrit a language like the Latin, the 
Greek, or the English, which we can trace through a long 
series of periods and point to certain recent forms of speech 
as its lineal descendants, or is it a language, like the Moeso- 
^thic, that ends in the same condition as it begins, with no 
lineal descendants, or no languages that stand to it in the 
Bame relation as the English to the Anglo-Saxon, or the Ita- 
lian to the Latin P Are the existing languages of Northern 
India derivatives of the Sanskrit, like the French from the 
Latin, or are they languages of a different origin into which 
sji inordmate amount of Sanskrit elements has been intro- 
duced ? The older opinion, and the opinion at present of a 
decided majority, is in favour of the former of these views ; 
that of a recent and comparatively small minority is in 
fjBivour of the second. In the present work it is sufficient 
to speak of this very important class as constituted by the 
' Scmshrit and its dervoed languages, whatever they may 5e.' 

§ 59. Something has been said about the original Ian- 
^ages of Britain as opposed to the alien language intro- 
duced from Germany ; and more would have been said li 
the work were a larger one. Something, too, has been 
said about the language of the Roman conquerors who held 
the island for upwards of four hundred years. With both 
these the Germans, or English, came in contact. What came 
of this contact ? What was the action and re-action be- 
tween the languages thus brought side by side ? Was it 
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much or little ? "Was it attended with intermixture of blood ? 
If so, to what extent ? It is well known that on this point 
there are extreme opinions, and that some of them run far 
beyond the domain of philology. Are we a mixed race ? "Were 
we conquered wholly, or only half denationalized ? Doea 
our language help us in the investigation ? K it do, what 
4oes it tell us ? This is a question with which the present 
work has, fortunately, little to do. Upon the character, 
however, of the language which resulted, either through 
or in spite of the contact, there is but one opinion. The 
English is not an equivocal or ambiguous language ; it is 
not Keltic and German mixed in such proportions as to 
Qiake its character indefinite. It is, in this respect, scarcely 
a mixed language at all. Nothing short of the minutest, 
philology can trace any Keltic element in it. It contains 
much that is not German. Bii,t this is not Keltic ; and 
neither the other extraneous elements nor the Keltic besides, 
can make the speech of England other than English — and 
English means German. 
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PART II. 
OBTHOEPY AND OBTEOGBAFHY. 

§ 60. In speahmg, we represent our ideas and thoughts by 
means of words; which words are composed of certain 
elementary saimds* In the word go there are two such ; in 
the word got, three ; and so on. As long as we limit our- 
selves to speaking, these elementary sounds are all that 
require notice. They address themselves to the ear. 

They are capable, however, of being represented by cer- 
tain signs called letters ; by which we are enabled not only 
to speak, but to write. Letters address themselves to the 
eye. In the word go the letter g is the sign of its firsts the 
letter o the sign of its second, sound. 

Ortiho&py signifies the right utterance of words. It deals 
with language as it is spoken, and determines how a word 
is to be jpronotmced. Orthography signifies the right use of 
letters. It deals with language as it is written, and deter^ 
mines how words should be spelt. 

AU languages were spoken long before they were written ;: 
and, at the present moment, there are numerous forms of 
speech which have never been reduced to writing at all^ 
Hence, letters come later than the sounds they express, and 
orthography is subordinate to orthoepy. 

But as a picture never exactly represents the object &om 
which it is taken, so the orthography of a language never 
exactly represents the orthoepy ; in other words, there is 
always some difference between language as it is spoken 
and language as it is written. Sometimes there are more 
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sounds than letters. Sometimes words change their pro- 
nunciation as they pass from one people or from one gene- 
ration to another ; whilst no corresponding change is made 
in the manner of writing them. Sometimes fresh sounds 
from other languages are introduced; and, as no feeah 
letters are brought to represent them, they must be repre- 
sented, as they best may, by the letters already in use. 

§ 61. The elementary sounds in the English language as 
at present spoken are as follows : — 

Vowels. — A, — 1. The sound of the letter a in ah, father, 
^. 

2. The sound of the letter a in fate, hate, ale, paJs, bait, 
-ail, snake, snail, <fec. 

3. The sound of the letter a in fat, pal, hat, thal^ hal, 
paMmg^ &c. 

JS, — 4. The sound of the e in hed, heck, less, net, netting, 
&c. — ^This is a short quick sound. It is expressed by the 
letter e. 

J. — 5. The sound of the e in feet, need, seed, seek, leak, 
seal, heal, &c. — ^This sound is often considered as allied to 
the preceding one and as a long variety of it. It is, how- 
ever, the long form of the vowel sound next about to be 
mentioned; namely, 

0. The sound of the i in Un, pHy, pitted, stick, kick, &c.— - 
This sound is ofben considered as allied to the sound of « in 
pine, shine, <&c., and as a shortened variety of it. It is, how- 
ever, a shortened form of the sound of e in feet. 

U. — 7. The sound of the oo in cool, and of the o in move, 
prove. 

8. The sound of the u in huU, full, pull, &c.— -Although 
these two last-mentioned sounds are expressed in spelling 
by different letters, they are evidently allied in utterance. 
TThey are both varieties of one and the same sound, pro* 
nounced rapidly in the one case, and slowly in the other. 
The two sounds bear the same relation to each other as the 
a iafale bears to the a in fat, and the ee in feet to the i in 
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0. — 9. The sotmd of the aw in hawl, of the au in haut^ 
end of the a in hally all, talk. Sue. — This sound is generally 
expressed by the letter a, either alone, as in all and hall, or 
combined with some other letter, as in haul and hawl. The 
expression, however, is faulty, and conceals the true nature 
of the sound. Its real relation is to the two sounds that 
will next be mentioned, to which it stands in the same rela- 
tion that the a in fatJier does to the a in fate and the a in 
fat. 

10. The sound of the o in note, boat, float, no, so, Ac. 

11. The sound of the o in not, knot, knotty, &c. 

12. The sound of the u in hut, nut, &c. 
Semi-Vowels. — ^13. The sound of the letter w in wo, will^ 

— This sound is evidently allied to the sound of the oo in 
cool. Some writers consider it identical, and assert that the 
words will and oo-il are sounded alike. It is, however, con- 
venient to consider the w in will as a separate independent 
sound. 

14. The sound of the letter y in ye, yes, yet, — This sound 
is evidently allied to the sound of the ee in feet. Some 
writers consider it identical, and assert that the words yet 
and ee-^t are sounded alike. It is, however, convenient to 
consider the y in yet as a separate independent sound. The 
sounds expressed by w and y are called 5emi-vowel (i.e. lialf* 
vowel) sounds, or semi-vowels. 

Kutes. — F, B, F, V. — 15. The sound of the letter p in 
pm,pit, &c. 

16. The sound of the letter h in hin, hit, &c. 

17. The sound of the leikQv f in fm, fit, &c. 

18. The sound of the letter v in van, vcme, &o. 

T, D, TE, Djff.— 19. The sound of the letter t in tin, tip, 
teal, neat, &c. 

20. The sound of the letter d in din, dip, deal, need, &c. 

21. The sound of the letters th in thin, thick, through, 
cloth, moih, Ac — ^It is here necessary to mark the difference 
that exists between the speaking and the spellings TV\»k 
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sonnd of the tli in thin is a simple single elementary sounds 
mid, as such, shonld be expressed by a simple single ele-^ 
, mentary letter. Instead of this, it is expressed by two 
letters, or by a combination ; so that, although a simple 
sonnd to the ear, it has the appearance of being a componnd 
one to the eye. 

22. The sonnd of the letters th in thmey them^ tha/rij 
clothe. — ^Respecting this sonnd the reader's attention is 
called to two points : 

Ist. That like the sound last mentioned, ii is a simple 
single elementary sound, expressed, not by a simple single 
elementary sign, or letter, but by two letters, or a com- 
bination. 

2nd. That, although different from the sound last men- 
tioned, it is spelt precisely in the same way. 

The th in thm is allied to the sound of ^, as in tin. 

The th in thvne is allied to the sound of (2, as in din, 

IT, 0^.-23. The sound of the letter ky as in kill^ he&py 
odkj &c. 

24. The sound of the letter ^, as in go, gun^ log, egg^&c» 

25. The sound of the letter Sy as in sin^ seal, yes, &c. 

26. The sound of the letter z, as in zeal, huzz, hlazSf &c. 
27 4 The sound of the letters sh, as in shy^ shine^ ahort^ 

ash, hush, &c, 

28. The sounds of the letl^r z in azure, z in glazier, and 
the 8 in pleasure are identical. 

NG. — 29. The sound of the letters ng, as in king, sing^ 
ring, &c. 

H. — 30. The sound of the letter ^, as in hot, hear, hop, 
&c,, consists of a simple breathing. 

laqnids. — 31. The sound of the letter I in leg, hill^ &c, 

32. The sound of the letter m in mat, or a/my &c. 

33. The sound of the letter n^ in net, noiie^ <&c. . 

34. The sound of the letter r in row, hear, &c. 

Here ends the list of the svniple single elementary sounds 
in the English language. 
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Compoimd Sounds. — Of these, there are six ; four are 
compounded by means of a vowel, and two by means of a 
•consonant. 

The componnd sounds formed by vowels fall into two 
divisions. 

Compounds formed by means of a vowel and the semi- 
vowel w, — These are two in number : 

1, The sound of the letters <m in house, mottse, &c. — The 
nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling. It 
consists of the sound of the a in father, followed by that of 
the w in wiU, rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters ew in new. The nature of this 
compound is disguised by the spelling. It consists of the 
«ound of the i in ^it, followed by that of the w in wiZZ, 
rapidly pronounced. 

Compounds formed by means of a vowel and the semi- 
vowel y. — ^These, also, are two in number : 

1. The sound of the letter i in^me, fine, find, mind, — ^The 
nature of this compound is disguised by the spelling ; since 
it is represented by means of the single letter i. The real 
elements of the sound in question are generally considered 
to be the sound of the a in fat, followed by that of the y in 
yet, rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letters oi in voice, noise, — The nature 
of this compound is sufficiently, although not exactly, re- 
presemted by the spelling. Its real elements are the aw in 
lawl, and the y in yet. 

The compound sounds formed by the union of a vowel 
und a semi'Vowel are called diphthongs. 

The compound sounds formed by the union of two con- 
sonants are two in number : 

1. The sound of the letters ch in chest. — This is really 
■the sound of tsh rapidly pronounced. 

2. The sound of the letter^ in jest. — ^Tkis is really the 
sound of dzh rapidly pronounced. The letter g, as in gibbet^ 
also represents this sound. 
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§ 62. When the passage of the air is either free, op only 
partially qlosed, the stream of air passes without interrupt 
tion, and so forms the sound which we call the vowels. The 
vowels can all be pronounced with the mouth partially open 
and with the breath in an uninterrupted stream. 

The elementary sounds called consonants have the follow- 
ing peculiarity. They are unable to form even the shortest 
word or syllable mthout the aid of a vowel. Thus, the 
vowels a or are capable of being used as syllables, and so 
are the combinations ha or h. But the single sounds of b\ 
or l\ if taken by themselves, cannot form a word, or even a 
syllable. 

In order to understand this difierenoe, it is necessary to 
take some mute consonants and to pronounce them as in- 
dependently of any vowel as it is possible to do. "We must 
try to give a sound to such single consonants as p\ t\ &c. 
In attempting this, we shall succeed in making an imperfect 
sound. 

Now, if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be one 
of the following, ^, /, t, th (as in thin), k, s, or sh, the sound 
will be that of a whisper. The sound of p,' f is that of a 
man speaking under the natural pitch of his voice. 

But if the mute consonant so taken and uttered be 
h, V, d, th (as in thine), g, z, or zh, the sound will be that of 
a man speaking at the natural pitch of his voice. 

§ 63. Those that are sounded like p' and f, &c., are 
called the Surd mutes. 

Those that are sounded like &' and v\ &c., are called the 
Sonam^t mutes. 







Surd. 




Sonant. 


p • 


. f 


k . 


. 


h , . V g^ 


t . 


. th» 


s . 


. sh 


d . . th» z 



Rule. — When two mutes of different degrees of sonancy 
come together in the same syllable, they form a sound that 
is incapable of being pronounced. 

' Ab in thin. * As in gun, * As in thine. ♦ As in azure. 
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This rule may be verified by practising a few combina- 
tions according to the arrangement of the preceding table ;. 
wherein it may be observed that the surd mutes are ar- 
ranged on the lefb, the sonant mutes on the right hand. 
Having clearly recognized the distinction between the two,, 
let us proceed. 



P 

t 



f 



Surd, 
k 

s 



sh 



Sonant. 



b 
d 



V 



g'^ . . 



z 



z' 



Taking whatever letter we may from the one side of th& 
double line, and joining it immediately, in the same syllable, 
with any letter whatever from the other side of the double^ 
line, we find the combination unpronounceable. 



aba^ 


avt, 


abth^ 


avtht 


aib. 


akd. 




age. 
afd. 
aJcb, 


aad. 


ashdf 


asff. 


ashgft&c. 



Of course, combinations of this sort can be written, and they 
can be spelt; they cannot, however, be pronounced, each 
sound remaining unchanged. 

In order to become praruyimced, a change must occur \. 
one of the sonnds must change its character, and so accom- 
modate itself to the other. This change takes place in one 
of two ways ; either the first of the two sounds takes the 
degree of the second, or else the second takes the degree of 
the first. Thus, dbt becomes pro&ounceable either by h be- 
coming jo, or by t passing into d; in other words, it changes 
either into apt or into dbd. So oq with the rest. 



av becomes either c^t, or avd. 
abth „ ff apth, „ abdh, 

agt „ „ akt, „ agd, 

aga „ „ aks, „ agz. 



apd becomes either apt, or abd. 
asd „ ,, a^t, „ aad, 

ashd „ „ asht, „ azhd, 

asg „ „ asJc, „ azg. 



This change is necessary and universaL It holds good not 
for the English alone, but for all languages. The only 

1 As in thin. * As in gun, • As in thine. * As va. oauTe. 
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difference is, that different languages change different letters ; 
that is, one language accommodates the first letter to the 
second, and so tnms agt into aht ; whilst another accom- 
modates the second letter to the first, changing agt into agd. 

§ 64. There is no fact that requires to be more familiarly 
known than this ; since there are, at least, three formations 
in the English language where its influence is most im- 
portant. . These ar'e the Possessive formd in -«, the Plurals 
in -5, the Preterites in -cZ and -L 

The 8 in the word stags is surd ; the g in the word stags 
is sonant. Notwithstanding this, the combination a^gs exists. 
It exists, however, in the speUing only. In speahmg^ the 
s is sounded as Zy and the word stags is pronounced stagz. 
Again, ii; words like to^sed^ jplucked, looked^ the e is. omitted 
in pronunciation. Hence the words become tossd^ plucJcd, 
hoJcd, &c. But this combination exists in the spellmg only ; 
since the preterites oi' plucky look, and toss, are, in speech, 
pronounced ^i^t^A;^, lookt, tosst, 

§ 65. Next to knowing that two mutes of different 
degrees of sonancy cannot come together in the same 
syllable, it is important to know that two identical sounds 
<;annot come together in the same syllable. 

In illustration of this, we may take a word ending in p, 
i, or ^, such as tap, hat^ or mis. To add a second p, a second 
t, or a second s, is impracticable. At the first glance this 
statement seems untrue. Nothing, apparently, is com- 
moner than words like tapp^ hatt, miss. However^ like the 
tx>mbination8 indicated above, these are, in reality, combi- 
nations in spelling only; they have no existence in pro- 
nunciation. "We have only to attempt to pronounce haft, 
sap'p, &c. to prove this. 

§ ^^. To express these twenty-eight sounds in writing, 

there are, in English, the following twenty-six letters i a ei 

ouwyphfvtdkgszhlmnrjcqx. It is, therefore, 

easy to see that there are in English more sounds to be ex- 

j>reBBed in writing than there are letters to express them by. 
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From these twenty-six letters, however^ we must subtract 
the following — 

1. The letter j, as in jest; since it is not one of the 
twenty-eight simj>le elementary sounds that this letter is 
the sign of. The subtraction of the letter j reduces the 
number of letters expressive of the simple sounds to twenty- 
five: 

2. The letter c; since it expresses only what is as well 
expressed by either s otJc* The words city and can are pro- 
nounced sity and han respectively. The subtraction, of the 
letter c. reduces the number of letters expressive of the 
simple sounds to twenty-four : 

3. 4. The letters q, and x; since q is only Jew, and x is 
only Jcs. The words queen and hox are pronounced hween, 
and holes, respectively. The subtraction of the letters q and 
« reduces the number of letters to twenty-two. 

We have now seen that for* twenty- eight simple elemen- 
tary sounds there are only twenty-two simple elementary 
letters ; consequently, six of the simple elementary sounds 
have no sign or letter corresponding to them. These are, 

1. The u in hut 

2, 3. The th in (a) thin ; in (h) thine. 

4. The sound of the sh in sJdne, 

5. The sound of the z in azure. 

6. The sound of the ng in Jcing. 

§ 67. The English Alphabet is, 

1. Redundant. It contains three superfluous letters, 
viz. c, q, and x. 

2. Deficient. It wants signs for the six sounds men* 
tioned in § 66. 

3. Inconsistent. It expresses the double sound of the 
first letter in jest (dzJi) by a single sign, and the single 

* See § 68j Here the list gi^eBjoriy sounds: eleven of the vowels, 
however, are reducible to modifications of a, e, i, o, and u ; whilst the 
last six sounds are Diphthongs. 

B 
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Bonnds of the first letters in thin, tJiine, and sMney by two 
signs (th and sli). 

There are other faults in the English Alphabet and the 
English method of spelling, which it is not necessary here 
to enlarge upon. For many of these a sufficient, though 
not satisflBMstory, reason can be exhibited. 



§ 68. 




Rtjcapitulation. 








Vowels, 


1. 


Tlio sound of the letter 


a 


in 


father. 


It 


2. 


it 




)» 


« 


)) 


fate. 


»» 


3. 


)» 




)> 


a 


tt 


fat, 


»> 


4. 


»> 




it 


tf 


»> 


bed. 


i» 


5. 


»» 




It 


e 


it 


glebe. 


>> 


6. 


jy 




») 


• 

1 


»» 


pin. 


>> 


7. 


it 




»> 





i» 


prove. 


»» 


8. 


» 




If 


tf 


» 


full. 


!> 


0. 


>» 




letters 


aw 


>> 


bawl. 


»♦ 


10. 


• » 




letter 





it 


note. 


»> 


11. 


>» 




>» 





»> 


not 


»» 


12. 


>» 




»> 


u 


)} 


but. 


Semivowels, 


13. 


»i 




>». 


w 


it 


well. 


j> 


14. 


>» 




•1 


y 


it 


yes. 


Mutes, 


15. 


»» 




;♦ 


V 


it 


pain. 


n 


16. 


»» 




)) 


h 


i» 


bane. 


»»■ 


17. 


»♦ 




:> 


f 


» 


fane. 


>> 


18. 


»» 




»» 


V 


>» 


vane. 


ir 


19. 


»» 
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»» 


t 


It 


tin. 


»> 


20. 


?i 




»» 


d 


a 


din. 


>r 


21. 
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th 


M 


thin. 


M 
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th 


» 


thine. 


ti 
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letter 


7c 
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Ml, 


>» 


24. 
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>» 


9 


?» 


guns. 


Sibilants, 
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seal. 


ti 


26. 


>» 




)t 


z 


>» 


zeal. 


jy 


27. 


»» 
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sh 


»> 


shine. 


>> 


28. 


>» 




letter 


4^ 


»» 


azure. 


Nasal, 


29, 


)) 


>» 


letters 


ng 


?» 


king. 


Breathing, 


30. 


»» 




letter 


h 


)* 


hot. 


Liquids, 


31. 


»» 
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I 


tt 


low. 


if 


32. 
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it 


mow. 


j» 
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no. 


j» 
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r 


tt 


row. 
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Dtphihongs, 35. The sound of the letters ou in Tiouse. 
36. „ „ „ ew „ new. ' 

37. 






)» 38. 

Sibilants* 39. 

40. 



„ letter i „ jyine. 
„ letters oi „ twcg. I 
„ „ ch „ chest. ) 



j> 



letter J „ ^csf. J 



The last two sotinds of this list are Compound Sibilants; 

inasmnch as they are made up out of those of tsh and dzh 

• respectively. They are, in fact, Consonantal Diphthongs, 

though the term Diphthong is generally limited to Voiv^l 

combinations. 

§ 69. Accent, — The following words are accented on the 
first syllable — anchor^ drgite, hasten, father, foxes, smiting, 
husband, market, vapour, barefoot, &c. 

In brigade, pretence, harpoon, relieve, deter, assume, &g- 
sought, bereft, before, abroad, abode, abstruse, &c., the accent 
is on the last. 

I. Words where the unaccented syllables are to the ac- 
cented syllables as one to one : 

a. Accent on the first syllable, — dnchoi*, a/rgue, &c. 

b. Accent on the second syllable, — harpoon, brigade, &e. 

II. Words where the unaccented syllables are to the 
accented syllables as two to one : 

a. Accent on the first syllable, — fortify, merrily, cheerily^ 
pitiful, destitute, 

b. Accent on the second syllable, — disable, endeavour, 
reptUsive, replenish, 

c. Accent on the third syllable, — caA)alier, disembogue, 

d. Words with their accent on the fourth syllable from 
tJie end are rare; because, quadrisyllables have generally 
two accents, as European ; or one on the third syllable from 
the end, as inquisitive. Still, there are a few words, like 
orthodoxy, &c., where the accentuation is orthodoxy, and not 
ortJwdoxy. Three, however, as a general rule, is the greatest 
number of syllables for which a single accent is suflB.cient. 

§ 70, Words like harpoon and cavalier, where the accent 

E 2 
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is on the last syllable, are comparatively rare in English. 
This is because the ordinary place of the accent is on the 
most fundamental syllable of the word to which it belongs ; 
secondary additions, whether affixes, like the -ly in mdnly^ 
the -ness in nearness, &c., or prefixes, like the he- in hesjpeaJc, 
the tvith' in without, &c., being unaccented. 

As afOxes, or additions to the end of a word, are com- 
moner in English than j^refixes, or additions at the be^n- 
ning of one, the tendency of our grammar is to throw the 
ftccent hack, i.e, towards the beginning of words of more 
than one syllable, rather than towards their end. 

§ 71. The same was the case in Latin; where, as most 
-words ended in an inflectional, or some similar superadded 
syllable, the accent was thrown back. In the Latin, how- 
ever, before it became French, many of these unaccented 
syllables dropped off; and words like civiUis, natiStb'is^ and 
many others, became civile, nation, and the like. The 
French, then, abounds in words whereof the last syllable 
is accented ; and, hence, it will be found that most of the 
words like cavalier, brigade, and the like — words with their 
accent on the last syllable — are of French origin. 

The derivatives of the word tijrant well illustrate the 
conflict between the claims of the most fundamental part 
of the word to keep the accent, and the difficulty of 
thro>P7ing it as far back as the fourth syllable from the end : 
^1) t'^rant; (2) tyranny, not tyranny; (3) tyrannical; (4) 
tyrannically, Nevertheless, we say tyrannic, not t'jrannic ; 
probably on the precedent of tyrannical. Here we have as 
many as three manifestly superadded syllables. 

§ 72. Certain words, in other respects identical, are 
Nouns when the accent is on the first. Verbs when it is on 
the last, syllable — e.g., an absent man as opposed to I absent 
■myself; augment, auginent ; comyound, compound ; survey y 
purvey ; torment, torment ; &o., &c. 
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PART III. 
JETYMOLOGY. 

§ 73. Etymology of two kinds. — There are two kinds of 
Etymology* 

(1.) One treats of such connections as that between 
words like pater and father ; joatres and fathers. Thes^ 
belong to different languages, and are not derived from ono 
another. The -s in both is the sign of the same case ; and 
the radical pai;ts of the two are the same. But their history 
is that of two co7icurreni forms; and the common origin 
must be sought in some older form of speech. This iB 
Comparative Etymology. 

(2.) The other treats of such connections as patres and 
pater ; faJtlwrs and father. Here one of the two words is 
derived from the other, and both forms belong to the same 
language. This is Grammatical Etymology; with which 
the present treatise will have the most to do. 

Etymology deals with single words and the various forms 
they may take. It is, in doing this, opposed to Syntax, 
which treats of two or more words in combination. 

§ 74i. But, as two words are often combined into one, 
we have a department of grammar intermediate to the two 
divisions. This is called Composition. It is sometimes 
difficult to say where the combination of two separate words 
ends, and the fusion of the two into one begins. Composi- 
tion, however, is generally and properly considered to belong 
to Etymology. 
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Composition takes place when two separate words are 
joined together so as to form a single word, as 

(lay-light dog-star English-man 

nut-brown father-like pea-cock. 

§ 75. Derivation takes place when a word is either 
changed by the addition of some new elementary sound, or 
by the alteration of one previously existing. 

hunt-cr drnrik-ard ^-spoke 

wood-en , B^m-ster chick-en. 

Composition implies the addition of whole words ; Deriva- 
tion, the addition of parts of wJiole words, either real or 
possible. 

§ 76, Certain Derivatives are called Ivftections, These 
present themselves in nouns and verbs only. They are the 
forms by which we determine gender, number, case, voice, 
mood, tense, and person, and will be considered in detail in 
the sequel. 

The Inflection of a noun is called its Declension, Nouns 
are declhted* 

The Inflection of a verb is called its Conjugation, Verbs 
are conjugated, 

§ 77, Transitional foTTns. — ^All these divisions run into 
one another ; though not to an extent which should em- 
barrass us if a few preliminary notices are borne in mind. 

Grammatical combinations may be made in such a man- 
ner that it is difficult to determine whether two separate 
words are in contact with one another, and combined by the 
rules of Syntax, or in a state of Composition. Thus in aU 
ildck birds are not hldchhirds, what is blacJcbird ? Is it a 
pair of separate words or two words combined into one ? 
Again in Thursdanj, is the combination one like ma/rCs hat 
in which the -9 is the sign of a genitive case, and the case is 
one of Syntax ; or is ^ a mere connected link by which the 
two elements of a compound are united ? It may be either. 
In questions of this kind it is the accent helps us. In the 
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ordinary syntactic combination each word keeps its own. 
accent, as black bird. In composition one gives way to 
the other — bldcJ^ird, Thursday,, 

Composition often simulates derivation when, after the 
union of two distinctly separate words, one of them either 
changes its form or becomes obsolete. Thus mombj looks 
more like a derivative than ^ componnd. Bat it is only a 
shortened form of manlike. Again, the ric in bishop'ric is 
no longer current as an ordinary term in English. Yet, 
when it was first attached to the word bisJiop, it wa^ as 
truly a separate word as kmgdomy domain, ot jurisdiction^ 
or any other substantive. 

With instances like those just given the process of re- 
ducing derivation to composition is an easy matter. All 
that is required is a certain amount of knowledge of the 
language in its earlier stages. This is wanted for bishopric. 
But in the word manly less than this will be enough. We 
have only to consider a little, and its connection with man* 
like strikes us at once. The words gerdlemanh/ and gentle^ 
nnanLike are still more to the .purpose. With a little know- 
ledge, then, and a little consideration, we can do muchr— so 
long as the word is a eZmyllable — ^for we can separate its 
component parts, even if we do no more. But tnoTi^yllables 
may also be, in respect to their origin, compounds. Here 
the analysis is more perple:dng. Words like not^ such, and 
which are not easily picked to pieces. Yet, common worda 
as they are, and monosyllables as they are, they are cmtr- 
pounds. Not is a compound of the negative element n\ and 
whit (a^ in not a whit). It is n^ aught, which is again 
compounded of a prefix a-. .Which is, in Scotch, whilk; 
in QenpasXf welch; and such is in Scotch swUk, and in 
German solch, where the Ik (Jfih) is the word like. Here, we 
get derivation, as opposed to composition in its most cha- 
racteristic form. 

In Frisian the form is simpler still ; the elements so 
Bjidlike being reduced to sok. From thilk=itJie like, found 
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both in ScotcH and our provincial dialects, the I is similarly 
ejected, and thee in the local dialects of the Sonth-westem 
counties represents the compound. 

Composition. 

§ 78. Substantives preceded by Substantiyes. — Day- 
star^ land-slip, lighUlwuae, fir-tree, goose-grass^ seiZ-man, 
colla/T'hone, earth-nut, fire-wood, moon-light. 

Substantives preceded by Adjectives. — BUnd-worm, free^ 
man, half-pe^my, grey -heard, quich-sHver, holy -day. 

Substantives preceded by Verbs. — Turn-spit, dare-devil^ 
turn-coat. 

Substantives preceded by the form in -ing. — Turning- 
lathe, sa/mng-mill. 

Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Sin-ful, thanh-ful, 
hlood-red, eye-hnght, coaUhlack, snow-white, nut-hrown, heaii- 
whole, ice-cold, foot-sore, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by AdjecHYes.^-' All-mighty, two^ 
fold, mamj-fold, &c. 

Adjectives preceded by Verbs. — Stamd-stUl, live-long. 

Verbs preceded by Verbs. — Hear^say. Bare. 

Present Participles* preceded by Adjectives (with an 
adverbial power). — AlUseeing, all-ruling, soft-fiotoing, fasU- 
sailing, merry 'making. 

Past Participles preceded by Adjectives. — New-born^ 
free-spoken, fresh-made, new-made, new-laid. 

Present Participles preceded by Substantives. — Fruits 
hearing, music-mahmg. 

Past Participles preceded by Substantives. — Heaven^ 
hom^ hed-ridden, blood-stained* 

Verbal Substantives preceded by Substantives. — Man^ 
6ater, woma/n-eater, kid-nappeVf horn-blower^ 

Verbal Adjectives preceded by Substantives. — Mop^ 
headed, chicken-hearted, 

^ See §§ 140-144. These will explain a difficulty trhich is only 
udicated here, viz., the ambiguous import of the termination -ing. 
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Verbal Adjectives preceded by Adjectives.— -OoM-Aearfecf, 
flaxen-Jiaired, hoUTieadedy curly-pated. 

§ 79. Adverbs entering into composition are of two 
sorts: 

1st. Those that can be separated from the word with 
which they combine, and, nevertheless, appear as indepen^ 
dent words ; as over, tmder, well, in over'do, under^go, well- 
heloved, &c. 

2nd. Those that, when they are separated from the verb 
with which they combine, have no independent existence aa 
separate words ; e,g, the syllables &e-, im-, a-, in he^Jiove, he^fit^ 
he-seem^ he^lieve, he-lie, hesmatter, he-smear, he-get, he-laJbawr^ 
he-do, he-gin, he-gird, he-hold, he-mourn, he-reave, he-deck^ 
he-think, he-mire, he-rhyme, un-hvnd, tm-do, %in-loo8e, tm-hcJc^ 
un-wind, anlight, a-roiise, a^riae, a^wake, a-waJcen, a-het,a-hide» 

Derivation. 

§ 80. Addition of a Vowel. — Ba-hy from hahe — JDogg-ie^ 
laas-ie, mous-ie, wif-ie. 

Addition of L. — Qird-le — mick-le — spark-ht 

Addition of B. — (1) LoMgh-t-er, slaugh-t-er; (2) gan^ 
d*er; (3) lay-er, fodd-er ; (^) hunt-er, sinn-er. 

Verbs — Hind-er, low-er. 

Addition of N. — Substantives. — Maid-en, mm-n (as in 
might and main). That the -n is no part of the original 
word in mai-n, we see from the word m^iy. The idea in 
both may and mai-n is that oijoower» 

. Adjectives. — ^Words of this sort express the circnm- 
stance of the object to which they are applied, being made 
of the material of which the radical part of the derivative is 
the name: thus, gold-en is a derivative frt)m gold, the 
material of which golden guineas are made. So, also, 
odk-en^ ash-en, heech-en, hraz-en^ flaoB-en, gold-en, lead^en^ 
siUe-en, wood-en, woolUen, h&tnjp-en, wJieat-en, oat-en, wax-en*. 

Addition of the sound of 0, originating in *ow or -oVy 
and spelt in the present English ^ow. — By comparison with 
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shade and mead^ the forms shad-^m and mead'OW are shown 
ix) be derivatiye. 

Addition of T. — 1. Sabstantiyes.^-a. Words which in 
A. S. ended in -^, gif-ty shrif-t, fhef-t, wef-t {weave), rif-t, drif'tj 
ihrif't, froS't (freeze), griS't {grind), fligh-t, sigh-t, draugh-t 
{draw), weigh-t 

h. Words which in A. S. ended in -ta. The ooixiponnds 
•of the word tmright (from the root work, in the old past 
tense wrought) ; snch as cart-wrigh't, wJieel^wrigh-t, milU 
'wrtgh't, &c. 

2. Adjectives. — Tigh-t {tie). 

Addition of D. — Substantives.— JBran-^ (bum, hremi, 
•obsolete)^ fioo^d {flow), mai-d {may in Lowland Scotch), 
see'd {sow), hir-d-en {hear). 
. 2. Adjectives. — CoUd {cool). 

Addition of TH (A. S. ]> as sounded in thin). — Sub- 
stantives. — Dearth, bir-th {bear), heaUtK leng^th, bread-th, 
heigh't, dep-th, mir^th, tru-th, weaUth, fiUth, tiUth {tillage, 
or tiUed ground), ki-th (as in the phrase kith and kin). 

2. Adjectives. — The syllable 'Cou-th in the compound 
word un^xm-th. This word originallj means unknmon, ori- 
.ginating in the word A;en=to know. 

Addition of TH (A. S. t$) as sounded in thine. Bur- 
ih'en^ derived from bear. 

Addition of the sound of the Z in zeal and the S m flags 
{Jlagz). — ^Verbs. — Clea/nse {clenz), from choM. Li A. S. 
'Clcen'S'ian. 

Addition of the sound of K^-^^HiU-ock. 

Addition of the sound of the vowel E (as in. feet), origi- 
nating in ^ig, and spelt in the present English -^.-— All the 
•derivative adjectives that now end in -y, ended in A. S. in 
-i^; as blood-y, craft-y, drear-y, might-y, mist^y, mood^y, 
nierr-y, worth-y, of which the A. S. forms were blod-ig^ 
*4yr(Bft-'ig, dreor^ig, might^ig, mist^ig, mod-ig, myr-ig, worth^ig. 

Addition of -en, or -in. — Vix-en^:- female fox. 

Addition of the syllable Ang. — Farth-vng (J), ridding * 

* As the Three Ridings of Yorkshire. 
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(^, a oorraption from thrith'ing). Also, deans^vng^ dawn-' 
ing^ mom'mg. In these words the 'ing was originally 
'Ung ; as dcBn-S'iMig, dag-ung, A. 8. 

Addition of the syllable Uing, — Oos-Ling (little goose)^ 
duch-Umg (little duoh), dar-Uing (little dear)^ hire-Umgy 
fotmd'Uingy fond-Umg, nest-Uing^ &c. The words of this class 
are generally diminatives, or words expressive of smallness. 

Addition of the syllable -hin, — Lamh-Jcm (little lamb)^ 
man^i'Idn (little mem). Words ending in 'hin are chiefly 
diminutives. 

Addition of the syllable ^reL — CocJc-erel (little cock), 
j^h-erel (little pike). 

Addition of the syllable ^ard, — Brunk-ard, stink-ard. 

Addition of the syllable old, — ThreaJi-old, 

Addition of the syllable -em. — Uast-ern, west-em, nortli^ 
ern, south-em. 

Addition of the syllable -ish. — OJdld-isJi, Eng-lish, self- 
ish, whit-ish. The original form was -isk ; cild-isc (child^ 
ish), JEJngUisc (EngUish), A. S. 

Addition of the syllable -iiess. — Good-ness, had-Jiess, 
wicked-nesH, hright-ness, dark-ness, weari-ness, dreari-ness, 
&c. 

Change of the sound of a consonant. — Price, prize ; cloih, 
cZothe (pronounced clodJie) ; iise, use (pronounced uze) ; grass, 
graze ; grease (pronounced greace), grease (pronounced 
greaze). In each of the pairs of words given above, the 
former is a substantive, and the latter' a verb. 

Change of the sound of a vowel. — Rise, raise : lie, lay : 
fall, fell : sit, set. The generaliiy of these words are verbs. 
There are, however, a few nouns ; as top, tip ; cat, kit. 

Here the sense is generally that of a Diminutive. 

§ 81. The termination -ry in words like rookery^ fishery, 
&c., presents some difficulty. It is clear that the -r forms 
no part of the original word ; for, though there is sudh a 
word as fisher, fisherman, there is no such word as rocker. 
Neither does fishery mean a oolleetion of fishermen, but 
one of fishes. Yeomanry and Jewnj are 'svot^ ol %ygk^9Mc 
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origin and meaning. They carry -with them the idea of a» 
collection, or assemblage* The words EnglisliQ-tj, Damsh'i/j 
and Welsliery are to be found in old authors. They are, 
however, at present obsolete. JEyrie is generally said to 
mean the nest of an eagle. It rather means a collection of 
eggs, or eggery ; for such is the old form of the word. 

What, however, is the -r ? In the old Dutch and other 
allied dialects, we find a kind of plural in -?*. Thus cealfru=i 
ccihes; lambru^amhs ; eggru=:egg8. Indeed, in one word 
it occurs in provincial and archaic English, viz* cTiilder^= 
children. Out of this -r, with the addition of the sound of 
-y, has the termination ^ry in the words above given origi* 
nated. 

In other words, however, this origin is inadmissible; 
and the idea of collection or assemblage is either obscure 
or non-existent. Such are foolery, ^rtidery, bravery, aloAjery, 
witchery, atitchery {iieedleworlc), &c. In all these the -ry has 
originated out of a false analogy. 

§ 82. Derivation by means of the addition of the syl- 
lable -«/er. — Songster, punster. Originally words in str^ 
were limited to the names of females, and were opposed to 
the substantives in -er, the names of male agents. Thus, 
in A. S., 



sangere, a male singer 
bsecere, a male baker 
fidelere, a male fiddler 
webbere, a male weaver 
rsedere, a male reader 
soamere, a male seamer 



u 



sangestre, a female singer, 
bsecestre, a female baker, 
fidelestre, a female fiddler, 
webbestre, a female weaver., 
raedestre, a female reader, 
seamestre, a female seamer 
(or seamstress). 



The single word spinster still retains its feminine 
force. 

Inflection. 

§ 83* Inflection is a special part of Derivation* It 
consists of (1) the Declension of Nouns, and (2) the Con* 
Jugation of Verbs* We begin with Nouns. 
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The declension of a noun gives its signs of (1) Gender, 
<2) Number, (3) Case. 

The words hou and girl, father and mother, horse and 
vnare are the names of living beings of different sexes — hoy, 
father, and horse, the names of males; girl, mother, and mare 
of females. 

In grammar, however, instead of saying that the word 
boy is a male word, and the word girl a female word, we use 
the terms mxtsculine Bud feminine ; and we say that hoy is a 
word of the masculine gender, and girl a word of the femi- 
nine gender. But besides such objects as hoys and girls, 
which are either male or female, there are in the world a 
vast number of objects, such as swmxls, hoivs, shoes, iron, &c., 
that are neither male nor female. These objects have 
names, and these names are very often neither masculine 
nor feminine, though they are sometimes supposed to be 
endowed with sex, and made either males or females. Words 
of this sort, that are neither masculine nor feminine, are 
said to be of the neuter gender. We may say then that 
there are three genders ; the masculine, the feminine, and 
the neuter. The masculine denotes males; the feminine, 
females ; and the neuter things, or objects that are neither 
male nor female. We can now apply this to the words 
mentioned above. In the English substantives and adjec- 
tives there is no true Inflection indicative of Gender; 
words like onan, woman, he-goat, she-goat, &c., being ap- 
proximations only. In Anglo-Saxon, however, this Inflec- 
tion existed, and even in the language as it is spoken at 
the present time, exists among the Pronouns. Thus — 

The two words him and her are of the same number, in 
the same case, and from the same nominative. Yet they 
are different words, and they differ in meaning ; the first 
being applied to males, the second to females only. 

Have you seen your hrother ? — Yes, I have seen him. 

Have you seen your sister ? — Yes, I Jiave seen her. 

Now this difference of form gives a true inflection of 
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gender, and it is one of the peculiarities of pronouns to be 
changed, not only in the way of case and number, but in the 
way of gender also. 

§ 84. Number. — ^In the following phrases we speak of a 
single object ; that is, of one object and of no more than 
one; a father, my father, this fatJier, one father ; a son, my 
son, this son, one son ; a Iwrse, this Iwrse, that horse, my horse, 
one Iwrse, Here the words father, son, and horse, appear 
in a simple form, without the addition of any letter or 
syllable whatsoever. But this is not the case with words 
like these fathers, these son-s, tJiese Iwrs-es, &c. Here we 
speak of more objects than one ; that is, of tiuo (or more) 
fathers, of two (or more) sons, and of two (or more) horses ; 
and hence the letter s is added to the words fatJier, son, 
and Iwrse respectively. Now in the Latin language the 
word singularis means single; so that the forms without s, 
such as father, son, and horse, denoting respectively one 
father, one son, one Iwrse, and no more, are called singular 
forms, and are said to be in the singular number. On 
the other hand, in the Latin language the words plus and 
plurali^ mean m>oro or many ; so that the forms with s, like 
fathers, sons, and horsss, denoting respectively two (or 
more) fatlwrs, two (or more) so^rn, two (or more) horses, 
are called plural forms, or are said to be in the plu/ral 
number. In the English language we may therefore say 
that there are two numbers, the singular and the plural. 
The singular speaks of one (a father), and the plural speaks 
of more than one (fathers, books) . 

§ 85. Case, — ^We may arrive at a knowledge of the 
nature of cases by examining the structure of the following 
propositions. 

He is striking him ; — ^these words form a proposition, of 
which Jie is the subject, is the copula, and striking him the 
predicate. Now he and him, although the same parts of 
speech, of the same gender, and of the same number, appear 
222 different forms. In one there is the presence, in the 
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other the ahsence, of the letter m (Jie, hi-m). The reason of 
this is because the two words are in different cases. The 
same takes place with they are striking them. We cannot 
say hvm is striking he, nor yet them is striking tJiey. W& 
cannot even say, him is striking, them are striking. If we 
examine farther, we shall find that he and tJiey can, by them- 
selves, form terms ; since we can say not only he is striking y^ 
but this is he, and these are they. On the other hand, him 
and them can only form ;parts of terms : as he is striking' 
tJisvi, they are striking him. Such is the difference in 
meaning between the words he and him. 

When the words differ from each other in meaning in 
the way that he and him, they and them differ, it is the habit, 
more or less, of languages to express this difference of mean- 
ing by a difference of form. This is done with the words 
just quoted ; where ho and fhey take one form, and him and 
them another. Differences of this sort, expressed by differ- 
ence of form, are said to constitute cases. The word he is 
in one case (the nominative), the word him in another (the 
accasative or objective). So it is also with they and tJiem. 

A noun is said to be in the nominative case when it can 
by itself constitute a term. The words lie and father are 
nominative cases ; since we can say, he is speaking, father is 
coming, this is he, this is father. 

Tliey fought with a sword. — Here there is the substantive 
sword accompanied by the word with. In many languages, 
however, the word with would be omitted, and the word 
sword change its form. The Anglo-Saxon for they fought 
with tlie sword, was feohton sweord-e^ where no such word as 
with appeared in the sentence, but where the additional 
syllable -e served instead. This constituted in Anglo-Saxon 
a particular case. 

This is a picture of John. — ^Here there is the substantive 
John accompanied by the word of. In many languages, 
however, the word of (or its equivalent) would be omitted, 
and the word John would change its form. This wouH 
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constitute a frcsH case. The meaning of the sentence this 
is a jpicture of John is, this is a picivre of which John is the 
subject (or original). 

§ 86. These three inflections, viz. Gender, Number, and 
Case, belong to the declension of nouns. They are true 
Inflections, which the following are not. 

Difference of sex expressed by composition, — 

Male. Female. 

A^-goat she-goat 

cocAr-sparrow hen-s^airovr 

TnaU'SeTYunt TJiaid-serrfLnt, 

Here objects of different sexes are expressed by partially 
different words, and the result is a compound. 

Difference of sex expressed by deHvatimi. — The words in 
the first column are the names of males, those in the second 
of females. 

Male. Female, 

duke dvLch'Css. 

peer peer-cs«. 

Here the names of females are formed from those of 
males by the addition of the syllable ess. The result is an 
ordinary derivative ; of French origin. 

When we come to the conjugation of verbs we shall meet 
with other Inflections, viz., those of Person, Tense, and 
Mood. Of these the first two are the most truly Inflectional, 
in the present English. The Infinitive Mood has lost its 
original termination -en ; and so has the Conjunctive. Of 
this mood the signs for all the Persons except the Third 
Singular are the same as those of the Indicative. The 
difference between he speaks and if he speak is neglected ; 
and, even/ adhered to, it gives us only a negative sign of 
Mood, i.e., the omission of the s of the Indicative. 

Inflection, etc., of Peonouns. 
§ 87. The Pronouns — why considered first. — ^The pronouns 
come first under notice on account of the fulness of their 
declension. They are not, however, in this respect all alike. 



Male. Female. 

actor SLctT'ess 

lion lion-ess 
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Words like some, same, each, &c., liave no more signs of 
gender, numbers, or case than the adjective; and this means 
that they have none at all. Self, one, and other are declined 
like substantives. 

But the (1) demonstrative, (2) interrogative, and (3) 
relative pronouns, which are all declined on the same prin- 
ciple, have a true distinction of gender, and, at least, three 
oblique cases. 

The demonstrative, interrogative, and relative pronouns 
have all a neuter in /, a possessive in s, objectives in m, n, or 
r, according to the gender ; it, wliat, Ms, whose, him, whom, 
when, h&Ty where, I-t, tha-t, and wha-t are true neuter signs ; 
t being the original sign of the neuter gender. In the present 
Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Icelandic, and in the old 
Norse and Moeso-Gothic, all neuter adjectwes as well end in«^, 

§ 88. Demonstratives. — The demonstrative pronouns 
derive their name from the Latin word demonstro=I sJiow, 
or point out. 

Of demonstrative pronouns there are three varieties, 
viz. : 

1. True demonstratives. — This, that, yon. 

2. Demonstratives which partake of the nature of the 
personal pronouns — he, she. 

3. The definite article, the. 

True demonstratives. — This applies to comparatively- 
near ; that to comparatively distant; yon to remote objects. 

Yon is undeclined. Thds and that are declined in respect 
to number only. 

The old pud proper plural of the demonstiutive and 
definite article fe, ]>io, jKjet, was yd, foe, tha, thea or tho, with- 
out any sound akin to that of the semivowel y, as in they. 
This was when he had a plural number (hi, heora, heom) 
of its own ; now superseded by they, their, them. When 
this plural of he became obsolete, a double change affected 
the plural of fe : (1) the vowel a became -ej, -^i, or -ey— 

p 
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fe^, tliei ; (2) ]>a, \o took the affix -^, tlie forms they and 
iliose being the resnit. 

He is found in the singular number only. 

Masculine. Feminine. Nenter. 
Nominative: he — it. 

Possessive: his her, its. 

Objective : him, her, it. 

She is now undeclined. 

The nature of the demonstrative pronouns is only under* 
stood through their history. In the older stages of our lan- 
guage, the words this and that were fully decHned and had 
both possessives and objectives. More than this, they had 
two other cases ; the dative and the instrumental. To say 
that this inflection is wholly lost, would be inaccurate. It 
stm exists, though in an altered form and bs a different part 
of speech. 

Certain words, which at the present time are adverbs, 
were originally demonstrative pronouns. Thus : 

There was a dative case, of the singular number and 
feminine gender, meam'ng in that direction ; the word di^ 
rection being understood. 

Then was in the objective case, masculine gender, and 
singular number. It meant at that time ; time being under- 
stood. 

The word the in such expressions as all tJio more^ all the 
better, the more the merrier, is more remarkable stQl. It 
means by so much; and was, originally, an instrumental 
case. The Anglo-Saxon form was f y (thy) ; corresponding 
in power to the Latin eo (eo majtis). Its present identity 
of form with the definite article is accidental ; the origin of 
the two words being different. 

In like manner, here was the dative feminine of he ; and 
meant in this direction or ^pkLce, 

It, in its present form, has no evident connection with 
he; of which, however, it is the true neater. The older 
form is hU. 
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Its is a strange word and a new word. The original 

neuter possessive was Ida for the masculine and neuter 

genders. From a comparison by Mr. Watts of the different 

versions of the Bible it appears that * so lately as 1611 — 

the date of the issue of the authorized version — the word 

did not exist, or, at aU events, was not considered to belong 

to that elevated portion of the language regarded as 

suitable for the translation of the sacred writings.' 

And thei shulen take the iacyntyn mantle with the which thei 
shnlen cover the candelstik with the lanterns and her {their) toonges &; 
snyters. — Wicliffe, 

Thei schulen also take a meatie of iacynt, with which thei shnlen 
hile (cover) the candelstike with these lantemes and tongis and snytels. 
•^Purvey, 

And they shall take a cloth of jacyncte and cover the candelstick 
of light and her lamps and Jter snoffers and fyre pans and all hir oyle 
vessels which they occupy about itj and shall put upon her and all Iter 
instrumentes a couerynge of tazus skin and put it upon staues. — Ti/n- 
daUy 1530. 

And they shal take a yalowe clothe and cover the candelsticke of 
light therwith, & her lamps with her snoffers, and outquenchers. — Co- 
verddte^ 1535. 

And they shall take a cloth of iacincte and cover the candelstycke of 
lyght and her lampes and her snoffers and fyre panes and all her oyle 
vessels which they occupy aboute it, &c — Mathews, 1537* 

And they shall take a cloth of blue and cover the candlestick of 
the light and his lamps & his tongs, and his snuffdishes, and all the oil 
vessels thereof wherewith they minister unto it. — Authorized Version. 

The feminine of he was heS. This has been lost. In 
Anglo-Saxon, however, the inflection was— 

Masculine. Feminine. Neuter. 

He heo hit. 

Beside which there was an accusative form hine, JSim was 
originally dative. 

In the plural the changes have been greater still. In- 
stead of tJieyy their f and them^ the Anglo-Saxons said hi, 
hiray hem ; all of which forms were true inflections of hey 
and all of which are now lost. To make up for them, the 
existing plurals have been borrowed from another c^^.ti^t . 

F 2 
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She was originally the feminine of se, and served as the 
definite article ; as se hlaford^the lord; seo hlafdiges^the 
lady. At the present time the masculine se no longer exists, 
whilst, in the feminine, sJie stands in the place of the 
Anglo-Saxon Jieo. 

These changes being understood, it is easy to see how 
inaccurate it is to talk of she being the feminine, and they 
being the plural, of lie. The different words belong to 
different systems, and are no more the masculines and femi- 
nines of one another, than (to use a well-known illustra- 
tion) pvss is the vocative case of cat. 

§ 89. Of the two powers of the pronoun who, the InterrO' 
gative is the older ; its use as a Relative being secondary. 

The neuter form is wliat ; the possessive, whose ; and 
the objective, whom 

The adverbs where and when were originally dative and 
accusative cases &om who ; in other words, the remarks that 
applied to here, tliere, and then, apply to where and wJien. 

Again, — why was originally the instrumental form hm; 
meaning, for what reason ; in Latin, qua caxisd ? 

WJiich is no true neuter, no true inflection. It is a com- 
pound of the radical of the relative and the adjective like. 

The Scotch form still possesses the I ; as whilJc. So does 
the German wehh-e. Such is a similar compound from 
^O'liJce, in Scotch swilJc, in German solch. 

Whose. — This is the way of writing whoes or who's. It 
"disguises to a slight extent the nature of the word, which 
is, in respect to its sound, as regular a possessive case as 
Jather^^ or man's. 

The relatives, as already stated, differ from the inter- 
rogative only in their syntax. 

§ 90, The true 'personal pronouns. — I, me, and loe denote 
the speaker. Thou and ye the person spoken to. 

I is found in the nominative case and singular number 
only. 

Me has no nominative case. Its possessive is my, its 
objective me. 
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Forms of the first personal pronorm, singular — I — ij?c, 
my. 

Forms of tbe^rs^ personal -pronoun^ plural — we, ours, us. 

Forms of the second personal pronoun, singular — tliou,' 
thee, thy, * 

Forms of the second personal pronoun, plural — ye, you, 
your. 

The true possessive pronotins, — This is my hooJc ; this is a- 
hooh of mine. In each of these propositions we make an 
assertion as to the nature of a hook. We state what the 
book is in regard to ownership or possession. We assert 
that it is my hook, that it is a book belonging to me, that it 
is a book of mme, and not any other person's. 

Between, however, the words my, thy, our, your^ 
Iter, and their on one side, and mme, thine, ours, yours, hers, 
theirs on the other side, there is the following difference. 
My, thy, our, your, her, and their signify possession, because^ 
they are possessive cases. Mine, thine, ours, yo^i/rs, hers, 
theirs signify possession for a different reason. They par- 
take of the nature of adjectives, and in all the allied lan- 
guages are declined as such. 

In opposition to the words my, thy, our, your, her, their, 
they may be called the true possessive pronouns. Respect- 
ing the difference between these two classes of words, more 
may be seen in the Syntax. Those who are familiar with 
the classical languages may at once comprehend the dis-' 
tinction. My and thy are the equivalents of mei and tm ; 
mme and ihine, of meus (mea, vieum) and tuus (tua, tuum) / 
and, like meus (mea, meum) and tuus (tua, tuum^, mine and 
thine were once declined. 

In hers, theirs, ours, yours; or her-s, theirs, our-s, your^s ;' 
the analysis is lie-r-s, thei-r-s, ou-r-s, you^rs. Although 
adjectival in meaning, these forms originated as cases ; and 
that since the Anglo-Saxon period. The -s is the s of the 
genitive case; so that, in these words, we have a case 
formed from a case. 
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§ 91. One and man, — These are what are called the in- 
determinate pronouns. The latter has been entirely super- 
seded by the former. Yet they both have the meaning. The 
one, however, is a word of French, the other of German 
origin. 

a. One is the French on, as in on dit ^ one (i^e. the 
world at large, or Man in general) says. The older form is 
liomme^ which is the Latin ^omo^man. 

6. Before the Norman Conquest, or during the true 
Anglo-Saxon period, the word was man, just as it is at the 
present time in German, where m/vn 8agts=dit=one says^ 
they say. It presents itself as mc; the vowel being changed 
and the n dropped; the dropping of the n being conspicuous 
in the Frisian as a rule, and of the West- Saxon in this par- 
ticular word ; where it is me. 

The reflective pronoun self is chiefly connected with 
syntax. In respect to their etymology, self others and one 
are declined as substantives. 
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other's 
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others' 


ones' 



That some of these forms are rare is certain. Such expres- 
sions, however, as one is unwilling to put one^s friend to 
trouble, or my wife and little ones are well, or these are my 
two little ones' playthings, are common. 

§ 92. The -a in this, these, and tlwse. — ^These three 
words are compounds of the roots tlie and se ; both Demon- 
strative. In the word those (§ 88) the -se is a late addition. 
In this and these, however, it is found in the oldest speci- 
mens of our language. 

Numerals. 

§ 93. Cardinal Numbers. — ^It rarely happens that the 
whole of the Cardinal Numbers are, in any language, de- 
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•clined thronghout. One is naturally singular; so that it 
has no need to take any particular form in order to dis- 
tinguish it from a plural. In like manner the rest of the 
numbers are naturally plural, so that words like ^6 and six 
have no need of taking any particular form to distinguish 
them &om singulars. These £Eicts do away with the necessity 
of any forms expressive of number. The expression of case 
.and gender is not so naturally superfluous ; and, hence, in 
many languages the earlier numerals are declined. In the 
present EngHsh all the cardinals are undeclined. One anti- 
quated word, however, preserves a trace of an earlier 
Anglo-Saxon declension. The word twain was originally 
the Accusative masculine of twd (twd-n^ A. S. twegen), 

§ 94. As a NmnbeTy the word first is the ordinal of 
owe. As words they have no connection. There is no such 
word as on-th^ while ^r-«^ is a derivative from. fore. This 
difference between the Cardinals and the Ordinals of 1, 
ds wordsy is common throughout the class to which the 
Grerman class of languages belongs. German etn, erste 
(derived from ere=before) ; Latin unns prirmiSy Grreek lie 

As a Nvmber^ the word second is the ordinal of two. 
As words they have no connection. Second is the French 
second^ from the Latin secuv/dAis ; which is, itself, a form of 
seqwwndus^ from seguor=l follow. In English there is no 
such word as two-th. There w, however, in German zwei^ 
zweite. Hence the difference: the Cardinal and Ordinal 
which we have noticed as very general in thej^ra^ numeral, 
is less so in the second. 

In the word third and those that follow, no such differ- 
ences will occur. The Ordinal will be formed from the 
Cardinal by the addition of d or th^ subject to slight varia- 
tions. 

§ 95. Nv/merals from 13 to 19 incVusvce, — Here the affix 
^teen is another form of ten. It denotes Addition: i,e, thiv'* 
.tem=S+10. 
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§ 96. Numerals from 20 to 90 inclusive, — Here the aflBit 
'ty is, also, connected with the word ten, though not so 
closely. The fuller form of ty is tig-; and the g in tig is the 
ic in the Greek liK-a^ and the c in the Latin dec-QTBL, 

Tig means a Collection of Ten, or a Decad, and, so doing, 
denotes multiplication ; i,e. twen-tj^si^ x 10, or two tens. 
Nom, Fjdrir tigir manna=4 decads of men. 
Ace, Fj(5ra tiga n[ianna ^4 „ „ 
Dat Fjorum tigum manna=to „ „ 

Oen, Fjog^rra tiga manna=of „ „ 

§ 97. Possessive and Objective as names of English cases, — ■ 
Possessive is the English name for the Genitive case in Latin, 
Greek, and other languages ; and, in English, the two terms 
are sometimes used indiscriminately. But the alteration is 
an improvement. In the vast majority of cases the English 
form in -s denotes Possession ; thus the m^s hat means 
the hat of which the man is in Possession, The case is 
sometimes, perhaps often, used in other senses ; but to this 
of Possession it is mainly restricted. It ends in -s, i,e, 
takes 'a as its sign ; and, if this were all, there would be 
nothing more to say about it. But this is not the case. 
Practically the m>an^s hat means the hat of the man, and 
vice versa. Confusion comes out of this. The word of passes 
for the sign of the Possessive Case ; and there are few who 
have not considered it bM such. But the true sign of the 
Possessive Case is *s; and, in the combination hat of the 
ma/n, the word wcwi, whatever else it may be, is not a Pos- 
sessive Case. 

The fact is that iu the hat of the vnan we have no case 
at all, but a combination of words instead of one — ^which is 
a very different thing. This, alone, i^an instance of con- 
fusion. But it may be said that of governs a Possessive 
Case, and that, for this reason, the Combination is as truly 
Possessive as the Inflection. It may or not be this. If it 
were, however, we should expect, instead of the form wa», 
the Possessive form man^s — ^which we do not find. 
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This will be farther considered in the sequel. At pre- 
sent it is enough to say that of is not the sign of a Posses-^ 
sive or Genitive Case, in the way that 's is. 

§ 98. The Objective Case, — Objective, like Possessivej is 
a new name. The innovators, however, who introduced it 
showed good judgment. They preferred it to the old word 
Accusative. This was because, though the Objective Case 
m the main coincided with the Accusative, it was, to a 
considerable degree, made-up out of other Cases as well. 
The Objective, then, is an Accusative and something more. 

§ 99. Virtual Inflections, — There was, then, a time when 
the single case which is now called Objective consisted of 
two, three, or perhaps more cases, each with a name of its 
own. One of these was, certainly, an Accusative; and 
another Dative. Indeed, at the present moment, a third 
case still survives, though only found in Pronouns — 7ie, hisy 
hvm. This last word is called an Accusative. In Anglo- 
Saxon, however, it was no Accusative, but a Dative ; and 
of the Dative rather than the Accusative m was the sign. 
The sign of the Accusative was n. Hence, the form that 
corresponded with the Latin eumi was hene^ whereas him 
=ei. Again, in a few old words a genuine Instrumental 
Case is to be found. All these are now massed together 
under the general name Objective. Still, there are times 
when it is necessary to ask to what particular division 
of the Objective such or such a word should be referred. 
Few would deny that in such phrases as give it him^ it is 
like him^ the original Dative character of the form still 
maintains itself. Such cases may be called Virtual. 

Substantives. 

§ 100. A Substantive is an vtwariable name, capable of 
forming, by itself, either the subject or the predicate of a 
proposition. The Pronoun, as we have seen, can do the 
same; but the Pronoun differs from the Substantive in 
being a variable name. See §§ 192-200. 
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The Declensions of the Substantive are those of (1) 
Number, and (2) Case. 

The Numbers are two — ^the Singular and the Plural. 

The only GasCy with a distinct sign, is the Possessive ; 
•and even this does not distinguish it from the Plural 
Number — ^not, at least, in the language as it is spoken. This 
is because both the Nominative Plural and the Possessive 
■singular end in -« ; so that, when a word like fathers or 
the like stands alone, we have no means of knowing of what 
the sound 8 is a sign. When it stands in a sentence, and 
in the relation with other words, its import is more easily seen 
— ^for the context helps us. Still there is always the possi- 
bility of ambiguity of some kind. In writmg we remedy 
this by the insertion of the so-called Apostrophe, i.e. an 
inverted comma. Hence, whilst the fathers of the famUss 
^ves us a Plural Number, the faiher's children means the 
children of one fatJier^ and is a Possessive Case. This, how* 
-ever, is not so much a process of Language as an artificial 
•contrivance in the way of a substitute. In unwritten 
languages it can have no existence. 

But the ambiguity in the spoken language did not 
•always exist. The Anglo-Saxon sign of the Possessive was-e9, 
^,g. cyning^ki/ng — cyning-es, king's; while that of the Plural 
was 'OS, e.g. cyning^as, kings, 

§ 101. The Possessive FhMral, — This, like the Apostrophe 
in the Possessive Singular, is, to a great extent, artificial. 
In the Anglo-Saxon there was, certainly, a sign of the Pos- 
sessive Plural ; but it was -a — not -«, as cyninga^hings*=s 
of kings^=reg-ti/in. Here the present English again addresses 
itself to the eye, and by altering the place of the Apos- 
trophe we get such forms as the fatJiers' children=:the 
-children of different fathers. But between this Plural s* 
and the Singular '« there is this notable difference. The 
Singular « is a real one. The s* of the Plural has no exist- 
•ence at all ; for the s in words like fatliers^ is simply the '« 
In the 8 of the Nominative. K there were a true sign of a 
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Possessive Case, the full forms would be the faiher-s-ea 
children; the mctsteV'S-es men, &c. It is probable that if 
snch combisations existed, we should soon drop them, on 
account of the accumulation of esses. But it is also pro- 
bable that they never existed. In the few words where the 
Plural does not end in the sound of s, we have a true 
Possessive sign — e.g. men's, children's, oxev^s; and, so far, 
they are real, rather than artificial. 

§ 102. The result of these uses of s is that, with few 
exceptions, it stands for two cases and two numbers. 
Indeed, as a sign of Inflection, it is the only one which the 
Declension of the Substantive supplies. Even here, it 
speaks more to the eye than the ear. We spell it as if 
it were s ; but, in the great majority of cases, we sound it 
as z. 

In some cases we are obliged to do so — 

1. Thus : slahs^ slaves, lads, Modes, dogs, &c., are words 
which we can spell, but which we cannot pronounce. We 
pronounce them sldbz, sldvz, ladz, hlddz, dogz, &c. 

2. Words like hills, drums, hens, bars, days, fleas, hows, 
&c. we can pronounce as they are spelt ; but we do not. 
The s, in all these words, and in all words like them (i.e. 
all words ending a liquid or a vowel), is sounded as a «. 

3. If the last sound of the singular be that of s, z, the 
sh in shvne, or the z in azure, the addition is that of the 
sound of the syllable -ez (spelt -es) ; as loss-ez, Tciss-ez, hlaz-ez, 
haz-ez, bhish-ez, lash-ez, spelt loss-es, Jciss-es, hlaz-es, haz-es, 
hhish^es, lash-es. 

The true rule, then, for the Inflections of the Substan- 
tive is that it consists of the addition of the sound of 8 
modifisd according to the termincition of the root. 

§ 103. Plural of certain words in f. — The following words 
end in the sharp mute f—haf half, wife, life, calf leaf 
Now, according to § 102, their plurals should be formed by 
the addition of the sound of s in seal, and so be loafs, halfs, 
vjifes, lifes, cxdfsy leaf& (pronounced loafce, halfce, wifce, Ufce^ 
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calfce^ leafee). This, however, is not the case. Their 
plorals are formed by the addition of the sound of z in zeal, 
and are leaves, Jialves, tvives, lives, calves, leaves (pronounced 
loavz, halvz, wivz, livz, caZvz, leavz) ; the sound of the /being 
changed into that of v, Respecting these words we must 
observe : 

1. That the vowel before / is long. Words like rmiff, 
where the vowel is short, form their plurals by means of 
the sounds of the s in seal; as mtiff, muff-s (pronounced 
muffce). 

2. That they are all of Anglo-Saxon origin. In the 
words mischief, chief, handkerchief, grief, relief, the plural 
is formed as in muff-, that is, by the addition of the sound 
of 8 ; mischiefs, chiefs, &c. 

Putting these two fiaxrts together, we can use more 
general language, and say that 

When a word ends in the sound of/, preceded by a 
long vowel, and is of Anglo-Saxon origin, the plural is 
formed by the addition of the sound of the z in zeal. 

To this rule there are two exceptions. 

1. Dwarf; a word of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which 
forms its plural by means of the sound of s — dwarfs 
(pronounced dwarf ce). 

2. Beef; a word not of Anglo-Saxon origin, but which 
forms its plural by means of the sound of z — beeves (pro- 
nounced beevz). 

If we ask the reason of this peculiarity in the formation 
of the plurals of these words in -/, we shall find that it lies 
with the singular rather than the plural forms. In Anglo- 
Saxon, /at the end of a word was sounded as v ; and it is 
highly probable that the original singulars were sounded 
loav, halv, wive, calv, leav. 

§ 104. Plural forms in -ce. — 1. The word penny should 
form its plural by means of the sound of 2; in zeal. It does 
so, and consequently, there is the plural form pennies 
(jpemdz)' But, besides this, there is the form pence. 
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Now there are two plurals to the word 'penny y because 
there are two meanings. Six pennies means six separate 
penny-pieces. Six pence, or sixpence, means a single coin 
equivalent to six penny-pieces. This last sense is Collective 
rather than Plural, 

The plural pence has a further peculiarity. According 
to § 102, it ought to end in the sound of js in zeal, which it 
does not : it ends in the sound of « in seal. This serves to 
distinguish it from the plural of pen, which is penz (spelt 
pens), 

2. Dice, — ^This word ends in the sound of a in seal, 
instead of that of 2 in zeal. This serves to distinguish dice 
for play from dies (diez) for coining. 

§ 105. Equi/oocal forms from Singulars in s. — The number 
of the following words has always been a matter of discus- 
sion amongst Grammarians. 

1. Ahns, — The -s is no sign of the plural number, but 
part of the original singular, like the s in goose or loss. 
The Anglo-Saxon form was ceJmiesse, Notwithstanding this, 
we cannot say ahns-es in the same way that we can say 
Zoss-es, Hence the word alms is, in respect to its original 
form, singular : in respect to its meaning, either singular or 
plural. 

2. Biches, — The -s is no sign of the plural number, 
since there is no such suhstantvve as rich ; on the contrary, it 
is part of the original singular, like the s in distress. The 
form in the original French, from which language it was 
derived, is richesse. Notwithstanding this, we cannot say 
ricJiess-es in the same way that we can say distresses. 
Hence the word riches is, in respect to its original form, 
singular; in respect to its meaning, either singular or 
plural : most frequently the latter. 

3. News, — The -s here is no part of the original singular, 
but the sign of the plural, like the s in trees. Notwith- 
standing this, we cannot subtract the s, and say new, in the 
jsame way that we can form tree from trees, Henoe tW 
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word news is, in respect to its original form, plural ; in 
respect to its meaning, either singular or plural : most 
frequently the former. 

4. Means. — The -s is no part of the original singular, 
but the sign of the plural, like the s in trees. The form in 
the original French, from which language the word is 
derived, is moyen, singular ; moyens, plural. If we subtract 
from the word means the letter s, we say mea/n. Now, as a 
singular form of the word means, with the sense it has in 
the phrase ways atid msams, there is, in the current English, 
no such word as m^an, B.nj more than there is such a word 
as new from news. But, in a different sense, there is the 
singular form mean; as in the phrase the golden mea/riy 
meaning middle course. Hence the word meams is, in re- 
spect to its form, plural ; in respect to its meaning, either 
singular or plural. 

5. Pai/ns, — The form in the original French, fix)m which 
language the word is derived, is peine. The reasoning 
that has been applied to the word mea/ns is closely appli- 
cable to the word pains, 

G. The same also applies to the word amends. The 
form in French is amende, without the s. 

7, Mathematics, Physics, Metaphysics, Optics, Politics^ 
Ethics, Pnsvmiatics, Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, Mechamcs, 
Dynximics, Statics, — ^All these words are plural in form ; in 
sense ihey are either singular or pluraL 

The words just noticed may be called equivocal forms. 
In words like alms and riches the original s of the singular 
is confounded with the s, the sign of the plural. In the 
remainder the «, the sign of the plural, is taken for a part 
of the original singular. This confusion prevents the 
words in point from having either true singulai*s, like new, 
inean, pain ; or true plurals, like riches-es, aJms-es. 

If the reason of this confusion be inquired into, it will 
be found, 

1. That all the words in question are of foreign origin. 
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2. That in sense they are partly singular and partly 
plural. Alms means either a nv/nvber of se'parate donations 
taken severally, or a number of separate donations dealt with 
as a single act of clmrity. In the first case the plural, in 
the second the singular, sense predominates. 

§ 106. Signs of Number not ending in -s. — ^Besides the- 
usual plural forms in s, there are four other methods in 
English of expressing a number of objects. 

§ 107. Change of vowel. — This class consists in the pre- 
sent English of the following words : 

1. Man, singular ; men, plural. The vowel a changed 
to the vowel e. 

2. Foot, sing. ; feet, pi. The vowel oo (sounded as tha 
ou in could) changed to the vowel ee, 

3. 4. Tooth, sing. ; teeth, pi. : goose, sing. ; geese, pi. . The 
vowel 00 (as in food) changed to ee as in feet. 

5, 6. Mouse, louse, sing. ; mice, lice, pi. The diphthong 
ou changed to the vowel i (as in night). The combination 
ce used instead of se, for the same reason as in pence 
and in d^ce, i, e. lest, if written mise, lise^ the words should 
be pronounced mize, lize, 

§ 108. Addition of -en or -n. — In the present English the 
word oajew is the only specimen of this form in current use. 
In the older stages of our language the number of words in 
-en WBS much greater than at present. 
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§ 109. Ghilder. — Here the analysis is child-er-ew, the 
en being the en in ox-en, and the er or -r, that of child-er, 
which is the ordinary Northumbrian form. In A. S. the r 
was followed by an -u, the sign of the nominative case in tho 
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declension to whicli the word belonged. 2Egs=eggj lam= 
lamhf eealf=ca]f were thus declined, the plurals being cegru, 
lambru, ceafru ; eggs, lambs, calfs. From the first we get 
the word eyry or eggery, applied to the nest of the eagle. To 
the second we owe the b in lam&, which is no part of the 
original word: for when lam-, after becoming lam-er-Uy 
undergoes contraction, the euphonic insertion of 6 between 
the m and the r takes place, and then, because the letter h 
presents itself in the plural, it passes for a part of the 
simpler singular form. 

§ 110. Combination of two of the preceding msthods, — 
Three words occur in this class. 

1. Kyne^=^cow8 ; a plural formed from a plural by the 
addition of -n ; as cow, hye, hj-ne. Kye is found in pro- 
vincial English, and cj/ in Anglo-Saxon. 

2. GJdldren ; a plural formed from a plural by the addi- 
tion of en ; as cJiild', child-er, child^er-en^s children, 

3. Brethren; a plural formed from a plural by the addi- 
tion of -en ; as hrotlier, br ether (?) or brethre, hrether-en— 
brethren, 

§ 111. When the singular ends in o, the plural ends in 
oes ; as cargo, cargoes. 

When the singular ends in y, preceded by a consonant, 
the plural ends in ^ies ; as lady, ladies ; quantity, qtumtities. 

In youth, oath, truth, and jpath, the th, though sounded 
in the singular as in thin, is generally sounded in the plural 
as in thine. Youth, pronounced youdhz, not jouthce. Truth; 
pronounced trudhz, not truttce. Path, pronounced "psdhz, 
not pa^^ce. 

In house, the s, though sounded in the singular as in sin, 
is sounded in the plural as z. Houses is pronounced houzez. 

The plural of woman is pronounced vjvmmen. 

§ 112. Current and obsolete processes. 

By adding the sound of the s in seal to the word fatlier, 
we change it into fathers. Hence the addition of the sound 
in question is the process by which the word father is 
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changed iato fathers. The process by which ox is changed 
into ox-en is the addition of the sound of the syllable -en. 

Let US suppose that from the Latin, Greek, French, or 
some other language, a new word is introduced ; that it is a 
substantive ; and that it has to be used in the plural 
number. The formation will be in -s, and not in -en — the 
habit of forming plurals in -8 being current or usual, the 
habit of forming them in -en being obsolete. 

In. all languages there are two sorts of processes, those 
that are in operation at a certain period, and those that 
have ceased to operate. 

§ 113. The Possessive Case. — In the language as it is 
spoken^ the possessive case singular is the same as the 
ordinary nominative plural — both ending in -s. 

Such is the rule, to which there is only one class of ex- 
ceptions. Words in / form their possessive case in the 
sound of s in seal ; as loafs, wife^s, calfs, and leafs, &c. ; 
sounded loafce, vAfce, calfce, leafce, and not looAiz, wivz, 
cdhz, leoAJZ. We say the wives are good-tempered, but the 
wife^s temper is good; the loaves are well-baked, but the loafs 
hakvng is good; the calves are well-fed, but the calf s feeding 
is good ; the leaves are cha/iiging colour, but the leafs colour is 
changing, 

§ 114. The possessive case singular is distinguished, 
in the language as it is written, from the nominative (or 
objective) case plural by the insertion of an ' between the 
last letter of the original word and the letter -s ; as father, 
father's, fathers ; the father's s<m; the fathers are speaking. 
ffhis, however, is merely a point of spelling. It does not 
affect the spoken language. 

Athough at the present time identical, the possessive 
case singular and the nominative case plural were originally 
distinct. The first ended in -es, as endes=end's ; the second 
in -as, as end-ascends. The ejection of the vowels (a and e) 
reduces the two words to the same form. 

The possessive case plural, when it is formed at all, 

a 
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is formed, in the spoken language, from tHe nominative case 
of the same number, in the same way as the possessive case 
singular is formed ; that is, by the addition of the sound of 
•9 ; as children, children's ; oxen, oxen' 9 : the children's 
bread ; the oxen's horns. 

It is rare, however, that in the spoken language the pos- 
sessive case plural differs at all from the nominative case. 
As the nominative plural generally ends in -«, and as the 
possessive is also formed in -«, there would be too many 
sounds of 8 accumulated in a single word ; e.g, the posses- 
sive plural o£ trees would be treeses, and the possessive 
plural of fox would be fox-es-es ; as the foxeses tails. Hence, 
in the spoken language, the nominative and possessive cases 
plural are alike whenever the former ends in the sound of -«. 

In the written language the difference between the no- 
minative (or objective) case plural, and the possessive case 
plural, is expressed by the addition of an ' after the letter -« ; 
the trees are in leaf but the trees' leaves are coming out; the 
ships are vn full sail, but tlie ships' sails are spread. 

Adjectives, 

§ 115. A word capable, by itself, of forming the predi- 
cate, but not capable of forming the subject of a proposition, 
is called an adjective. 

An adjective is not exactly the name of anything, though 
something akin thereto. In such an expression as snow is 
white, it cannot be said that white is a name. That it is a 
word is certain. It is also certain that it denotes a quality, 
or attribute. Yet it is not the name of that quality. The 
name of that quality is whiteness. Neither can it be said 
that white is quite equivalent to white thing. 

White, then, and adjectives like it, are not names. They 
are, rather, words that suggest names. The true name is 
the Abstract, white-ness. 

§ 116. An adjective shows that the substantive with 
which it is united possesses a certain quality. To say thai 
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glaaa is smooth^ clear, hrittle, and hrighty is to say that it 
possesses the qualities of smoothness, clearness, hriitl&ness, 
and brightness. 

Qualities may be possessed in different degrees. One 
piece of glass may be brighter than another, another may be 
brighter still, and a third the brightest of all. English adjec- 
tives, therefore, have degrees of comparison, viz. : — 

1. The positive; which gives the word in its simple 
form : as bright : 

2. The comparative; formed from the positive by the 
addition of -er ; as bright^er : 

3. The superlative; formed from the positive by th^ 
addition of -68^; sls bright-est 

§ 117. The sign of the comparative degree is equivalent 
in meaning to the word m^ore. In the word bright-er^ the 
syllable -er is the sign of the comparative degree ; and the 
word bright-er is equivalent in meaning to m^yre bright^ 

The sign of the superlative degree is equivalent in 
meaning to the word most. In the word bright-est, the 
syllable -est is the sign of the superlative degree, and 
bright-est is equivalent in meaning to the words most bright, 

§ 118. The comparative degree is formed from the 
positive by the addition of the syllable -er ; as cold, cold-er ; 
rich, rich' er ; dry, dry-er ; low, low-er, "We have, also, just 
seen that brightest is the superlative c^ bright, or,, we might 
aay, of bright-er. 

The following positives have no eomparative, and also 
no superlative forms : — good, bad, evil, ill. There are in the 
current English no such words as good-er, badd-er, evilher, 
iU-er; or good-est, badd-est, evill-est, ilUest, 

The following comparatives (and superlatives) have no 
positive forms : worse, worst ; better, best. There are in the 
current English no such words as wor and bett 

The comparative form elder. ^The positive form old has 
two comparatives ; a) old-er ; b) eld-er. A knowledge of 
the following facts will account for the latter form. In 

o2 
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Anglo-Saxon there were several words, which, besides 
adding the syllable -re, changed the vowel. 

A.S. Positive. A.S. Gomparatiye. A.S. Saperlative. English. 



Lang 


Leng-re 


Leng-est 


Long 


Strang 


Streng-re 


Streng-est 


Strong 


Geong 


Gyng-re 


Gyng-est 


Young 


Sceort 


Scyrt-re 


Scyrt-est 


Short 


Heah 


Hy-rpe 


Hyh-est 


High 


Eald 


Yld-re 


Yld-est 


Old. 



The Anglo-Saxon form yld-re, then, explains the English 
form elder. The word elder is often ased as a substantive. 
We say the elders of the people, 

§ 119. Latter, — The word late has two forms for the 
comparative degree: (1) later, (2) latter. In the first the 
vowel is the a in fate ; in the second, the a in fat. 

More. — ^As late as the reign of Queen Elizabeth we find 
the positive form moe. From this more (mo-er) is regularly 
derived. 

Nether, — The positive form nith is obsolete. From this, 
the comparative form neth-er (in A.S. niiSere) is regularly 
derived. In phrases like the Netherla/nds, the nether regions, 
the word nether means low^ or lower. 

Less, lesser. — This form is not satisfactorily accounted for. 

Nea/r. — This word, although, in meaning, an adjective 
of the positive degree, is, in respect to its form, a compara- 
tive. The -r is no part of the original word. The Anglo- 
Saxon form is neah for the positive; nea-rre, nea-r, and 
mj^r for the comparative. Speakers who would be shocked 
at calling an idea an idear, say near for neah without mis- 
giving. Hence, 

Nearer is, in respect to its form, a double comparative, 
nea-r-er. 

Further. — This means more in front, or m^ore forward. It 
is derived from the word /ore, as found in foremost. Besides 
the change of the vowel from o to i* (fore, fur-th-er), there 
ia the addition of the sound of th. This sound was inserted 
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in an early stage of language. It occurs in the Old High 
German forms vor-d-aro, for-d-oro, vor-d-ero^ for-d'O/r, fur-d- 
ir, and in the A.S. /or^, and English /oW^. 

Fartlier, — This means more far, or miore distant. It is 
derived from the word far, which appears in the following 
different forms : fairra, Mceso-Grothic ; v'erro, ver, fer. Old 
High German ; feor, Anglo-Saxon ; flarri, Old Norse. The 
proper comparative is formed without the fJi ; as verr-m*, 
verr-oro, Old High German. In the English word far-th-er 
the th is inserted, either because far-er is inharmonious, or 
from the word being confounded with fur-th-er. 

Former. — ^A comparative from the original word /ore. 
For the insertion of the m {f<yr-m-er) see § 124. 

§ 120. It is necessary to know that in the Mceso-Gothic 
the comparative degree was formed differently from the 
comparative degree in Anglo-Saxon, English, and the other 
allied languages. Instead of being formed by the addition 
of the sound of -r, it was formed by the addition of the 
sound of '8 or -2?. 



Poeitiye. 


Comparatiye. 


English. 


aid 


ald-iza 


old, old-er 


sut 


sut-iza 


sweet, sweeter 


blind 


blind-oza 


blind, blind-er. 



In the latter stages of languages this s became r. 

In the word worse we may suppose that there is a rem- 
nant of the old comparative in -s or -«. The Mceso-Gothic 
form is vdirsiza, the Anglo-Saxon vyrsa, 

§ 121. The Superlative degree may be formed from the 
positive by the addition of the syllable -est ; as cold, cold-est ; 
rich, rich-est ; dry, dry-est ; low, hw-est. This is the manner 
in which the greatest part of the English superlatives are 
formed. 

§ 122. Best, last. — By comparing these with the words 
bett-er and lat-er (or lait-er), we discover that the sound 
of t has been lost. The full forms would be bett-est and 
lat'eat. 
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Least — The natnre of this form has not been satisfacto- 
rily determined. 

First — A superlative from the original word /ore. 

Worst — By referring to § 120, we shall see that the 
comparatives in Mobso- Gothic were formed in -« or -z. We 
have also seen that the M(BSO-Gk)thic is supposed to exhibit 
the oldest forms of the languages allied to the English. 
Hence it is considered that the oldest process for forming 
the comparative degree consisted in the addition of -« or ~z ; 
and that it was during some later period that the sound of 
-s or -2f became changed into that of -r. 

By referring to § 121 it will be seen that the superlative 
is formed from the positive by adding -«<, or s followed by t 
Such is the view that in the present English, and in most 
of the allied languages, it is necessary to take. It is clear, 
however, that, if the comparative were formed by adding 
to the positive s instead of r, a different view might be 
taken. If the comparative degrees of words like sweet and 
blind were sweeUes (or sweet-ez) and hlind-es (or blind^ez), 
just as they really were in Moeso-Gothic, we might then 
say that the superlative was formed from the compa/rative 
by adding t, instead of saying that it was formed from the 
positi/ve by adding -^t Now this is the view really taken 
by J. Grimm, who, on all these points, is a high authority ; 
in which case the word worst is a superlative regularly 
formed from the old comparative form worse, 

§ 123. Most— See § 119. ; 

Nearest — See § 119. 

Next — The superlative of nigh, contracted from rdghest 
The Anglo-Saxon forms were neah, nyh-st, neh-sty nyh-ste. 
In A. S. the letter h was pronounced strongly, and sounded 
like g or h. This fact is still shown in the spelling; as 
m'gh. In the word next this sound is preserved, slightly 
changed into that of h ; next=7is]C'St 

Furthest,— See § 119. 

Farthest—See § 119. 
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Sldeat.^See § 118. 

§ 124. Upmost, &c. — ^Words like upmost look as if they 
were compounds formed by the addition of most * ' 

The Anglo- Saxon language presents us with the follow- 
ing forms ; which show that the m has nothing to do with 
the word m^st. 



Anglo-Saxon. 


English. 


innema (inn-ema) 


. inmost 


iitema (4t-ema) 


outmost 


si'Sema (si:S-ema) 


latest 


IsBtema (Iset-ema) 


latest 


ni'Sema (ni1$-Tna) 


nethermost 


forma (for-ma) 


foremost 


seftema (aft-ema) 


aftermost 


yfema (uf-ema) 


upmost 


hindema (hind-ema) 


hindmost 


medema (mid-ema) 


midmost. 



From the words in question there was formed in Anglo- 
Saxon, a regular superlative form in the usual manner; 
viz, by the addition of -st ; as cefte-m-est, fyr^m-est, Icete^m-est^ 
s^'m^esty yfe^m^est, ute^m^est, irme^m^est. 

Hence the m is the m in the words innema, <fcc. ; whilst 
the 'St is the sign of the superlative. Hence, we should 
write 

mid-m-ost fiot mid-most fore-m-ost not fore-most 

ut-m-ost ,, ut-most in-m-ost „ in-most 

up-m-ost „ up-most hind-m-ost „ hind-most 

In nsth-er^m^st, <&c., there is a superlative super-added 
to a comparative. 

VERBALS AND VERBS. 

§ 125. The Verbals are names of actions and of agents. 

Hunt-in^ is the act performed by a hunt-er, or the 
agent. 

The Verbal in "ing is identical in form with the Pre- 
sent Participle. But it is this only when we compare 
the later forms of the two words. The Verbal Abstract 
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in Anglo-Saxon ended in -?m^, as cissnB-ung^cleajiS'ing, * 
The Participle ended in andey ende, or -itide : as cissnB-iande. 

For the present this is nearly all that need be said. 
We are passing from one of the chief parts of speech to 
another, from the Pronoun, the Substantive, and the 
Adjective, to the Verb and Participle. Which class is the 
most important is difficult to say. The Verb, by many 
grammarians, is looked upon as the primary part of speech^ 
and from this view it derives its name. The Latin verhum 
means word, and the Verb has been held to be pre-emi- 
nently the word in language. Whether this doctrine be 
right or wrong need not now be asked. The object of the 
present remarks is to show that the difference between the 
two great classes is by no means very great ; and, in order 
to do' this, an apparent deviation from the right line of in- 
vestigation has been resorted to. The Verbal is evidently 
derived from the Verb ; and the Verb is the basis of the 
Verbal. Yet the Verbal, though a secondary and derived 
form, has been taken first. However, by thus taking it, 
we show more clearly the connection between the Verb and 
the Substantive. 

§ 126. A Verb can form, by itself, both the Predicate 
and the Copula of a Proposition ; as I call ; he speaks. 

Verbs can be resolved into their elements, and that part 
which coincides with the Predicate can be separated from 
that which coincides with the Copula. I call=I am call- 
ing ; he speaks ^he is s])eakmg. 

That part of the Verb which gives the Predicate is 
called a Participle. Calling , speaking , called, and spoken 
are Participles. 

The words which give the Copula are am, oH, is, are, 
was, and were. 

In such propositions as I am speaking, thou art writing, 
he is singing, the words am, art, is, are, was, and tvere con- 
nect the subjects I, thou, he, she, it, we, ye, <fcc., with the 
predicates speaking, writing, singing, &c. 
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§ 127. Verbs express actions. Actions are either In- 
transitiye or Transitive. 

Intransitive actions imply an agent and an act; as I 
sleejp, I walk, and I live. 

Transitive actions imply an agent, an act, and an object 
acted on ; as / strike the hall ; he loves his jparetits ; Brutus 
hilled CoBsar, 

Certain Transitives have Intransitives with" which they 
correspond, and from which they are formed by changing 
the vowel. Thus rise, lie, sit, fall, drink, are Intransitive ; 
raise, lanf, set, fell, drench, Transitive. To rise is to raise 
oneself. To fell is to make to fall, 

§ 128. In respect to their inflection Verbs are (1) related 
to the Substantive, (2) related to the Adjective, and (3) 
characterized by peculiarities of their own. 

So far as the Verb is related to either the Substantive 
or the Adjective it is Declined. So far as it is characterized 
by peculiarities of its own it is Conjugated. 

The Declension of the Verb in Anglo-Saxon was fuller 
than it is in the present English. 

In Anglo-Saxon there was a true Infinitive Mood which 
ended in -an, as hoeman=^hum, lufla/ti=love. When this 
was preceded by to, -an became -enne; as to lufienne=to 
hve, to hoer7ienns=to bum. 

This will perplex no one who has gone through the ele- 
ments of the Latin grammar, and knows what is meant by 
an Infinitive Mood or a Gerund. Such a reader will at once 
compare lufian^ove with amare; and hoeman=^hurn with 
urere ; whilst to luflenne=:to love he will compare with ad 
amcmdum ; and to hoBmenne=to bum with ad v/rendum. 

Verbs, when Conjugated, have Number, Person, Mood, 
and Tense. 

§ 129. Number. — ^When we say he reads, we speak of 
an action performed by one person. In this case the Verb 
is Singular. But when we say they read, we speak of an 
action performed by more than one person. In this case 
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the Verb is plural. "When there is a positive distinction of 
form between verbs singular and verbs plural, there is a 
positive sign of Number. In Latin, voco^=I call ; whilst 
vocamu8:=iwe call, 

§ 130. Person, — In the words thou speaJcest^ the pronoun 
thou is of the Second Person, and the verb speah, when 
taken along with it, has attached to it the syllable ^est. 
The syllable -est is an ending or termination. It shows 
that the word is taken with a pronoun of the second 
person. It is a positive sign of the Second Person. The 
sign of the Third Person is -5 ; as ^ speaks, 

§ 131. Tense, — The forms call and calUed are different. 
The presence of the -d^ is one sign, its absence another — 
the former being positive, the latter negative. A word 
with the sign of past, present, or future, time, is said to be 
in a certain Tense, The word call is in the Present, the 
word calUed in the Past Tense. 

§ 132. Mood, — When we say John walks, we state some- 
thing as a fact. We say positively that the action of walk- 
ing is going on. 

When we say John ! walk ! we give orders for something 
to take place ; viz, the action of walking. We do not say 
that the action of walking is positively taking place, or 
going to take place. We only express a wish, or give a 
command, that it should do so. 

When we say if John walk fast he will fatigue himself 
we use the word walk in a third sense. We do not, say 
that the action of walking is taking place, or has taken 
place, or will take place. Neither do we deliver an order 
that it may take place. We say, however, that if it do 
take place, something else will take place also; viz, that 
the person who causes it to take place will fatigue himself. 
Now in this case there is the idea of conditions and contin- 
gencies. John's fatigue is contingent upon his walking 
fEkst. 

In John "begins to walk, the word walk is in a different 
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sense from any of the preceding ; for it depends neither 
upon John, nor upon any conditional conjanctions. It 
depends upon begins. Hence — 

In John walksy the verb is in the Indicative Mood, 
In John ! wdUc ! it is in the Imperative Mood, 
In if John walk fast^ he will fatigue himself the word 
walk is in the Gonjxmctive Mood ; in which case the words 
lie will fatigue himself form one proposition ; John walks fa^t, 
another. The word if connects or conjoins the two, and 
this connection changes the mood. 

In John begins to walk, the verb walk merely states what 
the action is that John begins to perform. And this is an 
action without any ddrect agent. That to walk is indirectly 
connected with John is true. It is also trae that the person 
who begins to walk is a walker, whilst in such expressions 
as John refuses to walk, or John ceases to walk, there is no 
walking at aU. All that John does is to refuse, or to cease 
to do something ; and it is upon the verbs refuse or csase, 
not upon the substantive John, that the Infinitive to walk 
depends. 

How slight, however, is the difference between refusing 
to walk and refusing the action of walking ! Equally slight is 
the difference between a verb in the Infinitive Mood and 
a Noun. Slighter still is the difference between he begins 
to move, he begins a movement, he begi/ns motion. 

This makes the Declension of the Infinitive Mood, which 
was prevalent in Anglo-Saxon, and which is still to be 
found in a fragmentary form in the present English, intel- 
ligible. At the present moment the Infinitives like to err, 
though preceded by a Preposition, and originating in an 
Oblique Case, are, for all practical purposes. Nominatives. 
When we say — 

To err is human; toforgive^ divine : 

we really use — 

Toerr'» error ; to forgive ^forgiveness. 
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Signs of Number. — § 133. In the words a-m, speaJe-est, 
speak'S, the sounds of -m^ -est, and -s denote a difference of 
person. They also denote a difference of number, since 
they Are found only in the singular. But this they do in 
a secondary way. They are truly the signs of persons. 
Hence, the only real sign expressire of a difference of 
number occurs in the past tense of the indicative mood of 
the verb substantive. 



Sin^Iar. 
I was. 
Thou wast. 
He was. 



Plural. 
We were. 
Ye were. 
They were. 



In Anglo-Saxon there were other Verbs that thus 
changed their vowel in the Plural. 

Ic am, Iran. We nmon, we run, 

Ic ODgan, I began. We ongunnoo, we begun, 

Ic span, / span. We spunnon, we spun, 

Ic sang, / sang. We sungon, we sung. 

Ic swang, / swang. We swungon, we swung, 

Ic dranc, /<iranA?. We dnmcon, toe ^n^TiA;, &c. 

Hence, there were no such forms as ic, «wnimm, or as 
we swdi/mmon. This distinction of number is not adhered to 
in the present English. It is the author's opinion that the 
writers and speakers who say I sang, say also we sang] 
whilst those who say" we swum, say also I swum. 

Signs of Mood. — § 134. The only instance in English of 
a verb in one mood being distinguished from a verb in 
another by any positive sign, occurs in the conjugation of 
the word wa^. 



Indicatiye. 
Singnlar. FlnraL 

I was. We were. 

Thou wast. Ye were. 

He was. They were. 



Subjunctive. 
Singular. Plural. 

If I were. If we were. 

If thou wert. If ye were. 

If he were. If they were. 



Note. — Although in John walks, as compared with if 
John walk, he will he fatigued, there is a difference between 
the two verbs ; the difference is only a negative, and conse- 
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quently scarcely constitutes a true distinction in form 
between the two moods. 

Signs of Person. — § 135. Sign of the First Person Sin- 
gular, — In the word cum (a-m) the m is no part of the ori- 
ginal word. It is the sign of the first Person Singular 
Present Indicative. Beyond this, no word in English has, 
in any mood, tense, or number, any form of termination for 
the First Person. 

§ 136. Sign of the Second Person Svngular. — The usual 
sign of the Second Person singular is -st (originally -«), as 
thou calhest. It occurs both in the present and past 
tenses ; thou called' st, thou sjpdkest Like the pronoun thou^ 
it is rarely used except in formal discourse. 

§ 137. Sign of the Third Person Svngular. — The usual 
sign of the Third Person Singular is the sound of the 
syllable -e^A, or of the letters «, z (or es) ; as he call-eth, or 
he call-s. The first of these two forms is only used in 
formal discourse. The Third Person is ODly found in the 
indicative mood, and in the present tense. We cannot say 
if he speaketh, or if he speaks ; neither can we say he 
called^th, or he called-s, he spak-eth, or he spake-s. 

Whether the addition be the sound of « in seal (as hit^s), 
of 2 in zeal (as calUz), or of the syllable ez (as hiss-ez), 
depends upon the same circumstances as the use of the 
same sounds in the possessive cases, and the nominatives 
plural. 

Throughout the whole of the plural there are no signs 
of the persons ; i, e, no changes of form : — we call, ye call, 
they call ; we called, ye called, they called, 

§ 138. In respect to Person the following peculiarities 
deserve notice. 

Forms snngest and ssmgest, — In Anglo-Saxon, the word 
sing, and a great number of words like it, took in the past 
tense a different vowel for the second person from the one 
found in the first and third ; e. g, Ic ssng^s^I sang, he s^ng 
=^e somg, were the forms for the first and third person 
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singular. But the second person singular was pu 8unge=: 
thou sungest. In this way were conjugated, amongst others, 
the following verbs : — pu sivnmme, yu on^gnnne, pu sunge^ 
pu sprung e^ pu runge, pu sunce, Jw dmrme, yu ru.nne:=thou 
svmmmesty thou hegxumest, thou sungest, &c,, ix. ; and on the 
other hand, Ic (or he) svmmi, Ic (or he) ongB,nn, Ic (or he) 
ssmg, Ic (or he) spnmg, Ic (or lie) nkng, Ic (or he) ssmk, Ic 
(or he) drdLfiky Ic (or he) rsmn^sT (or he) svjsmij I (or he) 
hegsm, Ac, &c. There were no smch forms in Anglo-Saxon 
as Ic (or he) stuumm, or as fu swdmtme. Now this distinc- 
tion of person is not adhered to in the present English, 
since it is the author's opinion that the writers and speakers 
who say I (or he) ssaig, say also thou ssmgest ; whilst those 
who say thou snngest, say also I (or he) sxmg, 

§ 139. Second Persons not enddng in -st, — In five words 
the sign of the second person singular is not »est, but -t ; 
viz, a/r^t, was-t, wer-t, shdUt, wiUt. There are no such words 
as ar-est, was-est^ wer^est, shaU-est ; and the word unU-est, 
when used at all, is different in sense from wH-t, 

§ 140. Verbs have now been considered in respect to their 
mood, their number, and their person, especially with respect 
to the last two. This is because it is by its number and 
person that the verb in its most characteristic form is dis- 
tinguished. Where there are no persons and no numbers 
the verb begins to be something else. It becomes participiaJ, 
and participles are, at least, as closely connected with the 
adjective as with the true personal verb. On the other when 
the verb is in the infinitive mood, a mood in which there are 
no persons, it is very like a substantive. 

To err IB human ; tofor^ve^ divine. 

§ 141 . As for the forms in-m^, they are so thoroughly 
substantival, that we shall soon see that the whole class of 
the so-called Present Participles is endangered: indeed, it is 
for the sake of preparing for this doctrine that I am yix the 
present remarks drawing attention to the connection. A 
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Verb is, beyond doubt, a name ; and so far as it is this, it is 
as good a 'Nojux as a substantive or a pronoun, and a better 
noun than an adjective. Still it is not a substantive, for it 
is not the name of anything that has a substance, actual or 
conceivable. It is not a word like fire, water, stone, &c., that 
applies to an object with certain visible or conceivable 
attributes by which its substantive character is determined. 
The verb is a word which denotes a state or ax^t of some 
such agent. A horse may run or a mam, may run. The 
horse may be in the act of rwnning to-day, or the man may 
have performed the act of rwrming yesterday. Or the horse 
or man may be a^out to nm at some fiikire time. But if I 
wish to have the notion of running as an act independent of 
the person who runs, I get a result of a very abstract cha- 
racter. I treat, however, the word running as a name, as 
the name of an act or state, as so fax as it is this it is a 
noun. Such a noun is ^ to err ^ (or * to forgive) * in the line just 
quoted. Such nouns preceded by their article, but ending 
like a verb, are the Greek combinations — to fl>doveiy=envy 
in the nominative case ; rev ^dovcti^sof envy, or en/vy^s in 
the genitive, andcv r^ ^6oi'€tv=in envy dative. All this we 
get when we consider any state or act in the abstract or in- 
dependent of either its object or its agent. 

§ 142. And for such states or acts there are names. In 
English they end in -ing, and can be formed, as occasion 
requires, from the verb : as htmt, hv/nt-vtig, &c. These are 
called Verbals. They are, however, unquestionably sub- 
stantiTes. 

For the agents in such actions there are also names, 
which, like the preceding, are derived from the verb. In 
English these end in -er; as Atm^er=:the person who per- 
forms the a^t of hmding or hvmis. 

But what if the name of the agent coalesce with that of 
the action, so that the two together form but a single word ? 
This, at the first sight, looks like a very clumsy and im- 
probable piece of machinery; and if we suppose that it 
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means that every Nominative Case coalesces with its Verb 
is absurd. But, it is clear that, countless as are the number 
of known and conceivable actions, each one with its agents, 
the whole incalcalable host of the latter can be reduced to 
three classes. Everything that has or will be done, or is 
capable of being imagined as a deed, is done by one out of 
three doers. It is done by either (1) the speaker, (2) the 
person spoken to, or (3) some one of the innumerable 
objects spoken about; and if each of these classes has a 
short and adaptable name, a coalition with the verb is a 
very natural result. 

§ 148. Be this as it may — ^when such a coalition has 
taken place, the whole character of the verb is changed. It 
loses to a great extent its abstract and indefinite character. 
It becomes * invested with circumstances;' for it is no 
longer the name of a bare action, but the name of an action 
phis that of the actor. 

When verbs arrive at this condition, there is a great 
tendency to separate them from the noun ; and, indeed, 
when they thus become personal, the difference is a great 
one. 

As the infinitive and the gerunds are thus impersonal, 
they retain their abstract character; and may be, as they 
sometimes are, called vmpersonal. But the commoner names 
are infinitwe and finite, 

§ 144. A finite verb, then, when it gives us persons, gives 
us not only the action, but the agent. Doing this, it does 
all that is done by the impersonal verb, and much more 
beside. It is a combination of the impersonal verb and 
something else, and what this second element is likely to be 
has been suggested. That, in some form or other, it was a 
personal pronoun has long been the current opinion — an 
opinion right in the main, but deficient in preciseness and 
speciality. That there was a personal pronoun the world 
at large admitted. Whether it was the nominative or any 
one of the oblique cases was a question not gone into. 
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It is chiefly with the name of the late Mr. Gai'nett, 
among whose nnmerous contributions to the higher depart- 
ments of philology the present doctrine stands, perhaps, the 
first in value, iiiat it is most especially connected. Mr. Gar- 
nett, however, with his usual justice towards his predecessors, 
has indicated a suggestion of the famous Keltic scholar 
Edward Lhuyd. 

The verb, according to Mr. Garnett (who henceforth 
will speak for himself^, is not so much a finite verb as a 
verbal, i.e. a word like teaching or moving, rather than 
one like teach or move; the pronoun which invests it with 
personality being not in the nominative case, or in concord 
with the verb, but in the possessive case, while the verb 
itself is in a state of regimen or government. 

' Grammarians hare not been able to divest themselves of the idea 
that the subject of the verb must necessarily be a nominative ; and 
when it was ascertained that the distinctive terminations of the verb 
are in fact personal pronouns, they persisted in regarding those pro- 
nouns as nominatives, abbreviated indeed from the fuller forms, but still 
performing the same functions.' 

* The personal terminations in Welsh are pronouns ; but it is an 
important fact that they are evidently in statu regiminis, not in appogi- 
lion or concord ; in other words, they are not nominatives, but oblique 
cases, precisely such as are afBxed to various prepositions. For ex- 
ample, the second person plural does not end with the nominative 
chwi, but with ech, wch, och, ych, which last three forms are also found 
coalescing with various prepositions, iwcky^ " to you," ynoch, " in you," 
vjrthychy " through you." 

* Now the roots of Welsh verbs are confessedly nouns, generally of 
abstract signification ; as, for example, dysg is both doctrina, and the 
second person imperative doce. Lysg-och, or -wch, is not, therefore, 
docetis or docebitis vos ; but doctrina vestrum, " teaching of or by you." 
This leads to the importint conclusion that a verb is nothing but a 
noun combined with an oblique case of a personal pronoun, virtually 
including in it a connecting preposition. This is what constitutes the 
real copula between the subject and the attribute. JDoctnna ego is a 
logical absurdity ; but doctrina met, " teaching of me," necessarily in- 
cludes in it the proposition ego doceo, enunciated in a strictly logical 
and unequivocal fcrm.' 

The Syntax of the Prepositions greatly strengthens tha 

H 
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argument ; and hence the following table improves the evi- 
dence on this point. 



Prepositional Forms. 


Verbal FormB. 


er-ov 


. ' for me.' 


car-ov . 


* I will love.' 


er-ot 


. * for thee.' 


car-ot . 


* thou wilt love.' 


er-o 


. * for him.' 


car-o , 


. * he will love.' 


er-om 


. * for us.' 


car-om 


, * we will love.' 


er-och . 


. • for you.' 


car-och 


. ' you will love.' 


er-ynt . 


. * for them.' 


car-ont ' 








or 


* they will love.' 






car-wynt ^ 





• No one capable of divesting his mind of preconceived systems, 
who compares the Welsh prepositional forms with the verbal forms, 
will deny the absolute formal identity of the respective sets of endings, 
or refuse to admit that the exhibition of parallel phenomena of lan- 
guages of all classes, and in all parts of the world, famishes a strong 
prirnd facie ground for the belief of a general principle of analogy 
running through all.' — Philological Essays^ pp. 289-342. 

Such is Gamett's doctrine ; and it is given in his own 
words. 

§ 145. Tense. — The question of Tense now presents 
itself; and of this I must say explicitly what, I hope, 
shows itself in almost every page of my chapters on Ety- 
mology and Syntax, viz., that by Tense I mean an 
Inflection. 

Collections of different words, like I am sjpeahmg, are not 
true Tenses. 

Collections, like I shall go^ are not true Tenses. 

Collections, like I have slejpt^ are not true Tenses. 

They are combinations of certain words which serve in 
the place of true Tenses ; just as combinations like of a man, 
to a man, from a man, &c., are combinations that take the 
place of trae cases. 

They are not Tenses like yeypa<j>a=:I have written, in 
Greek ; nor Tenses like monui, I advised (or have advised), 
in Latin. They are rather like such combinations as amatus 
s%im=-I have been loved, in Latin; or ypdypag e)(^bj=I have 
written, in Greek. 
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• 

They are comhinattans of more words than one ; and not 
one single, separate word in a changed, modified, or deter- « 
minate state ; so that they belong to Syntax rather than to 
Etymology. 

What, then, is the nnmber of the Tenses in English, and 
what are they ? There is, certainly, a Present Tense ; and 
there is, certainly, 'not a Future Tense. Whether there be 
one or two Tenses of Fast Time depends upon what we 
mean by the term. 

If Tense mean the Time, and the Time only, to which 
the action or state conveyed by the verb is assigned, the 
Past Tense in English is one and indivisible ; and words as 
different as moved, and spoke, inasmuch as they denote the 
same period of Time, are both in the same Tense. 

On the other hand, however, if fundamental differences 
of Form are considered to make different Tenses, the Past 
Tenses in English amount to two. 

§ 146. Upon this point the History of the forms may 
guide us ; for it may tell us that the antagonism between 
the difference of form, and the identity of meaning, is , not 
irreconcileable. It may tell us that the identity of meaning 
is due to the modern, recent, or advanced stage of the lan- 
guage in which it occurs, rather than to the language in its 
older form. And this certainly tells us something. 

In words like moved from move, the Tense is indicated 
by the addition of the sound of d, ed, or t In words like 
spoke, there is no addition of anything ; but there is a 
change of the vowel. The great majority of existing Tenses 
belongs to the first class, a majority so overwhelming that, 
for the practical purposes of teaching, it may be excusable 
to call the exceptions Irregular. Still it is well to know 
wherein the irregularity lies. It manifestly lies not in 
words like spoke, swam, drank, &c., being irregular forms of 
a single Tense, of which words like moved, &c. are the 
regular ones ; but in the fact of two different Tenses having 
merged their two distinctive imports into one. 

H 2 
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One element in this distinction we can see with great 
clearness. We can see how there are two sorts of Past 
Time. We can see, within the limits of onr own language, 
the difference between I wrote a letter and I have vrriften a 
letter. The former makes the writing, simply a past action. 
The latter connects it with the time at which the sentence 
is uttered. It means I have vrritten the letter you are asking 
about ; or the letter which I promised to write ; or the letter 
iuhich I a/m now ready to forward you. These and other 
similar illustrations show that the letter is by no means 
done- with at the time of speaking ; but that something is still 
connected with it. This is called Fast Time continued up to 
the Present. Sometimes, when the combination is treated 
as a Tense, it is called the Perfect Past, or the Preterit ; 
Perfect, or, simply, the Perfect. 

§ 147. The Greek language helps us to the next step. 
It gives us for the Perfect Time, a definite, separate, and 
truly inflectional Tense ; and, as it has, also, an equally 
true one for the more indefinite Past Time, it shows us how 
the two Tenses may co-exist in the same language. Thus 
yiypa(t>a=I have written; cy/oai/za (£'ypa7r'aa^=zl wrote. 

The Latin carries us a step farther. Like the Greek, it 
has not only two forms, but two forms of the same construc- 
tion — e.g., mo-mordi, from mordeo, where, as in yiypcupa, 
from ypdcfxit, the form is attained by doubling the initial 
vowel of the root, and reosi (rec-si), which, like e-ypaw'tra, 
is formed by the addition of s. The two Latin forms, 
however, like the English, have only one meaning. The 
identity not only of the two meanings, but of the two 
modes of expressing them, must be borne in mind. Ifo- 
mordi not only means I have bitten, but it expresses its 
meaning by the same process ; viz., the reduplication of 
the first letter of the root. Between the two forms, the 
conclusion that, so far as the process of formation goes, the 
Greek and Latin Reduplicate Perfects belong to the same 
Tense is legitimate. With scrip-si, and e-ypaTr-tra, there is 
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a difference of another kind ; bub it is only a matter of 
detail. The Greek prefixes e ; the Latin ignores it. Yet 
both agree in the nse of i; as the distinctive sign of the two 
Tenses of Past Time. Surely the two Tenses of the same. 

Such would be the case if the Latin and Greek were 
identified, or separated from one another in the way of 
Tense, on one principle only. But such is not the case. Li 
Greek, a word like ypa^-w has, as a matter of course, two 
Tenses of Past Time; and,as such, yi-ypa<j>-a, and t-ypaTr-or-a, 
are classified in Greek grammars. Each has its proper 
form, and each has its appropriate meaning; and no one 
thinks of their being the same Tense in a different Conju- 
gation, still less of one being an irregular or exceptional 
form of the other. There are, simply, two forms with two 
corresponding meanings. But in Latin (and here begins 
the antagonism) there are two forms, but only one meaning; 
which, so lonpf as we hold that difference of Tense implies 
difference of Time, suggests that there is but one Tense. 

§ 148. It may be replied, that two meanings in the 
way of Time, if they are sufficiently near one another, may 
be treated as one, and that they will, then, meet the real 
or apparent difficulty. 

But this is not all. As a general (though not an 
universal) rule, the words in Latin which have a Past 
Tense in -s, have no Tense at all formed by a reduplication ; 
and vice versa. There are a few exceptions. Mordeo has 
the so-called double form mor-si, and mo-mordi, Pango 
has, in like manner, jpang-s-i (panod) and jpe-jpig-i. But, 
generally speaking, the exception confirms the rule, i.e., it 
shows that, in Latin, some words had both forms. 

Be this, however, as it may be. It is easily intelligible 
that, when two forms were invested with the same mean- 
ing, one would predominate and exclude the other in some 
words, while some would do the same in other ; and this 
explains the difference between the Latin' and the Greek 
grammars. The Greek found two forms with two different 
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meaniiigs to match ; and treated the forms as two different 
Tenses. The Latin fonnd two forms, bnt only one import ; 
and treated the two as belonging to the same Tense. 

§ 149. The Moesogothic Beduplication, — ^What the Greeks 
and Romans did in the way of Rednplication, the Grermans 
did also. That the Moesogothic gives us the earliest form 
of the languages in general of the German family has 
already been stated : but, upon this peculiar point, it gives 
us the most valuable point of its information. It gives us 
the Greek RedupKcate Perfect. 

Sometimes it gives it after the manner of curro=I run, 
and C7i-curr-i=l have rtm (or rem) ; or mord-e'O^I hite, 
and mO'mord'i=I have bitten (or I hit) ; e.g. — 

M(ESOOOTHIC. 

'Present and Past. 

Salt-a, s&i'Salt = I leap^ I leapt, 

Hdit-a ; hdi-hdit = / bear the name ; Ibore the name, 

m 

without a change of vowel. 

Elsewhere it gives us the same Bieduplication ivith a 
change of vowel; e.g. — 

t^Sp-a, s&i'sUp^Isleep; I slept , op have slept. 

Thirdly, it gives us the form which presents itself in 
spohe, swam, sang, rose, and the like, as opposed to the forms 
in 'd or -t, or the forms like mov^ed and wep-t : forms in 
which the Reduplication has disappeared. 

In English, as in Latin, the verbs which have forms like 
sjpolce have, as a general rule, no forms like moved, and vice 
versa ; and in English, as in Latin, the two forms are as- 
signed to the same tense. But in English, as in Latin, 
these are, as far as history and structure go, two distinct 
tenses. 

§ 150. Historically, and in the way of structure, the 
forms like spohe, &c., belong to the same tense as the Greek 
ri'Tvtpa. This tense is the Greek Perfect. 

In the way of meaning, or import, the English forms 
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like moved belong to the same tense as the Greek e-ypair-a-a; 
though not identical in the details of their stracture. This 
tense is called, in Greek, the Aorist, in Latin the Preterit. 
This latter word is the better suited for the English. 

If so, it is easy to see what the two forms belong to. 
Forms like spoJce are Perfects : forms Hke mov-ed Preterits. 
They are two tenses of the same Conjugation. 

But it is better to fix our attention on what they are 
not. They are not different forms of the same tense, in 
different Conjugations ; least of all are they what is called 
Irregular, 

Such is the real character of a class of verbs which, 
until lately, have been treated in a very summary manner. 
Their historical identity with such true and genuine Per- 
fects as T£'Tv(pa and yi-ypa^a is undoubted. Whether, 
however, the recognition of them as two Past Tenses, each 
limited to certain words, and both conveying the same 
meaning, in our ordinary Grammars is practicable, is an- 
other question. 

§ 151. That the class is a natural one is beyond doubt. 

a. The same words, as a general rule, that appear in 
our own language as Perfects appear as Perfects in all the 
languages of the German family ; in other words, the list 
of the so-called Irregulars is nearly the same in Dutch, 
German, Moesogothic, Frisian, Danish, Swedish, and Ice- 
landic. Son^ languages have more than others ; but more 
than half of the list, in any one of the above-named lan- 
guages, will be found in all the others. 

&. With very few exceptions they are of German, and 
none of foreign, origin. 

c. No new word ever takes the Perfect as its tense for 
past time, but always the Preterit. 

d. Derived verbs form their Past tense as Preterits, 
even when the words from whence they are derived have a 
Perfect — Zie, lay; lay, laid — rise, rose ; raise, raised — drinJc, 
drank — drench, drenched. 
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e. In the few cases where we find both tenses, the 
Perfect is Intransitive, the Preterit Transitive — though 
this, by some, may be considered a refinement : ' It huiig 
till it fell to pieces ' — * It swoJl till it bnrst ' — * He hanged 
the offender '— ' He swelled it by blowing air into it.' 

/. Verbs which, in the earlier stages of English, took 
the Perfect form, change it in the course of time for the 
Preterit: sotoed, mowed, rowed^ leapt, slept, helped, melt, 
sheared, sJiaped, sqtteezed, wash, and others, were originally 
sew^ 'mew, reiv, lep, slep, holp, molt, shore, shope, squoze, and 
wesh. The converse change rarely takes place. Hence, the 
number of Perfects is gradually decreasing. Many, how- 
ever, of the tenses which are Preterit in the Literary 
English are current in our Provincial dialects as Perfects : 
the old form being there retained longest. 

That they were ' native and home-bom words ' is the 
remark of so old a writer as Ben Jonson. The great Ben, 
however, despairs of * beating them into proportion.' 
He does his part * in tolling this bell to draw others to a 
deeper consideration of the matter.' 

Wallis writes that ^Anomaly scarcely touches intro- 
duced {Exotica) words, but only those that are native — 
which are all Monosyllables, or derived from Mono- 
syllables, and, for the most, allowing for a slight change, 
common to us with the Germans, Flemings (Belgce), and 
Danes.' He does, however, venture to classify them. 

§ 152. * Strong ' and * Weak ' as terms. — At present I 
think it safe to say that (except so far as Defect is Ir- 
regularity) the belief that the words in question are Irregu- 
lar has died away, and that it has been doing so for the 
last forty years. That the recognition of them as words 
of different Tenses, is delayed for no very distant period 
is what I hope. Unless such a recognition be accomplished 
sooner or later the great principle of historical examina- 
tion, which has thrown so much light upon the darker 
regions of Philology, will have done less than we expect 
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from it. Meanwhile, the opinion of the present time i»- 
that of a period of transition and compromise. 

. In the exposition and illustration of this opinion the 
two terms which have recommended themselves are * Strong* 
and * Weak.* Forms like rirv^a, momordi, and spoke are 
constructed out of the original verb itself, by the process 
of changing the vowel and doubling the consonant. Forms 
like ETviraa, scrvpsi, and moved are constructed by adding 
to the fundamental word something from a wholly different 
source. The former are called Strong, or self-supporting; 
the latter are called Weak, or constituted by additions 
extraneous to the theme or the fundamental word. As 
applied to such forms as epoke and moved, &c., except that 
they are somewhat fanciful^ and (a graver objection) are 
used in another sense in the Declension of the Nouns, they 
are good terms. But except when we limit them to the 
form of the particular words to which they apply, and that 
in respect to the process from which it results, and the 
materials out of which it is made, they suggest something 
either more or less than the bare facts of the case, which 
are simple in character and two only in number. 

1. A system of Inflection which is manifest and recog- 
nised in the Greek was originally common to the languages 
of the German family, and the Latin ; not to mention the 
fact of it« being as manifest in the Sanskrit as in the 
Greek. This gave each verb two Tenses of Past Time. 

2. The loss of the distinction between these two sorts 
of Time, and the result of some words retaining the form 
of the Perfect and some that of the Preterit Tense. 

The closer we keep these two forms to their old names 
of Perfect and Preterit, the more clearly do they carry 
with them their history. 

§ 153. The Perfect Tense. — The characters that in the 
first instance determine the divisions of this class, are (1) 
the quantity of the Yowel, and (2) the number and nature 
of the consonants which follow it. 
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After this the nxunbers of times that the vowel is 
changed demands notice, for sometimes it is changed in the 
Perfect only, sometimes in the Participle as well, and 
sometimes in the Perfect itself it is (or was) changed with 
the number, e.g., in Anglo-Saxon. 



A. s. 



Present. 
(Bleawe 
' \ Swimme 
[Blow 
^""^''"^'XSwim 



Perfect 
Slngnlar. 

bleow 
swam 

blew 
swam 



Perfect 
Plural. 

bleow-on 

swumm-on 

blew 

swam 



Participle. 
ge-blaw-en 
ge-swumm-en 
blown 
swmn 



§ 154. . 
Vmvel Long. 

(1.) Here the somid in the present English is that of 
a Vowel, but, according to the spelling^ the words end in 
the Semivowel w. Change from o or a to e. The vowel in 
the Participle the same as in the Present. 



Present. 
Blow 


Perfect. 
blew 


Participle. 
blown 


Crow 


crew 


crown 


Grow 
Know 


grew 
knew 


grown 
known 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Fly 
Slay 


flew 
slew 


flAwn 
slain. 



In the first five of these words w represents v. In fly y 
draw, it represents g softened into y or h, as in A. S. 
ic drage=l draw ; ic d/roh=I d/rew ; d/ragen=^drawn. 

In sla/g the w represents a g, softened into h; A.S. 
ic 8leahhe=:l slay ; ic sle6h=l slew ; slagen=slain. 

(2.) The Yowel (long) and spelt ea with two letters 
followed by Z or r (two of the four liquids) and A; as q. mute : 
change to o. The Vowel in the Participle the same as in 
the Perfect. 
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Present. 


Perfect. 


Participle. 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Bear 


bore 


borne 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Break 


broke 


broken 


Srpeak 


spoke 


spoken 


Weave 


wove 


woven 



Most of these Perfects have, or have had, a second, 
obsolete, or obsolescent form, as ha/i'e, stale, swore, tare, 
wa/re, brake, spake. Borne when it means carried or sup- 
ported is spelt with an -e ; when it means brought into the 
world (Latin, natus) it simply ends in -n, born (Latin, latvs). 

(3.) The vowel (long), the consonant by which it is 
followed being a Sibilant — s or z. 



Present. 


Perfect. 


Participle. 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 



This is rather a sub-section of the previous division 
than a class by itself. The difference, however, between 
a Sibilant and an ordinary Mute is important. It has 
a tendency to change into r, sometimes in the Plural alone, 
sometimes in the Participle alone, and sometimes in both 
the Participle and the Plural. In the present English the 
single word forlorn represents this class, and that only as a 
Participle, or perhaps as an Adjective. In form, however, 
and origin, it is the Perfect Participle of the word lose. 

Frore, in Anglo-Saxon gefroren, is used by Milton. 

The parching air 
Bums frorCf and cold performs the effect of fire. 

Par. Lost, II., 695. 



The Anglo-Saxon conjugation of these words was 
more than usually complex ; the Vowel changes bein.^ 
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four^ two for the Perfect and two for the Present Tense, 
with which the Participle agreed. For was, which belongs 
to this class, see below. 

Partdciple. 
ge-les-en 
ge-nes-en 
ge-coren 
ge-dror-en 
ge-fror-en 
qe-gror-en 
ge-hror-en 
for-loren 

(4.) Vowel long, spelt with a single letter, and followed 
by a mute. Change from a to v (spelt o o). Vowel on the 
Participle the same as on the Present. 



snt. let Per. 


, S.P. 


F. P. 


Perfect S. 


Perfect P. 


Lese 


lest 


lest 


las 


las-on 


( Ge)-n€se 


genist 


genist 


gen(Bs 


gencBson 


Ceose 


cyst 


cyst 


ceds 


cur-on 


Breose 


dryst 


drjst 


dreds 


drur-on 


Freose 


fryst 


fryst 


freds 


frar-on 


Be-greose 


begryst 


begryst 


greds 


grur-on 


Hreose 


hr^st 


kr^st 


hreds 


krur-on 


Forleose 


forlyst 


forlyst 


forleds 


forlur-on 



Prtaent. 


Perfect. 


Participle. 


{For)sake 


{for)sook 


{for)sak&ih 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Take 


took 


taken 


Wake 


woke 


waken 



(5.) Vowels of the Present spelt with the letter i\ 
but, in sound, a diphthong. Changed into o in the Perfect, 
in the Participle into ^ (the i in pit). The vowel of the 
Participle that of the Present, rather than the Perfect. 



Present. 


Perfect. 


Participle. 


Bide 


bode 


bidden 


Bite 


hit 


bitten 


Drive 


dfove 


driven 


Ride 


rode 


ridden 


Shrive 


shrove 


shriven 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Strike 


stroke 


stricken 


Strive 


strove 


stridden 


Thrive 


throve 


thriven 


Write 


wrote 


written 



Here, in Anglo-Saxon, the vowel was changed in the 
Plural, with which the Participle agreed. In both cases, 
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however, it seems to have been long ; or, at any rate, the 
consonant is not doubled. 



Present. 


Perfect. IstPers. 


Perfect. 2nd Pers. 


Participle. 


Seine 


8cdn 




scin-on 


ge-8cin-en 


Bite 


bdt 




bit-on 


ge-bit-en 


Smite 


smdt 




smit'On 


ge-smit-en 


Ride 


rdd 




rid'On 


ge-rid-en 


Strice 


str&c 


§ 


stric-on 

155. 


ge-stricen 




Vowel Short. 





Followed by m, n, ng, or nh Change to a for the Per- 
fect in the Singular, to u for it in the Plural number. 
The vowel of the Participle that of the Plural of the 
Perfect. 



Present. 


Perfect Singular.* 


A. S. Plural. 


Participle. 


Stvim 


swam 


(swumm-on) 


swum 


Begin 


began 


{begunn-on) 


begun 


Run 


ran 


{runn-on) 


run 


Spin 


span 


(spunn-on) 


spun 


Win 


wan 


{wufm-on) 


won 


Cling 


clang 


(dungeon) 


clung 


Fling 


flung 


(flung-an) 


flung 


Ring 


rang 


(rung-on) 


rung 


Sing 


sang 


(sung-on) 


sung 


Spring 


sprang 


{sprung-ov) 


sprung 


Sting 


stung 


(stung-on) 


stung 


Wring 


wrang 


(wncng-on) 


wrung 


Brink 


drank 


(drunC'On) 


drunk 


Shrink 


shrank 


{scrunc-on) 


shrunk 


Sink 


sank 


(sunC'On) 


sunk 


Stink 


stunk 


• 

(stunC'On) 


stunk 



In the following words the i and ow, now diphthongs, 
represent the short sounds of i in ^in and the n in fidl. 
Like swvm^ &c., they had a and u in the Plural. The Scotch 
retains both the short vowel and double form, the Perfect 
being regularly in a, in the Participle in u — as hand, fand, 
grand, ivand ; bund, fimd, grund, ivund. 

* The second Person Singular, also, takes -u, as >tt 8Wumme = thou 
swummest. 
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• 


Present. 


Perfect. 


Participle. 


Bind 


bound ^ 


hound 


Find 


found 


found 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Wind 


wound 


wound 



The loss of the syllabic inflections -an, and -e, &c., for the 
Infinitive mood and the Present tense, by shortening the 
word, would encourage the lengthening of the vowel ; for 
in find-an^ grvud-an, &o., the i was doubtless sounded as in 
mvim. So it would be in cVtmh-an, of which the Perfect 
was clomb or clamb in the Singular, and clv/nib-on in the 
Plural ; the Participle being clumh-en. 

§ 156. Reduplication Eetained. 

(1.) Did. This word, in the current English of the 
present time, stands alone ; the solitary instance of the old 
reduplication after the manner of re-rvipa. The Anglo- 
Saxon form was di-de, Old Saxon de-da ; in which case it 
is the^rs^ of the two c?'s which gives us the sign of tense, 
and the last of them the one that belongs to the root. 

(2.) Hight, There is another word in the same condition 
as di'd, i.e. another word wherein the reduplication is pre- 
served. Here the g is out of place ; the better spelling 
being hiht; in Anglo-Saxon hSht, Moesogothic hdi-hdit. 
Hight^ however, scarcely belongs to the current language ; 
being either obsolete, or obsolescent. 

An ancient fabric raised to inform the sight, 
There stood of yore, and Barbican it hight.' 

Dryden, Mac Flecknoe. 

As higM is an Active verb, it is better translated * lore 
the name ' than * was called ; ' for it is not a Participle^ but 
a Perfect tense, and it agrees with the Greek kXvm (Latin 
duo) rather than with vocor^ nominor, or nuncupor. In both 
the German and Norse languages it is still the ordinary 
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word for * what is your name ? ' — German, vne heissen 8ie ? 
Danish, hvad hede Be? The Anglo-Saxon forms were 
hate, hShty ge-hdten, 

^eAi^A^» promised. So little was this fonn understood in the six- 
teenth century that we actually find hehighteth = promiseth, used by 
Sackville, as if from a present hehight : cp. ought and must^ originally 
past tenses which have acquired a present meaning. — Morris, Historical 
Outlines of English Accidence ^ p. 156. 

§ 157. Bid, hight, and held, — We have seen that did is 
a reduplicate form current in the present language, and by 
no means likely to become obsolete. It gives us two c£*s, 
the import of each being undoubted. The first d is the 
sign of the tense, the second the consonant of the root. 
The opposite notion, to the effect that the second d was the 
d in loved, and the first the d of the word do, is exploded. 
The first d represents the reduplication. 

§ 158. Sight differs from did in being obsolescent. It 
differs, too, in having h for its initial ; for ^ is a breathing 
rather than a true articulate sound, and is by no means 
a very stable element at any time, especially between two 
vowels. In sound, then, hight (MM best represents the old 
orthography heht and hdihdit) differs from did ; for it only 
gives us what we may call an historical or orthographical 
reduplication ; in other words, the h is only doubled to the 
eye : and if it were spelt hite it would show no sign of re- 
duplication at all. 

§ 159. Held differs from hight, with which it agrees in 
having once been a true reduplicate form, in having not 
even a second h in the spelling ; i.e, no second h at all. Its 
history, however, is that of hiht. 



kfcesoguthic. 


Old High German. 


Anglo-Saxon. 


Hdi-hdit 


hAt 


heht from hait-an 


H&i-hald 


hi'Olt 


— „ hald-an 



Let the gh, g, or h, one or both, drop out of hiht, and 
held may be looked upon as the result of hdi-hdld, i.e. a 
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reduplication for which one of the doubled letters is lost. 
Such is, probably, the case ; the result being that in held it 
is not the letter of the root with which the word begins, but 
that of the reduplication. If so, other words may be fn 
the same predicament ; indeed, every Perfect in our lan- 
guage in which there has been a reduplication, and in 
which, now, only one of the two consonants implied by the 
term remains, may be like held, i.e. may have lost its radical 
consonant and retain only that of the prefix. How far the 
present doctrine favours this view is uncertain. It is cer- 
tain, however, that it favours it to a great extent. The 
extent to which it does so is a point for which, in a work 
like the present, the reader can only be prepared to expect. 

§ 160. The little that is here written is written mainly 
with the view of correcting the notion that the verbs under 
notice are anything like Irregular. They are, with few ex- 
ceptions, Defective, inasmuch as they have no Preterit, or 
no case corresponding with the Greek Aorist. And as the 
Verbs which have such a tense are generally without a 
Perfect, more than nine-tenths of the English Verbs are 
Defective. That this as a characteristic is of great import- 
ance is beyond doubt. But Defect is an explicable and 
common phenomenon, whereas Irregularity, when real, 
is inexplicable and, to say the least, rare. What the Eng- 
lish Verbs really give u6 is a vast number of exceptions to 
such rules as Grammars of ordinary magnitude can find 
room for. 

§ 161. The two most elaborate attempts in English 
to throw the class of Perfects into system are those of Pro- 
fessor March and Dr. Morris ; and to those the reader is 
referred. To a great extent they agree. Professor !March 
has fiv^e classes, one of which falls into as many sub-classes ; 
Dr. Morris six undivided classes. The American scholar, 
in my mind, holds closest to the principle of taking the 
vowel and the consonants by which it is followed as his 
basis, and subordinating to it the changes between the 
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vowel of the Perfect and the Participle. Dr. Morris, who 
consects the evidence of reduplication with the difference 
or likeness between these two vowels, naturally invests 
them with primary importance. But the two writers should 
be read together. The consideration of the Perfect Tense 
has taken precedence of the Preterit ; for it has every sign 
of being the older one of the two. Indeed, provided that 
the forthcoming view be correct, it will be something more 
than this. It will be, in a manner, the Tense out of which 
the Preterit was developed. But even if it be not this, 
it will stni be the older Tense. 

§ 162. !Z%ePre^eri<Tetwe.- The fullest form in which the 
characteristic sign of the Pretqrit is known is in the Plural 
of the Moesogothic; where wa^-ded-t*m=:«7e saved, from 
the Infinitive nasi-an, and Present nasi-a. One of these 
two.(2's is certainly the d in m>oved, called, &c. 

But what is (2 in nasud-a ? It is believed to be the 
Perfect of the verb cZo [did). If so, it had, as a Post- 
positive affix, incorporated with the main verb, a power akin 
to its present power as an Auxiliary in combinations like 
Idid, move. 

The Moesogothic Preterit is found in both the Indica- 
tive and the Conjunctive Moods, and also in the Dual, as 
well as the Singular and Plural, Numbers. 

a. Past Tense of the Indicative Mood. 
SingnlAT. Dnal. Plural. 

1. JSam-d-SL — nasi-rf-4<ium 

2. Nasi-<2-^ nasi-c^^uts iiasi-<^-^ii}> 

3. Nasi-^-a — nAsi-d-^um 

b. Past Tense of the Conjunctive Mood. 

Singular. Dual. Plural. 

1. Nasi-f^^au — Dasi-<?-^rfeima 

2. "Sam-d-^deia iiasi-<2-^uts nasi-<f-^ei}> 

3. Nasi-<?-^i — na8i-<?-^(feina 

Prom the fact of this double d being Dnal as well 

as Plural, the inference that that consonant is a sign of 

I 
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Tense rather than one of Number is held, by the present 
writer, to be impaired in respect to its validity. The Dual 
form may have been extended to Plurals, and in the Dual 
the letter d is a very likely element. 

Be this, however, as it may, the doctrine that the -ded- in 
nasi-c?e!i-um is the d in nasida, the d in nasi-(Z-a, the d in 
move-df and the d in did, is generally admitted. As a matter 
of philological fact, a small minority may demur to it. 
As a matter of opinion, it is a fact of a different kind; 
but still an important one. 

§ 163. The Connecting Vowel. — The next element is the 
letter i — nas-i-dedum. This is the connecting link between 
the theme and the sign of Tense ; for it belongs neither to the 
Tense nor the main word. The Moesogothic has three such 
connectives: naS'i-da=I saved; salh-o-da^^ I healed ; hob- 
Sii-da=Ihad. The first two are found in the Anglo-Saxon 
ner-e'de=I saved ; luf'0-de=I loved. Here d, and d only, is 
. the sign of the Tense. 

§ 164. Then follow the signs of Person — Ivfod-e, lufod- 
est ; lufod-e with lufod-on for all the three Persons of the 
Plural. 

Of these the second (loved-st), is the only one still in 
existence, though scarcely common and current. 

Of the connecting vowels the o has become obsolete, 
while -e is becoming so, or obsolescent So far as we pro- 
nounce it in the reading of the Bible, or use it for the 
purposes of metre, it is, in words like blessed, moved, &c., a 
part of the spoken language. In loved, moved, stabbed, &c., 
as used in ordinary language, it is a sound to the eye only ; 
in other words, no sound at all. 

When, however, the fundamental Verb ends in an Ex- 
plosive Dental (d or t), the e is sounded. This is because 
two Dentals require to be separated by a vowel before they 
can be distinctly pronounced ; e.g. mend-ed, augment-ed, is 
more easily uttered than mended, augments. After th, 
iowever, the Continuous Dental d is attached directly to the 
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verb, as wreath-d, hreath-d. Here the th is sounded as the 
th in thme. With th sounded as in thin no English verb 
ends. 

If the final sound of the fdndamental Verb be a Surd, p, 
/, Jc, or 8, the d of the affix becomes t ; in other words, is 
accommodated to the original consonant in respect to its 
sonancy. This is what we have already seen in the s (or z) 
of Plural Number and Possessive Case of Substantives. 
Indeed the change is only a portion of a general Euphonic 
Law. 

§ 165. Subject to these Rules the formation of the 
English Preterit is comparatively simple. Under the first, 
or the one concerning the interposition of the e between 
two Explosive Dentals, the most important exception is the 
rejection of one of the two d's, J), and, along with 
it, the connecting vowel e. This reduces the Preterit to 
the same form as the Present. 



(1) Verbs 


ending in 


•d: 




Rid 




rid 


rid 


Shed 




shed 


shed 


Shred 




shred 


shred 


Spread 




spread 


spread 


(2) Verbs 


ending in 


•t: 




Burst 


• 


burst 


burst 


Cast 




cast 


cast 


Cost 




cost 


cost 


Cut 




cut 


cut 


Hit 




hit 


hit 


Hurt 




hurt 


hurt 


Knit 




knit 


knit 


Let 




let 


let 


Put 




put 


put 


Set 




set 


set 


Shut 




shut 


shut 


" Slit 




slit 


slit 


Split 




split 


split 


Sweat 




sweat 


sweat 


Tlirust 




thrust 
i2 


thrust 
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When the d is preceded by Z, n^ or r (Kqnids), the e is 

ejected, and, along with it, one of the cTs, the other being 

changed to t. 

Bend bent bent 

Bmld built built 

Gild gilt gilt 

Gird girt girt 

Lend lent lent 

Rend rent rent 

Send Bent sent 

Spend spent spent 

In all these cases the vowel is short. When long, how- 
ever, it is shortened. 



Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Lead 


led 


led 


Read 


read 


read {prowmneed red) 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Meet 


met 


met 



§ 166. To the second mle, or the one that t should fol- 
low Snrd, I remember no exceptions. As it stands, 
however, at present it is a general rule of Euphony rather 
than a ^particular rule for the English Verbs, and as such it 
must be taken. Even as it stands it is not universal. 
Combinations like pluchd, stopd, misd, &c., must, doubtless, 
be avoided. But there are two ways of avoiding them. 
The first letter may be accommodated to the second, 
when the result would be such combinations as phigd, 
stohd, and mizd, concerning which all that can be said is 
that the English Language, though it might, if it chose, 
adopt them, does not do so. 

But, when the Main Verb ends in a Vowel or a Liquid, 
there is no necessity for any accommodation at all. We 
can, if we like, say swell or hearty spiet (pronounced spite), 
or the like, as easily as we say s^veld, hea/rd, or spied. It is 
not^ however, the practice of the English Language to do 
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SO. D is the tme sign of the Tense, and to (2 it adheres 
where it can. 

Hence the more special rule is that, in respect to the 
addition of d or t, the English * Language treats Vowels 
and Liquids as if they were Sonant Mutes. 

§ 167. But to this rule there are exceptions. They are 
certain words where, after a Liquid, t, instead of d, presents 
itself — ^as deal, dealt ; feel, felt ; smelly smelt ; hum, humt ; 
generally when the Vowel is sluYrt. Sometimes, however, 
after a long one — b& mea/n, meoMt ; drea/m, dreamt. But 
here the Vowel is shortened. 

And here the spelling is uncertain : for we write humt 
and humed ; drea/mi and dreamed ; learned and lea/mt. 

This takes us to another division. The great excep- 
tional cases have, hitherto, turned upon the verbs that end 
indov t\ or the same sounds as those of the A^Blx. 

In words where the Vowel before a Liquid was changed, 
or shortened, we begin with a new series. 

§ 168. In heredve, cleave, creep, keep, leave, lose, sleep, 
sweep, weep, of which the respective Preterits are herSft, 
d^ft, Wpt, left, Idst, sUpt, swept, wSpt, we have the Vowel 
shortened — but still the same vowel ; the Consonant that 
follows being not (as in humt, &c.) a Liquid. Here the 
Vowel is the same ; but it is changed in respect to Qtum- 
tity. 

§ 169. In Ull, told ; s^ll, sold, it changed not only in 
respect to Quantity, but to Quality as well ; and here the 

* English here means only the English of England. In respect to 
the Scotch, wherein the connecting vowel is retained where it is not 
wanted for the purposes of Euphony only, Mr. Murray writes that the 
termination is t. ' In the old Scotch the Fast Tense and Participle 
were formed by adding it^ yt to all verbs of this class. In the modem 
dialects this full form undergoes certain euphonic changes in accordance 
with the character of the preceding letter or syllable.' — p. 199. The 
whole section shows that in Scotland, t was the regular, d the exceptional 
sign of the Tense. This was possible because the Scotch kept the 
connecting vowel ; which the English did liot. 
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Vowel that follows is a Liquid. In Anglo-Saxon the forms 
were telle, tealde; selle, sealde, 

§ 170. The three points upon which the exceptions to 
the rules given for the formation of the Preterit are redu- 
cible to three cases ; two of which have been already- 
noticed. 

1. Those that refer to Verbs ending indov t, 

2. Those wherein the Vowel is changed. 

3. Those wherein the Consonant is changed. 

The first has been considered. The second has been 
indicated. The third gives us the small, but important, 
class of apparent exceptions : which now come under notice. 

§ 171. Verh8mwhichthefinalOon8onanti8ls.org. The 
allied sounds of Jc and g (as in gun) undergo the same, or 
nearly the same, changes ; and they are numerous. 

a. They pass into the sound of y. The Anglo-Saxon 
forms of lay and say were 



Present. 


Preterit. 


Participle. 


Lecge 


layde 


ge-l<Bgd 


Secge 


sagde 


ge-aagd 


Lay 


laid 


laid (pronounced lade) 


Say . 


said 


said (pronounced sed) 



h. Also into that of h, originally a guttural g, 
Anglo-Saxon forms of seek were 



The 



Hence 



Present. 
Sece 
Seek 



Preterit. 

sohte 

sought 



Participle. 

ge-soht 

sought 



c. Also into that of ng. 

Present. Preterit. 

Anglo-Saxon Bringe brohte 

Modern English Bring brought 



Participle. 
ge-broht 
brought 



d. Also into that of ngJc. 

Infinitive. Preterit. 

Anglo-Saxon (i^"" ^l^' 

{^jnncan puhte 



Participle. 
ge''\>6ht=' think 
ge-fmht » seem 
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Compare the German Ich denlce=I ihink ; mich diinht^ 
ineseems, 

e. Also into tliat of tsh. 



Present. ' 


Preterit. 


Participle. 


Anglo-Saxon TcBce 


tahte 


ge-taht 


Modern-English Teach 


taught 


taught 



Here the Preterit is like that of the preceding instances. 
The Present, however, is changed : the Jc becoming tsh. 

Catch, caught, caught does not occur in the oldest English. lu 
Layamon we find caeche, cahte, caht. This verb has conformed to the 
Past Tense of teach, &c. — ^Morris, Historical Outlines, &c., p. 171. 

Buy, In A. S. hycge, hohte, ge-hoKL 

Work. In Ac. wyrce=l work: worli-te=^I worked"; 
ge'Wdrht=:worked. In addition to the change in the con- 
sonant, r is transposed. Beseech. — The main Verb is sec-e 
= J seek. In English he-seech, he-sought. The simple Verb 
seek preserves the k. The compotmd changes it after the 
manner of teobch, &c. 

Owe — ^for this see § 179. 

Participles. 

§ 172. Voice in connection with the Participles, — Consi- 
dered from one point of view the Participle is a Noun : con- 
sidered from another it is a Verb. Now, although so far 
as Moods, Tenses, and Persons are concerned, we have, in 
English, no Voices, we have them in respect to the Participles. 
The form in -ing, as in moving, <fcc., is a Present Participle 
in point of Time, but it is Active in the way of Voice. The 
forms in -en and -ed, as taken and moved, are Passive in the 
way of Voice, but Past in their character of Participles. 
There is nothing in the nature of Language that makes this 
necessary. The Greek Language has its Active and Passive 
Participle for each Tense ; as rvvno^zl heat, rv7rrwi'=owe in 
tJie act of heating; TvirT6fjLevog=^one who is heing heaten ; and, 
for the Passive Voice, it has rvirrofjiai^:! am heing heaten ; 
Ti'TvfifxivoQ^one who has heen heaten. In English, however. 
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there is only one form for each. Hence, though we have 
no Passive Voice for the Verb Proper, we have both an 
Active and a Passive Participle — ^the Active Participle 
being Present, and the Present Participle Active ; whilst 
the Passive Participle is Past, and vice versd. As it is nni- 
versally agreed that, whether Perfect or Preterit, the Parti- 
ciples of Past Time are Passive, Passive wiU be the name 
under which they will be considered. The Active will be 
considered first. As far as its form goes, this is the most 
regular one in the English Language ; and the rule for it 
has the merit of being absolutely without an exception. 
It is not even affected by the laws of Euphony. The sign 
of the Active, or Present, Participle is -ing, which can be 
added without alteration to every Verb in the language, 
with the exception of is, was, 

§ 173. Though all this is clear and simple, the form in 
-ing is one of the most difficult in our language ; for it has 
been, and is at present, doubted whether it be a Parti- 
ciple at all. 

There are four Parts of Speech with which the termina- 
tion -ing may be connected : the Substantive, the Adjective, 
the Adverb, and the Participle. 

Let us consider, in the first place, its attachment to the 
Substantive. In expressions like the blessings of a poor 
man; the wa/nderings of a traveller; the risings (msurrec' 
tions) of the North, and others like them, it has a Plural 
Number. 

In I was going a-hunting, I was assaying, &c., the a 
stands for on, and the word hunting is in that particular 
Oblique Case which the Preposition on governed. That 
these combinations are now condemned as provincial, old- 
fashioned, or colloquial, does not make them bad English. 
.They had, then, when the preposition on was prefixed, an 
Oblique Case ; and this, along with its Plural Number, 
makes the termination Substantival. 
As for the word mom-ing, it is at the present moment a 
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Substantive, and nothing else. The Verb mom, if it exist 
at all, is a scarce one. 

The original Vowel of these Substantives was -u — cloenS" 
ung=^clean8'ing ; hwi8thmg=^ whistling. The sign of its 
obliqne case, which was governed by on, was -e. Hence Ic 
was on cLeanavmge, &c., Ic was on hvnsUlunge, was the original 
of I was a-cleansing and I was a-whistlmg ; and these were 
the older forms of I was whistling and I was deansvag. But 
these are now called Present Participles. 

Taking such a combination as Orcleansing, a^whistlvag, o- 
hwnMng, by itself, and looking at the parsing of it, we may 
say that in its Syntaa it ■ is Adverbial, It is not, in its 
origin, an Adverb; but its place in a proposition is that 
of one. 

Such is the history of the old Verbal, or Verbal Ab- 
stract, in 'Wng, 

If no other word had changed in the same direction, it 
is probable that nothing would have to be said about it. 
Bnt the Present Participle in the existing English also ends 
in 'Vng ; as I am moving. Moreover the Participle is used as 
an Adjective ; as a moving (emotional) scene. Then we 
have phrases like a dying day, which, though it sometimes 
means a day that is dying (jpassing away), generally means 
a day on tvhich some one dies ; or a death-hed day. The 
construction here is substantival ; and still more so is that of 
a wedding day ; which certainly very seldom means a day 
that is being wedded. 

This brings us round to the previous series, that of the 
changes of the Verbal Abstracts in -tmg, to which few would 
hesitate to assign the word monivng exclusively, and the 
words wedding and dyi/ng particularly. 

Finally, as the Verbal Abstract in -ing began in -mig,.&o 
did the Participial -ing begin in something different from its 
present form. The older and oldest forms of the Verbs of 
the Anglo-Saxon middle periods of our language ended 
in -nc2. 
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If this is nothing else, it is the history of two forms 
originally distinct becoming confluent, interchangeable-, or 
identical ; and, what is more, their meanings, however dif- 
ferent at first, do the same. 

So long as English Grammar is studied on the principles 
of the Grammars of the Latin and Greek languages only, this 
complication or parallelism commands but little attention. 
We know, however, what will happen when it is studied 
critically. If the combination I am hunting be reducible to 
I wm on hunting, other so-called Participial constructions 
may be reduced in the same way — other, and perhaps all. 

This view of the nature of the Present Participle, with 
special reference to its identity (in form) with the Verbal 
Abstract, was taken by the grammarians of the last gene- 
ration and their predecessors almost exclusively in reference 
to its bearing upon our Syntax : when the parsing of such 
a sentence as what is the meaning of the lady holding up her 
fan? was a question of which grammar-reading students 
might read a good deal. Which was the better English — 
lady holding, or lady^s holding ? And then if we say lady^s 
holding, should we not also say liolding up of her fan? Answer 
as we may, there are always authorities on the other side. 
The one point, however, which is certain is that the ques- 
tion, when thus put, is one of Syntax, 

Within the last forty years, however, its character has 
changed. It has become mainly a question of Etymology. 
It has borne less upon the Government and Concord of 
words like holding and fan in certain combinations than 
upon the history of the terminations -ing as a form of -ung, 
and -nd as the old sign of the Participle. Which does the 
present form come fipom ? Does it come from one exclu- 
sively, or does it sometimes come from the one and some- 
times from the other ? This stiggests a very complicated 
investigation. 

§ 174. What are the forms ending in 'ing ? — ^Are they 
Participles or are they Verbal Substantives ? A few are 
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certainly Verbal Substantives : e.g. mommg. But words 
of this kind are not numerous. Every Verb, whether old 
or new, can be the basis of a form in -ing ; some of them, 
as waltzingy of such late origin that they have come into 
our language since the prelBlx a- (as a-hunting) became ob- 
solete. But these, again, are only a fraction of the whole. 
What is the rule for the inordinately vast majority wherein 
the Verbs are from two to nine hundred years old, and 
which are known to have had undoubted Participles ending 
in ' -wcZ, and, in many cases, to have corresponding Verbal 
Abstracts in ^ung ? What is the general rule for these ? 
Or is there a general rule at all ? Are forms of this kind 
always Participles, or are they never Participles ? The 
extreme opinions, as is natural, are most in favour of the -ing 
denoting a Verbal. And this is what we expect. A new 
doctrine is adopted, if adopted at all, with a tendency to ex- 
tend, rather than to limit, its application. Hence, there is a 
feir amount of influential authority which goes to the length 
of implicitly abolishing the Present Participle. But this 
is an extreme one ; for it is clear that, though such com- 
binations as I a/m going hunting may be reduced to I am 
a-going a-htmting, combinations like a growing tree, or a 
moving crowd, cannot so be reduced. Still, they may be 
combinations like wedding mom or dying day. Now, it is 
difficult to deny that every one of the so-called Present, or 
Active, Participles can be so explained. On the other hand, 
combinations like early rising is good for the health, though 
not inexplicable, are not so easily reduced to Participles. 

Presuming then that the rule must be general, we may 
easily see that a case may be made out strongly in favour 
of the Participle, as such, having become displaced and 
superseded by the Verbal Substantive ; and the doctrine 
that it is more likely that the Verbal Substantive should, 
as a Part of Speech, have displaced the Present Participle, 
rather than that the termination -nd should have been 
changed into ng, becomes, to say the least, plausible. 
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This shows the real gist of the question. Is it, as a 
matter of history, a case of forms in ing, into which the 
Participle of the older English has transmuted forms in 
-nd, in the way of letter-change ; or is it, as a matter of 
history, one of the Verbal Substantive in -ng, as a Part of 
Speech displacing, or superseding, the Participle in -wc? ? 

It' is difficult to form an opinion on this point ; so diffi- 
cult that we must decide that it is one for which no general 
rule can he laid down. And such is the case. We cannot 
well, even in the most formal and theoretical grammar, 
abolish the Present, -or Active, Participle ; whilst to enter 
upon the individual history of each word, and every differ- 
ence of meaning with which it may be invested, is imprac- 
ticable. Few, too, even as a matter of letter-change, now 
hold that the change from the -nd of the Participle to the 
-ti^ of the Verbal Participle is improbable. On the other 
hand, the doctrine that the two forms have become what we 
may call Confluent is recognised ; and that Confluence is 
not an exceptional process in language is, also, recognised. 
Still, this undoubted Confluence of the Participle and the 
Verbal is Confluence on a very large scale. Instances of it 
on a smaller one may be seen elsewhere. (See § 184.) 

The Passive Participles ik en. 

§ 175. The Passive Participles are two in number, both 
indicating Past time. There is no Present Participle for 
the Passive, and there was no Past Participle for the 
Active, Voice; though there is no reason, beyond the 
practice of the English Language, why there should not be 
both. The Greeks have reru^wc=wie who has heaten, as well 
as rv7rrwv= one who is in the act of heating. They have also 
TwrofievoQ^s^one who is heing heaten, as well as rervfJifieyoc 
and Tv^pdeiQ^^one wlw has heen heaten, 

§ 176. The Perfect Passive Pa/rticiple,—Tlie sign of the 
Perfect Passive Participle is -n or -en. Sometimes the vowel 
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is that of the Present Tense, as take, taJcen. Sometimes it 
is that of the Perfect, as stole, stolen. When the Perfect 
had one vowel for the Singular and another for the Plnral, 
as Ic swaniy Wi swwm/mon, the one which the Participle 
takes is (as has been already indicated) that of the 
Plural. 

The chief points connected with the Participle that are 
not involved in the history of the Perfect are — 

a. Omission of the final -n or -en. — Sometimes this is 
wholly obsolete ; as in swvm, fomid, run, <fcc. Sometimes 
it is obsolescent, or archaic ; as shajpen, graven, gotten 
(commonest in compounds, as forgotten, begotten), hidden, 
trodden, <fcc. Sometimes both forms are equally current, 
but with a difference of meaning ; as dnmh and drunken, 
hound and hotmden ; he had d/nmk too much ; a drv/riken 
man ; we a/re hornid to do it ; it is owr hotmden duty. The e 
in home is a mere artificial expedient for indicating a 
difference of this kind — homssnatus, home^latus in Latin. 

h. When the -n, or -en, is thus dropped, the difference 
between the Participle and the Perfect is reduced ; and 
when the vowel of th» two forms is the same it is entirely 
abolished ; in other words the two forms become confluent. 
The result of this is a great deal of very exceptionable 
EngHsh in admirable and influential writers : 

The widows of Ashur are loud in their wail ; 
And the idols are broke in the Temple of Baal ; 
And the might of the Grentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord. 

Bjron, Hebrew Melodies^ The Destruction of the 
Army of Sennacherib. 

This is, perhaps, to be excused on the score of its being 
found in poetry. There is, however, full as much of it in 
prose. 

c. Upon the extent to which the Preterit, as a Tense^ 
has superseded and displaced the Perfect, so much has 
already been said that it need only be added that the prin> 
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ciple which applies to the two Tenses applies to the two 
Participles also; indeed, their histories have been con- 
sidered together. 

When one changes the other generally changes also, 
thongh not necessarily at the same time ; and it is the 
Participle which, as a rule, retains its form the longest. 



Present. 


Perfect. 


Participle. 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn 


Mow 


mowed 


mown 


Show 


showed 


shown 


Sow 


sowed 


sown 


Mdt 


melted 


molten 


Swell 


swelled 


swollen 



d. In A.S., as in the present Dutch and German, the 
syllable ge- was prefixed to both the Participles of Past — 
as ge-horen, ge-lufod^home, loved. The archaic word 
y'Clept=called, from the A.S. clejpean^=call, still retains it. 

§ 177. Glad — the Participle of clothe. 

In the oldest English clothian « to clothe ; perf . cldthode, p. p. dothod. 
In the thirteenth and following centuries we find clothien^ clethen^ to 
clothe ; perf. clethed, clothed y and dad^ cled, p. p. clothed^ clad. 

Clad seems to have arisen out of analogy with such 0. E. forms as 
ladde = led^ radde = read, cleth^de = dedde = clad-de = clad. — ^Morris, ^w- 
torical Outlines^ &c., p. 171. 

§ 178. Sodden. Two words ending in iA in A.S. 
changed it, in the Participle, into d. 

Cwethe cwath ge-cweden 

Seothe se&th ge-soden 

Seothe changed its vowel in the Plural of the Per- 
fect belonging to the same class as choose, freeze, and lose. 
In writhe the th was retained. 

Present. Perfect S. Perfect PI. Participle. 

Writhe tvrdth writhon writhen 

See list in March; Grammar ^ &c., p. 104. 
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In scathe the consonant waa changed in Tense, but 
retained in the Participle. 

Presant. Perfects, Perfect PI. Participle. 

Sceathe sceod sceOdon sceatken 

See list in March ; Grammar^ &c., p. ] 07. 

§ 179. Present Peefects. 

A state or an action which, at the time of speaking, is 
a matter spoken about, is of conrse Present. So far, how- 
ever, as it has to be done, it is Future, and so far as the 
motive for doing, or the power to do it depends upon 
antecedent conditions, it is Past Hence, Perfects may 
become invested with the power of Presents. In Greek 
we see this in words h'ke ot5a=J hoAje experienced or learned 
which= J hiiow. In Latin memini, I have called to mmd^= 
I remember. 

In the German languages, words of this kind are 
something more than mere logical Presents. They serve 
as formal and fundamental Presents upon which a fresh 
Past Tense can be founded. This is always a Preterit, i.e. 
never a Perfect. Can, shall, and moAj are the most notable 
words of this class. So far as form and origin go, they are 
Perfects after the manner of oiha and rnernini. But they 
are, also, the J)ases of such Preterits as could, should, and 
might ; just as if they were Present Tenses, Infinitive Moods, 
or the word in its original form. There are others beside : 
though the class is a small one. It falls, however, into two 
divisions. 

I. Shall. — Second Person Singular shaUt : in Moeso- 
gothic skal't. Preterit shoul-d. 

May, — Second Person Singular in Anglo-Saxon, meaht : 
Preterit meahte — meght. Moesogothic mag't. 

Gam,. — Second Person Singular canst, in Anglo-Saxon 
and Modem English. Preterit cuthe in Anglo-Saxon, 
cou(l')d in Modern English, Moesogothic han-t, 

II. Owe. — ^Anglo-Saxon form ah, where the h represents 
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the g in the Infinitive dgan and the Participle dg&a. Pre- 
terit dhte, ought. 

Bare and Burst — The 8 is part of the root, Greek Oa^peiv 
and Oapacly, In MoesogotHic it appears in all the persons 
except the second. 1. dars, 2. dar-t, 3. da/rs, PI. daurs-um. 
In A.S. it is 1. dear, 2. dearst, 3. dear, Plnral durr-on — 
Preterit dors-te — Infinitive durr-an. 

Must. — In M. G. Pr. Ind. Sing, mot, most, mot — PI. mo- 
twm — Pr. m^osta. Mote, when used, had the sense of m^. 
Mind, — In A.S. ge-mam,, ge-munde — Inf. ge^munan, 
§ 180. In these Verbs we have seen a Perfect comport 
itself, in its character as the theme or basis for a secondary 
or derivative Tense, like a Present. . All the Eecondaiy 
forms we have hitherto seen have been Preterits ; or forms 
by the addition of t or d. Bat have we any assurance that 
they might not have changed their vowel and formed Per- 
fects as well ? or have we any assurance that other Verbs 
might not do so ? If so, obsolete Perfects may be revived, 
though not exactly in the same form. Upon this point I. 
can only quote the following extract. Other Verbs (writes 
Dr. Murray) 

Develop a new strong form, as English let^ lei^ let ; Scotch lot, luit^ 
luiten ; so scBt^ tuity tuUen ; pi/tj patj jmtten, , , , 

This is as old, at least, as the 16th centniy : — 

Thay lute tiie leiges pray to stocks and stanes. 

Alexander Scot, New Teat's Gift to Queen Mary, 

Witht in the qnilk he pat five thousand fut men and horsemen. — 
Complaynt of Scotland, fol. 133, (138) b, 

1 met Gude Connsail be the way,- 
Qnha pat me in ane f ellon fray. 

Lyndsa/s Satyre, 1. 686. 

AtJxiLUBT Verbs. 

§ 181. The root in -«. — In the inflection of this Verb, 
which is the same as the Latin sum, the forms am, art, «, 
and are are the only ones that have to be considered : the 
chief question concerning them being the extent to which 
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they are all forms of the same word, and, wlieii they are 
shown to be so, how the differences are explained. 

The radical letter is « ; so that the Third Person is the 
one which in English alone represents the original form. 
In aV't and are it is changed into r. In Or-m it is dropped 
altogether. M and t are signs of the first and second per- 
sons respectively. 

The form.^ff is exceptional : for though it is found in the 
^ti^Zo- Saxon, the Old Saxon form is is-t, as it, also, is in the 
present Dutch and German, and as it is in the Moesogothic. 
In the Scandinavian languages the s becomes r. In Greek 
the form is itnl (also cl). 

It is in the Present Tense that this root is most especially 
found ; and in the Past Tenses — whether Perfect or Pre- 
terit — that it is most conspicuously absent. It is found in 
the Infinitive Mood and in the Active, but never in the 
Passive, Participle. In the Present Indicative it is alwcuys 
found, though not always throughout, e.g. in German: — 



Ic bin —lam 
Bu hist = Thou art 
Er %8t = He is 



Wir sind = We are 
Ihr seyd = Ye are 
Siesind == They are. 



Here a second root (he) presents itself. In the Imperative 
and Present Subjunctive this he is common. 

Like the Personal and Demonstrative Pronouns, the 
Auxiliary Yerbs am and he are among the oldest words of 
our languages, indeed of the Indo-European class, in which 
they are found throughout. This being the case, we are 
prepared to find that they have undergone more than an 
ordinary amount of change. That such is the fact we find 
by an inspection of the Present Tense, where am, is, and 
are are undoubted forms from the same root. In West- 
Saxon, however, and in German, the Plural runs wi, ge, hi 
sind or sindon — wir sind, ihr seyd, sie sind ; yet these we 
may hold (truly) are, word for word, the present Plural are 
under another form. Then there are words as unlike as es, 
sunty and sim (jds sit), and eram, &c,, all fr^m the eq£c\& Tcy:^>. 

E 
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This root is s preceded by a Vowel, i. e, as or es', and all 
the changes it nndergoes may be reduced to the fonr fol- 
lowing processes : — 

1. The retention or omission of the vowel before i — 
Latin 5wm, for e-sum. 

2. The changes of «- itself — 

a. Before the sign of a Person — as ahmi in Zend^ ci/xl 
in Greek =a«m-t in Sanskrit. 

h. Int. r- ; as in art and are in English, and ert and er in 
Scandinavian. 

In Greek ufAis=8v>m=:am has its maximum of Conjuga- 
tion, and its mwmiurti use as an Auxiliary. Indeed, the Per- 
sons and the Tenses in that language are so numerous that 
Auxiliaries can scarcely be said to form a class. Where in 
Latin it is necessary to say verheraius sum, es, est, &c,, we 
can say in Greek reTvufjai, rervypai, rirvinrai, &c. The tr in 
Greek, though sometimes rejected, always retains its charac- 
ter as a sibilant, i, e,, never becomes r. 

In Latin, where the Inflections are fewer than in the 
Greek, the Auxiliary character of swn, es, eram, esse, &c. is 
more decided, and the Conjugation is more defective ; inas- 
much as in Latin, the root^ plays a conspicuous part. In 
Latin the s becomes r in ero, eram, &c. In Sanskrit, as in 
Latin, it is defective ; the parts which are wanting being 
made up from the inflection of the root hh-, i,e. the German 
he, and the Latin ^^. 

In Lithuanic, as in Sanskrit and Latin, the two roots s- 
and hu, each in itself defective, are complementary to one 
another, ^. e. the inflection of one makes up for what is 
wanting in that of the other. 

The same is the case in the Slavonic. 

In Grerman or Gothic, both roots are defective. The 
extent, however, to which they are complenientary to odp 
another is modified by the use, throughout all the lan- 
guages of the family, of a third auxiliary, viz. — was. 

§ 182. Was, — Of this Verb there are in the present 
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Englisli fonr forms : two cnrrent, was and were ; and two 
obsolete or obsolescent, was-t and wev't 

Of the three auxiliaries, was is the only one which is 
limited to the languages of the Gothic family. 

Like the other two, it is defective ; the Present InddcO' 
Uve being the Tense from which it is the most conspicuously 
absent. Professor March gives for this Tense the forms 
wese^ wesesty wesep, adding that they are rare. Dr. Morris 
gives no instances at all. Xp the Present Imperative we 
find wes and wesath. Wesarii Infinitive; wesende Present 
Participle; and ge-wesen^ Perfect, are ordinary forms. 
Hence the Past Tense then was^ and the Conjunctive Mood 
were^ are the parts to which at present this word is limited 
in English. 

a. 



I was 




We were 


Thou wast 




Ye were 


He was 


h. 


They were 


Jflwere 


If we were 


Jf thou were 




If ye were 


If he were 




If they were 



In Frisian and Dutch wo find the Preterit Participle 
ge-weest. 

We have seen that all strong verbs in the oldest English had the 
suffix -e for the second person singular. In the Gothic wa^-t we have 
an older suffix t (suffix of the second person, as in ar-t^ altogether lost 
in O. E. (Old English). But wast is not found in the oldest English 
it is quite a late form, not older than the fourteenth century. The 
O. E. form was were (that is wese\ from which we have formed, after the 
analogy of shall and wUl^ wer-t, which is sometimes, but wrongly, used 
for the subjunctive were (second person singular), as ' thou wert grim * 
{King Johuy ii. 3). — Morris^ Outlines^ ^-c, p. 183. 

In Moesogothic the s of the Singular and Indicative is 

retained in the Plural and Subjunctive — as ivas^ was-t, was ; 

wSs'V/ni, weS'UtJi, wc8'Un=was, wast, was, were^ &c. ; wes-ja-u 

(if J) were ; wes-eUma {if we) were, 

k2 
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As a Tense was is like can, and a Perfect rather than a 
true Present. As such it belongs to that small and pecnliar 
class wherein the vowel is long, the sncceeding consonant 
is a Sibilant, and the s or zia changed into r. Nevertheless, 
the Gt)thic, German, Dutch, and English Participles are all 
formed in s, M.G. wia-cms^ A.S. and German ge-wes-en ; 
Dutch ge-wees't. 

In the Scandinavian languages, however, the r has 
wholly superseded the s. 

It is, also, in the Scandinavian languages that var- has 
its greatest importance as an Auxiliary : being used both 
in the Infinitive and the Participle to the exclusion of M, 
Still it is excluded from the Present. 

§ 183. Be, being, heen, are the present forms of the 
word : in Anglo-Saxon he, heonde, yhen — besides which there 
were two forms for the Second Persons Singular, hist, heest 
(used by Milton) ; and Plural heoth. No special form for 
the Third Person present Indicative, which is always some 
form of is. It is this even in the literary German, where 
the First and Second Persons are hin (him, heom) and 
hist — ^the third being ist. 

Be, with its mcudmum of inflection, in the German 
family of languages, has the following forms : — 

Infinitive ; beon, ben, be. 
Present Participle ; beondCf being. 
Perfect Participle ; yben, been, 

I Plural; 1. beoth\ 2. beoth; 3. beoth. 

T i.- T» .f Singular; 2. beo. be. 

Imperative Present|p^^.^^^^^^'^^^^ 

Conjunctive Present /?i°^,^ ^^ 2' ^' ^'^ ^^• 
•^ \Plural; 1, 2, 3. 6eo». 

This tells us that, like am, sum, elfii, Ac, it formed its 
First Person Singular in -m; so corresponding to the 
Greek Verbs in -/it y also, that it changed the m into n 
(German hin). 
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Forms of the Latin sum = eaunu 



Sanslnrlt. 


Latin. 


Lithuanic. 


Bohemian. 


Servian. 


Airnii 


sum 


esmi 


gsem 


yesam 


Asi 


es 


esu 


gsy 


yesi 


Asti 


est 


esi 


ffest 


yest 


Smaa 


sumus 


esme 


gsme 


yesme 


Stha 


estis 


este 


gste 


yeste 


Sdnti 


sunt 


— 


gsau 


yesy 




Forms of the Greek ^O/a*. 




SanRlnit 


Latin. 


Lithuanic. 


Bohemian. 


Servian. 


Bhav&TM 


fui 


buvcLO 


hudu 


budem 


Bavasi 


fuisti 


huvac 


budes 


budesh 


Bhavati 


fuit 


huvo 


bude 


bude 


Bhavamas 


fuimus 


buvome 


budeme 


hudemo 


Bhavate 


fulstis 


buvote 


budete 


budete 


Bhavante 


fuerunt 


— 


budau 


buti 



The Greek is the language in which the root he plays 
the smallest part as an Auxiliary. On the other hand 
it is the Greek where its character as an independent word 
is the most manifest. Both as a Verb in fit and as a Baryton, 
with a regnlar Conjugation, the word denotes comvng into 
hemg, hirth, passage from one state to another, development 
rather than a Present state of anything that is not going 
on, or a Past state of any thing that is over and done. Ouw 
is the Latin nascor, and (l>vtri£^=natura ; and with Nature 
we connect the notion of growth or the progress of becoming 
something. The Past Tense, then, in which the root pre- 
sents itself is the Perfect rather than the Preterit. In the 
Slavonic it is the Future with which it is most specially 
connected. It is the Slavonic, too, in which it has its 
most peculiar functions as an auxiliary. 

§ 184. Defective Verts. — Quoth, — The sections upon the 
two Tenses of Past Time, the Perfect and the Preterit, have 
shown that in some degree almost every Verb in English 
is defective. Those that have a Perfect Tense are, as a 
rule, destitute of a Preterit, and vice versa. This is defect 
on a great scale ; and there is defect in many intervening 
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degrees throngliotit our langnage. The present section, 
however, omits these intermediate instances, and deals with 
it in the opposite extreme, viz., defect limited to a single 
Yerb ; and this is either obsolete or obsolescent. 

The Yerb, however, is quotli , We sometimes say quoth I. 
We never say quoth thou. We rarely if ever say quoth we, quoth 
ye, or quoth they. The Infinitive and Participial forms are 
unknown. No one living has ever said — to quoth or quothmg. 

On the other hand, however, the compound bequeath is 
perfectly regular. To hequeath ; bequeathed, I bequeathed, 
(fee. are ordinary Yerbs with the usual inflection. 

The word quoth, then, so far as it is not obsolete, is a 
signal, typical, or representative instance of Defect in its 
most limited form. 

Nor is it this as a single word only. It impresses its 
character on the Syntax. We rarely, if ever, say he quoth, 
but quoth he ; in other words, it is followed by its Pronoun, 
which in other Yerbs, as a rule, comes first. 

Add to this that the Pronoun itself is, from a compara- 
tively late period, not given in full, but abbreviated {quoth^a), 
and, to a great extent, incorporated with the main word as 
a Postpositive Affix. 

§ 185. Confluent Forms, — ^In words like the Anglo-Saxon 
Participle in ^nd on the one side, and the Abstract Substan- 
tives in 'Ung on the other, we had in § 173 forms originally 
distinct, but which (as the language advanced) were merged 
into the single form 'ing. Hence undoubted Participles, 
like clcBnsuand, and undoubted substantives, like dcens-ung, 
are, at present, represented by the single termination 
which gives us clcens-ing for both. How ambiguous thiB 
form is, we have seen. 

When words originally different thus merge into a third 
form, they may be called Confluent ; and Confluence is a phe- 
nomenon which becomes common as languages be<K)me 
recent, or modem. There is not a little of it in the present 
English. In considering the forms in -ing we tieated of 
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Confluence on a large scale. On a smaller scale we have it 
in certain individual verbs : 

(1) Do^ did, done. — These forms have two meanings, 
each of which was originally conveyed by a different verb. 

Do, in the sense oijperforman a(;<=the Latin /acio, had 
as its Past Tense the reduplicate Perfect dede, 

Doy in the sense of he sufficient or 8vdtahle=s:the Latin 
valeo, had as its Past Tense the Preterit dohte. 

The root was dug- ; Infinitive dug-cm ; Present dnige (?) ; 
Perfect dedh ; plnral d/ugon. 

In German dorado, is fhirn, thue, tliut, ge-than : while 
doi=ivaleo is taugen, taugede, ge-taugJit. From this there is 
the Substantive Tugend= efficiency , virtue , and the like. In 
English we have doughty =:8trenmyu8, efficient, 

(2) Become, — ^When this word corresponded with the 
Latin ^, as it does in such expressions as he became power" 
fid, the Present was hecommen, the Perfect hecam, the Par- 
ticiple hecumian. 

When it corresponded with the Latin dscet, as it does in 
tJiat dress hecofnes you, the Present was hecwoemen, the Pre- 
terit hecwcemede, the Participle hecwcemsd. In the present 
German they have both the Yerb hequ>emen=to suit, befit, and 
the Adjective hequem^suitahle, fitting, convenient, 

(3) Think, thought, thought, — In the sense of consider, <fcc. 
=the Latin word jputo and the A. S. forms were — 

\>encan, fohte, ge-poht. 

In the sense of seem, as in me-seems^^mihi videtur, and , 
the A. S. forms were 

\>incan, }>uhte, ge-yuht. 

The first of these words corresponds with the German 
denken ; as Ich denJce=l think ; the second dunJcen ; as mdch 
dmikt — (it) seems to me. So far as being limited to the 
third Person constitutes an Impersonal Verb thvnks, when it 
corresponds to the German diJmht, is Impersonal ; for it is 
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only in the third person that it is found in either language. 
But it does more than in the way of Impersonality. It has 
no Nominative Case by which it is preceded. The word 
me'tJiinJcs, when analysed and parsed, is me=imiM in an 
oblique case ; while thinks (if) seems, the Pronoun of the 
Person being omitted. 

§ 186. Comparison of Adverbs, — Adverbs form their 
Degrees of Comparison like Adjectives ; so that when we 
say the sun shines brighter to-dcuij than it did yesterday — ^the 
word brighter =m ore brightly may be the Comparative 
Degree of either the Adverb or the Adjective ; and, as Ad- 
jectives may be used Adverbially, there is no proof in the 
numerous words like bright, soft, and the whole list of Ad- 
jectives, that Adverbs have any proper Comparative or 
Superlative Degrees. 

In words, however, like ofien-er and seldom-er, there is 
no doubt as to often and seldom being Adverbs. 

In Anglo-Saxon this Adverbial system of Comparison, 
in detail, though not in principle, varied with the Part of 
Speech. The Adjectival forms were -re and -est, or -este ; 
the Adverbial -or and -ost. 



Heard, 


heardre, 


heardest or heardeste. 


Hard, 


harder^ 


hardest 


Heard, 


heardor, 


hear dost, i.e. 


Hardly, 


more hardly, 


most hardly. 



§ 187. Adverbs originating in Cases, — Of these, then and 
when, then and there, along with here, h^ve been already 
noticed. 

Needs — as I needs must go. 

JEJlse — ^for eKes= otherwise. 

Once, twice, thnce=ones, twies, threes; from Genitives 
or Possessives. 

Seldom, whilom ; archaic, from while=time, 'pause ; from 
Datives. 

Some adverbs thus formed are still in common use, such as needs'* 
of necessity. Compare the expression in our Prayer Book ; 

Any ways afi^cted or distressed. 
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Others explain this as a corruption of wiae, 

* Days * is similarly used : 
*Tis but early days. — 

Droilus and Cressiday iv. 5, 12, 

i,e, * in the day/ as the Germans use * Tnorgena,^ Compare now^a-days. 
-^Abbott, Shakesperian Grammar, p. 35, 1870. 

§ 188. Forms in -ing, — In such an expression as — 
The candle went out and we wore left darkling, — King Lear, 

the last word is no participle of the verb darJcle, even if 
such a one exist. 

Again, in Oowper — 

Dick heard ; and tweedling, ogling, brideling, 
Turning short round, strutting and sidding, 

the word sideling by no means implies the verb sidle^ 
thongh such a verb might easily grow out of it. 

That the verb grovel has actually grown out of the 
supposed participle is shown in a masterly monograph by 
Dr. Morris, to which the reader is referred. 

This Adverbial form in -ling or -dv/ng is common 
throughout the German family. 

Genitive forms — hlmdlings=ihlmdly, German, &c. 

Dative forms — damungo^^secretly, Old Saxon; hack- 
lmga^=hackwards ; nichtinge^=hy night, Dutch. 

In modern English they are rare, and disguised in 
form — headlong, middling, and a few others being forma- 
tions of the same kind as darkling and groveling » 

In Scotch they are common, chiefly with the form 
^i/ns — hli/ndlins, hacJclins, darJclins, middlins, scantlins, 
stridelins, stowlins. This -s extends even to the adverbs 
in -Vy. 

The Adverbs of Manner, which in English are formed by the termi- 
nation -lyy Ags. -licey 0. E. -liche, are in Scotch as in most of the Teu- 
tonic dialects, identical with the Adjective ; thus a lood synger, hey 
synga lood ; n<err duin, nearly done ; schui can eisie duCd, she can easily 
do it. Guid is an* adjective only, the adverb being weill. From adjec- 
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lives in -lie we sometimes find adverbs in -lies, as if genitive forms, like 
oneef tkrice, ntedt ; thus leyklie, lei/klieSj r<gdilies, probably ; compare 
siridlingSf astride, gruvelinga (also a-gruif)^ prone, eablinSy cables per- 
haps, mmhey, mtBbeys^ mayhap. — ^Murray, Dialect of the Southern CouU" 
ties of Scotland, p. 226. 

In these formations, thongli the Case is an Oblique one, 
it must not be supposed to imply a corresponding Nomi- 
native. In most of the terminations, ^ng is like the -ly id. 
such words as man-hj, Adverbial, or at least Adjectival. 

§ 189. This Adverbial use of the Cases of certain Nouns 
explains those words which, like toward and towards, hack' 
ward and hachwards, present them under two forms — one a 
Genitivej the other either an Accusative or the Dative that 
has dropped the final -e. 
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PART IV. 
SYNTAX. 

§ 190. The word Syntax is derived fix)m the Greek 
words syn (with or together) and taxis (arrangement). It 
relates to the arrangement or putting together of words. 
Etymology deals with the forms of single words ; Syntax, 
with the combination of more words than one. 

§ 191. The notice of the Compounds of a language 
leads from Etymology to Syntax; for it is clear that in 
expressions like hot-headed and hom-hlower, &c., we have 
something more than an individual word, and, conse- 
quently, something which, in some sense, belongs to 
Syntax. We have two words at least. In some cases, as 
in midshipmany &c., we have three. We also have them in 
a state of combination. The combination, however, con- 
• stitutes but a single word. 

It is not always an easy matter to distinguish between 
two separate words and a Compound; a fact which has 
already been suggested. A crow is a hlach bird. It is not, 
however, a bldcJcbird, The best criterion is the accent. 
When the two words are equally accented, the result is a 
pair of separate words, connected with one another, accord- 
ing to the rules of Syntax : the crow is a hldch bird. When 
the two words are wn^qn&Uj accented the result is a Com- 
pound, as the hldchhird is akin to the thrush, 

§ 192. In etymology we decline and conjugate ; in 
syntax we parse. Parsing is of two kinds; logical and 
etymological. Logical parsing gives the analysis of sentences 
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according to tlieir terms and copulas, telling us which is 
the subject and which the predicate, which the chief, and 
which the secondary, parts of each. Etymological parsing 
gives the analysis of sentences according to the parts of 
speech of which they are composed. It tells ns which is the 
noun, and which the verb, '&c. It separates adjectives from 
substantives, pronouns from adverbs, and the like. It deals 
with numbers, cases, persons, Ac. 

§ 193. Speech chiefly consists of (1) commands, (2) 
questions, and (3) statements. The combination of words 
by which these are effected is called a proposition. There 
are, at least, three kinds of propositions; one to express 
commands, one questions, and one statements. 

Propositions which convey commands are called impera- 
tive, as do this, do not delay, walk. 

Propositions which convey questions are called inter- 
rogative, as — wJiat is this ? who are you ? Is it here ? 

Propositions which convey statements are called decla* 
ratory, — as summer is coming, Iain here, this is he. 

Sentences like m^iy you he hajppy are called optative, 
from the Latin word opto=I wish. By more than one good 
authority, they are placed in a class by themselves as a 
fourth species of proposition. And it cannot be denied that 
they are expressions of a peculiar character. Would IcoM 
is also optative, meaning I wish I could, or more fully, 

I wish 

that 

I could. 

Such being the case, we have two propositions conveyed 
by three words. There is the omission of the conjunction 
that ; and (more remarkable) that of th6 personal pronoun 
as well. 

Sentences like Jwio well you looh ! convey an exclamation 
of surprise, and have been called exclamatory. Optative 
propositions are, to a certain extent, imperative, and to a 
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certain extent declaratory. In may you he Jia^jpy, change 
the place of may and you, and the result is an ordinary 
assertion, you ma/y ha happy. On the other hand, you he 
happy is a command. There is no command, however, 
without a real or supposed wish on the part of the 
speaker. 

Exclamatory propositions are, to a certain extent, inter- 
rogative, and to a certain extent declaratory. In how well 
you look ! change the place of the essential parts, and the 
result is an ordinary assertion, you looJc well. 'Meanwhile, 
how indicates the degree or extent of your well-looking. 
But it only indicates it. The degree itself is undefined ; and 
(as such) the possible object of a question. How do you 
look ? is an actual interrogation. These belong to that part 
of general syntax which is called Collocation. 

Besides being imperative, interrogative, or declaratory, 
propositions are either affirmative or negative — Summer is 
early — summer is uot early. 

§ 194. In respect to their structure, propositions consist 
of terms and copulas. 

Terms are of two kinds, subjects and predicates. 
The subject is the term by which we indicate the person 
or thing concerning ^which the statement is made or the 
question asked. In imperative propositions it denotes the 
person to whom the command is given. Thus : — summer is 
coming — what is this ? — make [thou] haste. 

The predicate is the term by which we express what we 
declare, ask, or command. There is no subject without its 
corresponding predicate ; no predicate without its corre- 
sponding subject ; and without both a subject and predicate 
there is no such thing as a proposition. Without proposi- 
tions there are no questions, commands, or declarations ; 
and without these, there would scarcely be such a thing as 
language. The little which there would be would consist 
merely of exclamations like oh! ah! pisJi, &c. 
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§ 195. The simplest sentences are those which consist 
of single simple propositions ; as 

The sun is shining. 
The moon is shining. 
The sun is red. 
The sun is bright. 
Sentences like 

The sun and moon are shining ; 
' The sun and moon are shining bright^ 

are anything but simple ; for although, when we consider 
them merely as sentences, they are both short and clear, 
they each consist of two propositions, as will be stated again. 
§ 196. The simplest propositions are those that consist 
of the simplest terms ; as 

Fire is burning. 
Summer is coming, 
Man is mortal, 
I am glad, 

and the like ; wherein the number of words is three — ^three 
and no more ; one for the subject, one for the predicate, and 
one for the copula. 

§ 197. The shortest propositions are not always the 
simplest. When each word represents either a term or a 
copula, their grammatical elements coincide accurately with 
their logical, as was the case with the preceding examples. 
When, however, these contain fewer than three words, it is 
clear that either something must be supplied or that a term 
and copula are combined in the same word ; as is the case 
with such expressions as 

Fire bums. 
Summer comes, 

where comes and hums are both predicate and copula at 
once. 

§ 198. The simplest propositions, then, are those that 
consist of what are called single-worded terms. Most terms, 
however, are manij-tvorded. If it were not so, what would 
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become of those words whicli, thongli incapable by them- 
selves of forming a name, are still nsed for forming a part 
of one — ^words like tJiey of, and the like ? Very simple pro- 
positions can easily be converted into their opposite ; as 
may be seen by the following operations upon the words 

Fire is burning, 

1. Prefix the definite article. — Tkejvre, 

2. Insert an adjective. — The bright fire. 

3. Add an adverb. — ITie very bright fire. 

4. Add a participle, and convert bright into its corresponding adverb. 
— 2%« very brightly-burning fire, 

5. Introduce a second substantive, showing its relations to the word 
fire by means of a preposition. — The very brightly-burning fire of wood, 

6. Insert which after fire^ followed by a secondary proposition. — 
The very brightly-burning fire which was made this morning of wood. 

7» Add another secondary proposition relating to wood. — The very 
brightly-burning fire which was ^nade this morning out of the wood which 
fpos brought from the country. 

8. Add another secondary proposition by means of a conjunction.-^ 
The very brightly-blazing fire which was made this morning out of the 
wood which was brought from the country , because there was a sale. 

It is clear that processes like this may be carried on ad 

mftnitfurriy so that a sentence of any amount of complexity 

will be the result. Meanwhile, the predicate may be made 

as many-worded as the subject. Notwithstanding all this, 

the primary and fundamental portion of the term is mani- 

festly the word^re. To this all the others are subordinate. 

In like manner, the following lines from the opening of the 

Paradise Lost give us but a single term, of which the word 

fruit is the fundamental element. 

Thefruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden ; till one greater Man 
Eestore us, and regain the blissful seat, &c. 

§ 199. In declaratory propositions the subject precedes 
the predicate. We Baj fire is hot, rather than hot is fire. 
§ 200. In interrogative propositions the predicate 
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precedes the subject ; as wliat is this ? rather than this is 
wliat ? 

§' 201. In imperative propositions the name of the sub- 
ject is usually suppressed ; e, g. we say, shut the door, instead 
of shut thou the door. 

Propositions in Logic and in Grammar. 

§ 202. Considerable prominence has been given to the 
word Proposition, Propositions do not form the whole of 
either written or spoken language. Nevertheless, they form 
the greatest and the most important part of it. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine thousandths, at the very least, of the 
ordinary discourse of Mankind consists in them. Every 
complete sentence contains one at least ; many contain more. 
Indeed, it is scarcely too much to say that where there is 
no proposition there is no sentence.. A few combinations 
of words, no doubt, are to be found, which fall to deliver a 
proposition. They are, however, very few. In the so-called 
Interjections, words like oh, ah, pish, &c., there is no propo- 
sition : neither is there a sentence. In broken and incom- 
plete utterances, there is neither a full sentence nor a 
proposition ; and in the case of the Conjunctions, there is 
and there is not a proposition. But upon this more 
will appear in the sequel. At present, it is enough to say, 
that combinations of words which fail to deliver a proposi- 
tion are extremely rare. As a general rule, discourse con- 
sists of propositions, and of nothing but propositions. Man 
is mortal; Sv/nimer is pleasant; Winter is cold; Idfe is 
short; Art is long; Fire is hot; Iron is useful; Bread is 
cheap ; to which may be added innumerable others, are all 
propositions. And it may be added, that they are all pro- 
positions of one sort, and that of the simplest. They all 
contain three words, neither more nor less. They all, too, 
contain a statement or assertion. In the first, for instance, 
it is asserted of man that he is mortal ; in the second, it is 
asserted of summer that it is pleasant, and so on throughout. 
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§ 203. Propositions are,* at least, of tliree kinds, (1) 
Declaratory, (2) Interrogative, and (3) Imperative. Such, 
indeed, is the view that is taken by the grammarian. In 
treatises, however, upon Logic, Declaratory Propositions are 
the only ones recognized; it being expressly stated that 
Questions and Commands are incapable of constituting 
Propositions. 

§ 204. However much this may be the case in the Art 
and Science of Reasoning, it is not the case in the Art and 
Science of Language. Grammar, as has just been stated, 
not only recognizes, but peremptorily requires three kinds 
of Propositions. It should be added, however, that the 
Declaratory ones are of much the most importance ; for 
which reason they will be taken as the type and sample of 
the others, and be described in foil. The structure of 
these being understood, that of the others is easy : the 
parts being the same in all. 

§ 205. Propositions are divided according to their 
Quality ; as may be seen by adding to the ones under notice 
the word not, and writing man is not mortal, summer is not 
pleasant, and so on. This gives us the two classes ; one 
of Affirmatives and one of Negatives. Hence, a De- 
claratory Proposition is often described as a sentence, in 
which something is either affirmed or denied. 

To say ma/n mortal, srnnmer pleasant, winter 

cold, life short, &c., is to combine words to no purpose. 

They form only jparts of propositions. 

Again to say, is mortal, is pledsant, is cold, 

is short, is long, &c., is to combine words to no 

purpose. They form only parts of propositions ; conveying 
no meaning, and requiring the addition of something else 
in order to complete the sense. If a person use them, we 
ask the questions what is mortal ? what is pleasant ? what is 
cold ? &c. Something or other must be mortal, or pleasant, 

* Optative and Exclamatory Propositions will but rarely be noticed 
in the present work. 

L 
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or cold. What this something is we wish to know. We 
wish to know the something to which the words mortal, 
cold, warm, apply. 

Again ; if we say, man is — , sv/iiimer is — , winter is — , life 
18 — , art is — ,fire is — , &c. ; or if we say, ma/n is not — , summer 
is not — , winter is not — , life is not — , &c., we combine words 
to no pnrpose. They form only parts, fragments, or rudi- 
ments of propositions. We speak, indeed, of mm^, swnmer, 
Ac, but we state nothing concerning them : we say nothing 
about them. As to whether they are mortal or not mortal, 
cold or not cold, we make no assertion. 

§ 206. The object concerning which we make an asser- 
tion is called the Subject Man, sv/mmer, winter, &c., are 
Subjects ; and we ean assert of them that they are mortal, 
or warm, or cold, &c. ; or the contrary. 

The assertion made concerning any object, or concern- 
ing the subject of our discourse, is called the Predicate. 
Mortal, wann, cold, &c., are Predicates : and we can speak 
of certain things as mortal, wann, cold, or the contrary. 

That part of a proposition which connects the Subject 
and Predicate is called the Copula. If the word is stand 
by itself, the proposition is Affirmative ; if it be accom- 
panied by the word not, it is Negative. 

§ 207. The following words, amongst many others, are 
capable of forming, by themselves, Subjects : — 

man bow wealth ox pen atmosphere 

mother fishing-rod length ass ink firmament 

daughter hunter fire bird virtue sky 

horse shooter water egg vice essence 

dog book soul winter apple truth. 

The following words, amongst many others, are capable 
df forming, by themselves, Predicates : — 

good deep shooting hot fatherlike moved 

great happy laughing cold bodily beaten 

red womanly conquered strong essential sifted 

weak atmospheric drifted weak important buried. 
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There are, cU least, three sorts, or classes of words : (1) 
those that can, by themselves, form either subjects or pre- 
dicates ; (2) those that can, by themselves, form predicates 
only ; (3) those that can, by themselves, form copulas. To 
these must be added a fourth class, consisting of words like 
not, that can convert an affirmative copula into a negative 
one. 

§ 208. The form of proposition which is at once the 
simplest and the most regular, is that where the number 
of words and the number of parts coincide ; that is, where 
an affirmative proposition consists of three words, and a 
negative one of four. In this case, each part consists of a 
single word ; e, g. the subject of one, the predicate of one, 
the affirmative copula of one, the negative copula of two ; — 
man is inortal, man is not mortal. 

It is not, however, the usage of language for proposi- 
tions to take always the simple and regular form exhibited 
above. Language may be so constructed as to admit of two 
of the parts of a proposition being included in a single 
word ; and, in reality, most languages are so constructed. 
Thus— 

The copula and predicate may be expressed by a single 
word. To say men die, or fires hum, is to make an asser- 
tion concerning men and fires. This assertion is that they 
are dying, or that they are not dying ; that they are hurnmg, 
or that they a/re not burning. Instead, however, of saying 
are dying, or are burning, we say die, and bum. 

The following words, amongst others, are capable of 
forming, by themselves, both a predicate and a copula, at 
once : — 

eat teach shoot see . sigh murmur 

die petrify laugh hear hunt astonish 

hunger impeach beat speak fish pine. 

§ 209. Inasmuch as the copula connects the subject and 

predicate, it comes between them : ma/ti is mxyrtal. Hence 

the copula forms the middle part of a proposition. Conse- 

l2 
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qnently, the subject and the predicate form the two limits, 
boundaries, or extremities of a proposition. Now the 
Latin word for a limit, houtidary, or extremity, is terminus. 
Hence the subject and predicate of a proposition are called, 
in logical and grammatical language, the terms of a propo- 
sition. The subject is one term, the predicate another. 

§ 210. The following list of words indicates a fresh 
series of facts : — 

wisely then in once for near ^ 

justly to-morrow over twice by on 

slowly of through thrice with about, &c 

Not one of these words can form a term by itself; that 
is, not one of them can be either subject, predicate, or 
copula, so long as it stands alone. No one says toisely is 
good, from is black, man is vnsely. 

This, for the present, is sufficient. As we proceed we 
shall hear of Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Adverbs, Preposi- 
tions, Conjunctions and Interjections, &c., and the so-called 
Parts of Speech. When we do this it will be most espe- 
cially necessary to remember that, in the present English, 
the Part of Speech to which a word belongs is determmed 
by the place it takes in the Struchvre of a Proposition, 

§ 211. Names and Nouns, — The word for Noun is, in 
French, nom. It is the Latin nomen ; which means name. 
Hence, the two words are the same in respect to their deri- 
vation. But the word Namie is a current English word ; used 
by every Englishman who has a name, which means by every- 
body. Noun, on the other hand, is a word used in a limited 
sense ; or mainly, if not exclusively, in Grammar only. 
This suggests that the two forms may not, in all cases, 
bear the same meaning ; and such is the case. As words 
of the same origin they are the same. As words of similar 
meaning they are also the same. But, whether they are 
words of the same meaning has now to be considered. 

A great deal depends upon this, because the ordinary 
division of the English and other Grammars runs thus — 
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Substantives and Adjectives are Nouns ; the former a Noun 
Substantive, the latter a Noun Adjective ; a classification 
which implies that they are both Names — one as good a 
name as the other. Then come the Pronouns, These are 
considered not true Names, but substitutes for them. If so, 
the Adjective is more of a true Noun, and a better Na^ne, 
than the Pronoun. 

Again, between the Verb and the Noun, whether Sub- 
stantive, Adjective, or Pronoun, there is, always, drawn a 
wide difference. 

As for the Participle, it is a Verb in one respect and 
Adjective in another. But, if so, how comes the difference 
between the Verb and Noun to be so decided ? for, surely, 
the Participle graduates into both. 

This is manifestly a preface to an objection against this 
use of the terms. 

§ 212. Names, — There is more than a million of per- 
sons in London, and each of these has a name. There are 
more than ten thousand towns and villages in England, and 
each of these has one also. There are more than fifty 
racehorses at Newmarket, no one of which is without its 
name. 

Of the persons, then, in London, of towns and villages 
in England, and of the racehorses at Newmarket, every 
individual has its own designation : John — Hammersmith — 
Uclvpse, &c., &c. And as the number of other persons, 
other towns and villages, and other racehorses, is great, 
the number of names, in England only, becomes enormous. 
There is more than a million for the Londoners only. Yet 
London and Newmarket are only parts of England, and 
England is only a part of the world in general. Persons, 
too, and towns, villages, and racehorses are mere fractions 
of the whole collection of the innumerable somethings, real 
or imaginary, of the universe. Have all these names ? 
They hav© and they have not. They have not names 
in the way that the persons of London, the towns and 
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villages of England, and the racehorses of Newmarket 
have. They have not names like Thomas, HammersTrnth, 
or Eclipse, Nevertheless they have all names. The thousands 
of Johns, Thomases, Janes, and Marys, that occnpy London, 
are all jpersons, men, womsn, hoys, girls, children, as the case 
may be. The numerous Hcummersmiths, Londons, NeW' 
markets, &c., are all places, towns, villages, hamlets, &c., as 
the case may be. The fifty Eclipses, Ac, at Newmarket, 
are all horses, mares, &c., as the case may be. The 
Hammersmiths, &c., constitute part of an indefinite collec- 
tion of individual places, towns, or villages ; the word 
place, tovm, village, being names for the class or collection 
thus constituted. The Eclipses, &c., of Newmarket consti- 
tute part of an indefinite collection of individual horses, the 
word horse being a name for the classes to which these 
EcUpses, Ac, belong. This leads us to a great twofold 
division of all names whatsoever ; names being either Indi- 
vidual or Common. 

§ 213. An Individual BSbiae IB one which denotes a single 
object and no more. A Common name is one which denotes 
a whole class of objects. 

Thomas is a single and particular individual of the class 
called man : Julius Ccesar, a single or particular individual 
of the class called conquerors. Or it may be that we look 
upon him rather as a hero. In that case he is an individual 
of the class of heroes. Whether, however, he be a conqueror, 
a hero, or a Wjaii, he is still Julius Ccesa/r ; for this is what 
he is as an individual, irrespective of the particular class 
under which it may please the speaker to place him, and 
independent of any class at all. 

Examples of this sort may be given ad injmitwni. The 
main point, however, to be remarked, remembered, and 
reflected on, is the following : Common names apply to 
things of which there may be more than one. Individual 
names apply to things of which there is one and no 
more. 
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There are many towns, but there is only one L(mdon\ 
many men, but only one Thomas ; many conquerors, bnt 
only one Julius Gmsar. 

§ 214. Individual names are also proper names, and there 
are many good writers who habitually call them so, pre- 
ferring the term proper to either singular or mdimdual. 
The reason for this lies in the fact of individual names 
being appropriated or mcbde proper to certain single indivi- 
dual objects to which they are exclusively attached. 

§ 215. Common names are also called general; and 
there is no objection to the term. It is possible, indeed, 
that it may be the better one of the two. 

§ 216. Individual names are essentially singular, and it 
is a common as well as true statement, that no individual 
name can he plural, A grammarian would say that no 
proper na/me can be plural. How, then, can we use such 
expressions as both the Bostons a/re important sea-ports, or, 
(W long as Mceccenases abound Maros will be plentiful — Sint 
Mceccenates non deerunt, Flacce, Marones ? 

The Boston in Lincolnshire is a different town from the 
Boston in Massachusetts ; so, though the same combination 
of sounds or letters applies to both, it cannot bo said that 
the same namie is so applied. The same name is one thing ; 
the same word applied to different objects is another. A 
name is only so far individual as it applies to some indivi- 
dual object. The two Bostons, however, are different 
objects. 

The case of Mceccenas and Virgil is different. Here there 
are but two individuals ; one MsBcaenas, and one Virgil. But 
the famous MsBcsenas is something more than the particular 
patron of Virgil. He is the sample, type, or representative 
oi patrons in general. Virgil, in like manner, is something 
more than the particular poet patronized by Msecsenas. He 
stands for poets in general. Hence, the meaning of the 
Latin line, and of the English sentence that preceded it, is 
this : — As long as there are men like McecoenaSf there will also 
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he men like Virgil. But a man like MsDCSBnas is a patroD, 
and a man like Yirgil a poet. Hence — As long as there are 
jpatrons there will he poets also, 

§ 217. We now come to four new terms, that mutually ' 
illustrate each other. They run in pairs : (1 and 2), Sub- 
stance and Attribute ; (3 and 4), Abstract and Concrete, 

Take (for instance) an orange. It strikes our senses. 
We see with our eyes that it is more or less round, i, e. that 
it is endowed with the property or quality of roundness. 
We see, too, that it is more or less yellow, i, e, that it is en- 
dowed with the property or quality of yellowness. We see 
that it is more or less smooth, i, e. endowed with the pro- 
perty or quality of smoothness. Our eyes tell us all this; 
the sight being the sense by which our belief as to the pro- 
perties in question is conveyed to us. They tell a great 
deal more ; but this it is unnecessary to enlarge on. 

Then comes the evidence of our other senses. 

By our ears, we detect a sound if we rub the skin with 
our fingers. 

We smell it and find a peculiar and not unpleasant 
aroma. 

We taste it and are gratified mtli a not unpleasant 
flavour. 

We feel that it is elastic, or endowed with the attribute 
of elasticity. We feel, too, that it has a certain figure and 
size. We feel, too, that it has a certain weight. 

On the strength of all this we say that an orange is 
roimd, yellow, smooth, capable of exciting sounds, fragrant, 
sapid, elastic, &c. 

When we say that an orange is this, we attribute to it 
certain properties, or qualities. What are they? The 
qualities, or properties, of ro^mdness, yellowness, smoothness, 
sonorousness, f vagrancy, sapidity. 

And how do we speak when we say that wo do so ? It 
is convenient to begin with saying how we do not speak. 
We do not say that an orange has the property of rounds 
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yellow, smooth, &c. On the contrary, we say that it has the 
property of round-ness, yellow-ness, smooth-ness, &c. 

So much for the attributes of an orange ; at least, for 
some of them. The attributes of a guinea, a loaf, a man, a 
fish, or anything else, may be considered in the same way. 
They are, of course, when taken altogether, different from 
those of an orange. The principle, however, of considering 
them is the same. 

Let us now suppose that all these attributes are, one by 
one, taken away, and replaced by others ; that instead of an 
orange striking our eyes and sense of touch as round, it 
strikes them as square, or rhomboid ; that it loses its fra- 
grance and becomes fetid ; that it sounds like a bell, and 
tastes like a loaf of bread. "Woxdd the object still be an 
orange ? Would it not be something else H This leads to 
the question of the essential attributes or essences of things. 
We need not mind them for the present ; 4)ut may turn 
our thoughts in a somewhat different direction. 

Divest the orange of all its attributes without supph/ing 
it with new ones. What will it be then ? Take away its 
original colour without replacing it by any fresh one. Let 
it lose its softness without becoming hard, its roundness 
without becoming of any other form. Annihilate its weight, 
taste, and smell. Let it have no means of appealing to eye, 
ear, taste, smell, or touch, so that it become, at one and the 
same time, impalpable, invisible, imperceptible. What will 
it be then ? Will it be anything at all ? 

What becomes of the attributes ? We have seen that 
they were taken away. What was done with them ? They 
were taken away separately, and it is separately that they 
are put aside. Roundness and yellowness no longer go 
together. Each is in its own place ; and that is a place by 
itself. No link now unites them ; the orange in which they 
met being no more. 

But we may unite them afresh ; say in the idea of a 
golden ball, a guinea, a full moon, &c. And we may, also, 
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separate them, again and again. United, they give the 
idea of an object clear, palpable, sensible. Separated, or 
abstracted from those objects, thej do nothing of the kind. 
Yet the mind takes cognizance of them. The idea of the 
particular attribute of yellowness, abstracted from an 
orange, is not much more difficult than the idea of the 
orange minus the attribute of yellowness. It is merely a 
case of difference and remainder; the additions and sub- 
tractions being made unconsciously and instinctively. 

What becomes of the orange ? Is it annihilated by the 
abstraction of its attributes, one and all ? Few are pre- 
pared to say yes to that question. Few divest themselves 
of the notion that sensible, and material, objects are 
nothing more than the combination of certain properties, 
qualities, and attributes, each and all of which may be 
removed in such a way as to leave an absolute nothing. 
We rather imagine that, where there are certain attributes 
in union, there is a certain link which connects them; a 
basis, or foundation, which supports them ; a basis or foun- 
dation different from the attributes themselves, but upon 
which they rest. 

This sontsthing supports them. This something stands 
under them. This something is the sub-stance, or tmder- 
standing, of objects opposed to, and contrasted with, their 
attributes. Now Concrete terms are the names of Sub- 
stances; whilst Abstract terms are the names of Attri- 
butes ; e. g, : — 



Abstbact. ^ 
BrightnesSy 
Heat, 
Lighty &c. 
Mortality, 
Vitality, 
Animality, 
Solidity, 
Resistance, &c. 
Fluidity, &c. / 



[ are Attributes of the 
^ Sabstances 



COKCBETB. 

8un, 

Fire. 

Spark. 

Anitnal, 

Man. 

Horse, 

Wood. 

Stone. 

Water. 
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Vice Fersd, 

CONCBBTE. . AbSTBACT. 

The Sun, | Brightness. 

Moonf [ are Substances with the Heat. 

Attributes 1 Warmth, 



Stars, &c. 
Man, 



Mortality. 



Horse, &c ' ^ Animality. 

§ 218. Variable and Invarlahle Names, — ^Besides being 
either Proper or Common, and Abstract or Concrete, names 
are Invariable or Variable. 

Words like stone, tree, man, <fee., denote certain objects 
which constitute a class including an indefinite number of 
individuals. To any of these the name may apply; but 
we cannot apply it to an object belonging to a different 
class. It is nonsense to call a tree a stone, or a stone a tree. 
Each name applies to the individuals of a certain group, 
and, as it cannot be applied otherwise, it is Buinvariahle name. 

All names, however, are not invariable. The word I, 
for instance, is variable. It changes its meaning with the 
person speaking. When William says T, it means William; 
when John says I, it means John. So, again, with you — it 
denotes the person to whom I happen to be speaking at the 
moment ; but the next moment I may alter its meaning by 
speaking to some oae else. The same applies to that, this, 
these, and several other words. 

If a mother say I, it means a mother and & female-, if a 
father say I, it means a father and a male. Even if an 
inanimate object be personified and be supposed to speak 
about itself and to say I, it means that inanimate object. 
It denotes the speakei:, whoever he may be ; but it is not 
the invariable name of any speaker whatever. Or, it denotes 
the object spoken of, whatever it may be ; but it is not the 
invariable name of any object whatever. The word this 
means a table, when the speaker is talking of tables ; a dog, 
when he is talking of doge, &c. 

§ 219. Relational and Notional Namies. — ^Why are Pro- 
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nouns Vcmdble ? The answer to this lies in the meajiing 
of the word Attribute, An Attribute, as we have seen, is 
some property that we separate, or abstract^ from a sub- 
stance. It may be a permanent or inherent one, like the 
weight, colour, or form of a material object; or it may 
be a fundamental or characteristic one, like the power of 
growth in a vegetable or an animal. But it may, also, be 
one which has no fixed or permanent character whatever ; 
and may apply to an object only so far as it is in a certain 
relation to the speaker, or to something spoken about. 
Thus the word J, by which Thomas calls himself when he 
is speaking to John, means Thomas only so long as Thomas 
speaks of himself. When he is addressed by John, he is 
addressed as thou or you ; and, so long as John addresses 
him, that is his name. It is, of course, his name only so 
long as John uses it ; but it is his name for the tinie being. 
When Thomas addresses John, the two names change their 
application, and I means Thomas, thou John. Again, when, 
with two oranges lying before me at different distances, I 
call one this and. the other that, the meaning, import, or 
appHcation of the two words is reversed when I change 
their places. Still, they are names for the time being. 

Now names of tl^s kind depend on the Belations of the 
objects to which they apply ; and as Relatio7i8 change, the 
import of the name changes with them. Hence, they are 
Vainxible in respect to their application, and Fronominal as 
Parts of Speech. 

The permanent Attributes of an object are called its 
Qualities. As names they are called Notional^ as Parts of 
Speech they are Substantival. * 

Nimiber is a Relation rather than a Quality ; and hence 
the Numerals are Pronouns. 

The Pronouns of which the Relations are the most 
direct and definite are those of the First and Second Per- 
son — J, thou ; we, ye. 

The next in order are the Demonstratives, thi^ and that; 
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of which the Pronoun of the Third Person is merely an 
applied variety. When we get into the class of the Ad- 
jectival Pronouns, the direct character of the Relation is 
greatly reduced. The word same denotes identity ; hut the 
name of the object with which the identity is connected 
may, itself, require explanation : e.g. A* This is the same as 
the other, B. Btit what is the other ? A. The same as that 
(or this). Still the fandamental attribute is a Relation. 

§ 220. Parts of Speech. 

The Syntax of a language is always regulated by its 
Etymology ; so that in those languages where the etymo- 
logical details are numerous, the rules of syntax are also 
numerous. On the other hand, where the etymology is 
simple, the syntax is of moderate dimensions. 

In English, as has been seen, our etymological forms are 
few. The adjective is wholly destitute of them : yet it is a 
part of speech which, in many languages, has at least two 
genders — often three. In French, for instance, we say le 
hon peresszthe good father ; but la horme mere^=the good 
mother. In Latin honus pater = good father ; bona mater= 
good mother ; hon/wm telum=good weapon. Meanwhile, the 
plural runs honi patres, honce matres, bona tela. The French- 
man who said bon mere or bonne 'pere might be accused of 
making a ^Eilse concord ; inasmuch as he would join an 
adjective in one gender to a substantive in another. No 
Englishman can possibly commit an error of this kind ; be- 
cause in the word good there is no change at all, and be- 
cause, in English, we say good father^ good mother, good 
thi/ng, good fathers, good mothers, &nd good ^/mi^^io differently. 

The same applies to the articles. In French there are 
the forms im and une=a (or an) ; along with le, la, les, 
meaning the. Meanwhile, the German says der, die, das, 
einer, eine, eines, where the. Englishman says simply the and 
a (or an). Of course, then, the details of the syntax of the 
article must be simpler in English than in German. 
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This, however, will be shown in detail as we proceed ; 
since the points which the previous remarks suggest are 
that, as the outward and visible signs of concord, govern- 
ment, fee, are, to a great extent, wanting, the place that 
a word takes in the structure of propositions is of more than 
ordinary importance. 

Some parts of speech can form terms by themselves. 
Others can only form parts of terms. This distinction should 
be attended to. 

§ 221. Details. — The pronoun and the substantive. 
The pronoun and the substantive can, hy themselves, form 
either the subject or the predicate. They are both namies. 
But the pronoun is a convertible, the substantive an incan- 
vertible one. 

The adjective and the participle can, by th&inselves, form 
the predicate of a proposition. The participle differs from 
the adjective in implying a corresponding verb. 

The finite verb (for the verb in the infinitive mood is a 
noun rather than a verb) can form both the predicate and 
the copula. 

The adverb can form no term by itself, but can, when 
associated with a verb, a participle, or an adjective, form 
part of one. 

The preposition can form no term by itself; neither can 
it without two terms capable of doing so. It connects the 
two by government. 

The conjunction can form no term by itself, neither can 
it (with a few exceptions) enter into a proposition at all. 
Its presence implies two propositions between which it finds 
place, and which it either connects or disconnects. 

The affirmative and negative words yes and no can, hy 
themselves, constitute a proposition. But they always imply, 
and depend upon, a previous one. 

Have you done this ? Yes. 
Have you done this ? No. 

The interjection neither forms nor enters into a proposition. 
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The article, in respect to its origin, is a pronoun ; a 
numeral in the case of an or a; a demonstratwe in the case 
of the. As an element in the structure of a proposition it 
must be looked upon as a part of its noun rather than as an 
independent word. In some languages it actually coalesces 
with it and forms part of its declension ; and in others it 
coalesces with the proposition which precedes the noun. 

§ 222. The concords, — Concord is derived from the Latin 
word Concordia^ and signifies agreement. 

The word man is the name of a male, and, in respect to 
its gender, is masculine. The word she relates to a female, 
and, in respect to its gender, is feminine. We do not, when 
speaking of the same person, say I saw the man and she saw 
me ; or I saw him and she saw me. If we do, there is a 
discordance in the matter of gender. On the other, 

I saw him and he saw me, 
I saw her and she saw me, 

are concords ; and, as there are more kinds of concords 
than one, this is called the concord of gender. 

The other concords will be noticed in their details as we 
proceed. But a general view of their nature and numbers 
may be given now. 

If I say I saw these man, or I saw this men, there is a 
discord. This man and these men are the true combinations. 
This gives us a concord of nvmiber. 

If I say he is him, there is a discord of case. The true 
combination is he is he. This gives us a concord of case. 

If I say I speaks, there is a discord. What I ought to say 
is I speak. This gives us a concord of person. This is peculiar 
to the verb. So is we speaks, which gives us a discord of 
number ; but this has been already noticed under the noun. 

If I say I do this that I might gain hy it, or I did this 
that I might gain hy it, this is a discord. The right expres- 
sion is either I did this that I might gain hy it, or I do this 
that I may gain by it. This gives us a concord of tense. 
This is not generally recognized as a concord ; but it 
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evidently is one. The recognized concords are fonr in 
number; the four concords — i.e. those of gender, number, 
case, and person ; the latter being limited to the verb, which, 
on the other hand, has no concord of gender. 

There is another kind of concord, which, from having a 
special and conspicuous name of its own, has not been 
classed among the four recognized concords — ^viz. Ap- 
position — which see under Compound Sentences. 

§ 223. Apposition. — In expressions like George, Kvng of 
England, we must notice — 

1. That the words King and Oeorge are in the same case. 

2. That they denote the same object. The word Oeorge 
applied to that particular monarch means the same person 
as the King of England ; and the words King of England 
applied to the same monarch mean the same person as 
George. 

3. That they explain each other. If we say simply the 
King of England, we do not sufficiently explain ourselves ; 
since we may mean a Henry, an Edwa/rd, or a William. 
And if we say simply George, we do not sufficiently explain 
ourselves ; since we may mean any person in the world 
whose name is George. But if we say Oeorge, King of Eng- 
land, we explain what king and what George is meant. 

Words that thus explain each other, mean the same 
thiug, and are in the same case, may be said to be placed 
alongside of each other, or to be in apposition. The Latin 
word appositio means putting by the side of. The following 
are specimens of apposition : — Solomon, the son of David. — 
Croesus, King of Lydia. — Content, the source of happvness. — 
John^s the farmer's wife. — diverts the spy^s evidence. — Ccesar, 
the Roman emperor, invades Britain. — Here the words lUyman 
emperor explain, or define, the word Ccesa/r ; and the 
sentence, filled up, might stand, Ccesar, that is, the Roman 
emperor, &c. Again, the words Roman emperor might be 
wholly ejected ; or, if not ejected, they might be thrown into 
a parenthesis. The practical bearing of this fact is exhibited 
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by changing the form of the sentence, aaid inserting the 
conjunction and. In this case, instead of one person, two 
are spoken of, and the verb invades must be changed from 
the singular to the plural. Now the words Boman emjper(yr 
are said to be in apposition to Gcesar, They constitute, not 
an additional idea, but an explanation of the original one. 
They are, as it were, laid alongside (ajjposiU) of the word 
Ccesar, Cases of doubtful number, wherein two substan- 
tives precede a verb, and wherein it is uncertain whether 
the verb should be singular or plural, are decided by deter- 
mining whether the substantives be in apposition or the 
contrary, No matter how many nouns there may be, so long 
as it can be shown that they are in apposition, the verb is 
in the singular number, provided that the main noun is also 
singular. There is still another concord ; but it must be 
put into logical rather than grammatical phraseology. It 
is that the ^predicate must agree in case with its subject. 
It was noticed in § 219. 

§ 224. Government. — So much for the concords, or for 
concord in general. It means what its name denotes, 
agreement in certain points between any two words of which 
number, gender, &c., have been the chief. The effect of all 
concords is to keep such words in the same grammatical 
place as they were. 

The opposite to concord is government^ or regimen. This 
puts each word out of two in a different place. Thus in 
I strike Mm, while I is in the nominative case, and strike in 
the corresponding person, him is in the objective case, and, 
so being, agrees with neither of them. 

The chief forms of government are: 

1. Government of a noun by a noun, as the father* s son, 

2. Grovemment of a noun by a verb, as I strike him, 

3. Grovemment of a noun by a preposition, as the father 
of the son ; speak to me, 

4. Grovemment of a verb by a conjunction or a relative 
pronoun, e.g. : 
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JTe strikes me ; as opposed to if lie strike me^ I shall 
strike again, 

TJie man tvho did this shall die, whoever he he. This is 
generally considered more correct grammar than the man 
who did this shall die, whosoever he is, 

§ 225. Caution. — A great deal of government in the way 
of grammar is done by the verh ; and as a general rule, the 
verb governs an objective case. Bnt it is only the transitive 
verb that does so. Still, the transitive verbs are the chief 
members of their class. Hence the ordinary government of 
the transitive verb has been identified with that of the verbs 
in general ; and as the transitive verbs govern their noun in 
the objective case, any instance of any other case being 
governed by a verb has been treated as exceptional. 
Whether it is so or not is a matter, practically, of small im- 
portance, because, in English, all the cases of substantives, 
except the possessive, end alike. Hence, the rule that verbs 
govern an objective case has been made to imply more than 
is legitimate. It puts all the cases with the exception of 
the nominative on the same level. Yet we know that even 
the possessive case had originally certain verbs that governed 
it — he iveold middangeardes^^dominatus est terror.. 

There is confusion here, but it is not this particular form 

of confusion we are guarding against. The notion that the 

verb governs has unduly extended itself. The verbs he and 

am are known as substantive verbs ; and it has not only 

been admitted, but it has been specially taught, th^t the 

verbs substantive goveim a nominative case. Sometimes 

it is stated in a more general way, that they are followed 

by the case by which they were preceded. The fact is true 

enough, but what the reader is especially cautioned against 

is that the result is not a case of government at all. When 

Milton wrote 

If thou beest he, &c. &c., 

he would have been wrong in writing 

If thou beest him. 
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But the rule which (had he done so) would have been violated 
is a rule of concord, not of government. It is a rule of con- 
cord, and a very general one. It is the rule that the Pre- 
diccde agrees in case with the Suhject, 

§ 226. Collocation. 

The order or arrangement of the words of a sentence is 
in English a matter of more than ordinary importance ; 
:and it is easy to see why it should be so. In languages, like 
the Latin, where the inflections are numerous, words Hke 
^homis dominus or pulcJira fiUa may be placed far apart from 
one another, and so may words like milites pugnant, or pueri 
.ludite^ and thousands of others in similar circumstances. 
This is because in the terminations -us^ -a, we have certain 
outward and visible signs of gender, and these show that 
the words in which they occur agree with one another in 
that respect. And the same is the case with -es, -^, -w<, and 
"ite^ except that the agreement here is in the way of number, 
a»nd it is number of which these syllables are the signs. But 
in English, where the adjectives have no signs of anything at 
«11, or, in other words, no inflection, while the remaining 
^arts of speech have but few, no such latitude is admissible. 
Hence, words which agree with one another must, as a 
:general rule, be kept in one another's neighbourhood, 

§ 227. Such are the three chief heads under which the 
-great majority of the rules of syntax may be arranged. There 
Are none of them of an abstruse character ; indeed, the class 
of concords is so thoroughly a matter of common sense 
that, at the first view, it seems scarcely worth explanation ; 
for it is clear enough that in the concords, of number, gender, 
case, and person, the two words in agreement are really 
two names of the same object, and such being the. case, 
must^ in both cases, be of the same gender, number, and the 
like. This is so simple a matter, that, at the first, view, it 
appears that we want no grammarian to enlarge upon it. 

§ 228. Such would, doubtless, be the case if the concords, 

Ac, stood alone, i,e, if there was nothing to disturb thenu 

h2 
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But this is not the case. The following is a notice, not of 
all, but only of some of these disturbing in iBluences. They are 
well known and generally recognised. They have been, to 
some extent, classified, and some of them have names — old 
names dating back to the classical time of Greek language ; 
and thus showing that they have belonged to grammar ever 
since it was first cultivated. 

§ 229. Ellipsis. — Such a name is Ellipsis, signifying 
^omission,' 'deficiency,' or ' falling short,' or * short conung.' 

This was bought at Rundell and Bridge' s^ i.e. shop, warehouse, or 
place of business. I am going to St. PaiU's, i.e. cathedral. 

§ 230. Pleonasm. — Such a name is Pleonasm, signifying 
excess. 



The king he is just. 
The men they were there. 



I saw hcr^ the queen. 
The king his crown. 



In the comparative degree we occasionally find, even in good 
writers, besides the syllable -er, the word more; as, the more 
serener spirit. Expressions like these are pleonastic, since 
the word mo^'e is a superfluity. 

In the superlative degree we occasionally find, even in 
good writers, besides the syllable -est, the word most; as, 
the most straitest sect. Expressions Hke these are pleonastic, 
since the word most is a superfluity. 

§ 231. Personification. — Such a name is Personification, 

of which the following are instances : 

Goldf whose touch seductive leads to criuic. 
The cities who aspired to liberty. 

The unexceptionable forms for these two texts are : 1. gold^ 

the touch of which, &c. ; 2. the cities which aspired, &c. 

Still the exceptionable texts can be explained, perhaps 
excused. We may say that a city is what it is on the strength 
of human individuals that constitute it ; and we say Gold is 
treated as a personal agent, like Sin, Death, Virtue and 
Vice, &c. 

§ 232. Violations (real or apparent) of the concord of 
number, — I have not travelled this twenty years, — ^As this is 
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singular, and twenty years plural, there is an apparent viola- 
tion of the concord of number. Still, it is only apparent. 
The words ttuenty years may be considered to mean, not 
twenty separate years taJcen severally, but a numher of years 
amounting to twenty dealt ivitli as a single period. In this 
latter case the words twenty years, though plural in form, 
are singular in sense. 

Tliese sort of people, — Here these is plural, and sort i3 
singular : so that there is a violation (real or apparent) of 
the concord of number. Still, as the word sort implies the 
existence of more persons than one, the expression is open 
to the same kind of explanation as the preceding one. 

The reason of this confusion of number is clear. There 
are in all languages certain substantives called Collectives. 
Of these collectives the word sixpence is a good example. It 
involves two notions : (1) that of six separate pennies ; (2) 
that of six pennies dealt luith as a single sum. In the first 
case it is plural ; since in talking of six separate pennies we 
contemplate a plurality of parts. In the second case it is 
singular, since in talking of a single sum we lose sight of 
the plui'ality of parts, and contemplate only the unity of 
sum that resxdts from them. In all collective substantives 
there is a mixture of two notions. Army, parliament, people, 
Tnob, gang, set, family, &c. are collectives. 

By remembering that in all languages there is a tendency 
to personify, we can explain many apparent violations of the 
concord of gender. 

By remembering that in all languages there is a certain 
number of collective substantives, we can explain many 
a,pparent violations of the concord of * gender. 

§ 233. The special details of English syntax now come 
under notice. They will be arranged according to the several 
parts of speech. As has been already stated, the place which 
a word takes in a proposition will determine its place as a 

* For Attraction, which belongs to the Syntax of Compound Sen- 
tences, see § 280, note. 
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part of speech. As a preliminary, however, we must divide 
propositions into two classes : (1) simple propositions ; (2) 
complex, or compound, propositions. 

SIMPLE PROPOSITIONS. 

Articles. 

§ 234. In the generality of grammars, the definite 
article the, and the indefinite article aw, are usually the very 
first parts of speech that are considered. This is exception- 
able. So far are they from being essential to language, that, in 
many dialects, they are wholly wanting. In Latin the words- 
filiiis pairis mean equally the son of the father, a son of a 
father, a son of the father, or the soil of a father. Bat, 
though the Latin language has no article, each and all of 
the languages derived from it have one. The French has^ 
the article le=^the, and nn=one. So have the Italian, the 
Spanish, &c. But the Wallachian is the most remarkable. 
In Wallachian, or Moldavian, the article /oZZoir^ the noun to 
which it belongs. It also coalesces with it, so that the two- 
form one word. Thus if om=man, the combination om-tU^ 
the man. In this case it is pos^-positive, or placed after the 
substantive. This post-position is, by no means, rare. 
Neither is its amalgamation with the substantive. What 
occurs in the Wallachian occurs in the Icelandic also. So it 
does in the Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, and Feroic, derived 
froni it. All this suggests the likelihood of the article being" 
one of those parts of speech which originate during the later 
rather than the earlier stages of language. It also suggests 
a manner in which a part of speech, origiaally non-existent 
in a language, may be developed. If the Latin be the 
mother- tongue of the French, <fec., and these contain articles,, 
how came those articles there? Though wanting in the old 
Roman, the materials out of which they might be developed 
were present. The Latin had the word umi8=^one. It had 
also the words ille, illa^ie and she. Now the French un 
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=a=wwi*s; the indefinite article having grown ont of the 
numeral. And the French le=ille ; the definite article 
having grown out of the demonstrative pronoun. Neither 
was the French process of evolution or development peculiar. 
The articles of all the allied languages arose out of unus 
and ille ; and, mutatis mutamdis, the origin of the articles in 
the languages allied to our own is the same. What is the 
but a word of the same origin with the demonstrative th-is 
or tha-t ? What is a but an; and an but an or ane, and an 
or ane but one ? The article, then, in respect to its history 
is a pronoun, but, in respect to its syntax, it is a partr of 
speech by itself. This is because it cannot, like the pronoun, 
form a term. The article is incapable of existing, except in 
conjunction with either a substantive or some other pronoun, 

§ 235. The articles in English are the^ an, no, and 
eve^*l/. More than one competent writer has already sug- 
gested that no is an article. If so, it must, of course, be 
considered as difierentin its construction from the ordinary 
negative. It has no independent Existence. It has an 
existence when coupled with a substantive or another pro- 
noun. It=wo< one, and nmie, in power. The construction 
of every is exactly the construction of no. We can say every 
man as we can say no man, and every one as we can say no 
erne ; but we cannot say every and no alone. 

§ 236. When two or more substantives, following each 
other, denote the same object, the article precedes the first 
only. Thus — we say, the secreta'i'y and treasurer, when the 
two ofl&ces are held by one person. When two or more sub- 
stantives following each other denote different objects, the 
article is repeated, and precedes each. We say the (or a) 
secretary and the (or a) treasurer, when the two ofl&ces are 
held by different persons. This rule is much neglected. 

§ 237. Before a consonant, an becomes a; as an a^e, a 
man. In adder, which is properly nadder, and in nag, which 
is properly ag, there is a misdivision (a nag for an ag, an 
adder for a nadder). So, also, in the old glossaries. 
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Hec auria 
hec aquila 
hcc anguilla 
hec erinaceus 
hie cornea 
hie senior 
hie exul 
hie lutriciiis 
hec alba 
hec amictus 
hec securis 
hec axis 
hec ancora 
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a were 


i. e, an ear. 


a weggle 


— an eagle. 


a nele 


— an eel. 


a wurclion 


— an urchin. 


a nerle 


— an earl. 


a nM man 


• — an old man. 


a wowtlay 


— an outlaw. 


a wotyre 


— an otter. 


a n&wbe 


— an aube. 


a n&myt 


— an amice. 


a nax 


— an axe. 


a waxyltre 


— an axletree. 


a nankjre 


— an anchor. 


NUMEEALS. 





§ 238. The numeral owe is naturally singular. All the 
rest are naturally plural. Nevertheless such expressions — 
one two (^=ione collection of two), two threes (=two collections 
of three), are legitimate. They are so because the sense of 
the word is changed.^ "We may talk of several mies just as 
we may talk of several aces ; and of 07i6 two just as of one 
pair. 

§ 239. Expressions like the thousandth-and-jirst are 
incorrect. They mean neither one thing nor another: 
1001st being expressed by the thousand-and-first, and 
1000th + 1st being expressed by the thousandth and the 
first In words of this kind the construction is that of the 
Jcing-ofSaxony^s army. 

§ 240. It is by no means a matter of indifference 

whether we say the two first or thej^rs^ two. The captains 

of two different classes at school should be called the two 

first hoys. The first and second boys of the same class 

should be called Wie first two hoys. 



Pkonouns. 

§ 241. A Pronoun is a convertible name which can, by 
itself, form either the subject or the predicate of a proposi- 
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tion. It agrees with the substantive in this respect, but 

differs from it in being convertible. 

1 am he. 

Thu is the man. 

Whxit is thaa 

We have seen that as the Pronouns have the fuller in- 
flection, they preceded both the substantive and the adjec- 
tive when we treated of their etymology. For the same 
reason they come before them in syntax. "Whether we say 
feed the horse or the Jwrse feeds is indifferent ; inasmuch as, 
in substantwes like horse^ there is no difference between the 
objective and nominative. Whether we say a good hook or 
good hooTcs is indifferent; inasmuch as, in adjectives like good, 
there is no difference between the plural and the singular. 
Whether we say feed he or feed him is by no means in- 
different ; inasmuch as, in pronouns like 7ie, &c., the objec- 
tive and the nominative cases differ in form. 

Whether we say this hook or these hooks is by no means 
indifferent, inasmuch as in pronotcns like this, &c., the 
plural and the singular nnmbera differ in form. 

§ 242. You and ye, — ^As far as the present English is 
concerned you is a nominative form and ye is obsolete. The 
following passages show that, at one time, the two forms 
were nearly changing place. 

As I have made ye one, Lords, one remain, 

So I go stronger, you more honour gain. — Henry VIII. 2. 

"What gain you by forbidding it to teaze ye ? 

It now can neither trouble you nor please ye. — Pryden. 

§ 243. Pronomen reverentice, — -When we say you instead 
of thou, it is doubtftil whether, in strict language, this is a 
point of grammar. I imagine that instead of addressing the 
person we speak to as a single individual, and applying to 
him a plural pronoun, we treat him as a collection of 
persons. If so, the practice is other than grammatical. 
We treat one person as more than one. There is, evidently, 
some courtesy in this; inasmuch as the practice is very 
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general. The Germans change, not only the number, bat 
the person, and say (e. g.) sprechen sie Deut3ch=8peaJc they 
German ? rather than either sjprichst du (^speaJcest thou)^ or 
sprechet IJir (speah ye), 

§ 244. Dativtis ethicus. — ^In the phrase 

Eob me the exchequer. — Henry IV. 

the me is expletive, and is equivalent to for me. This is 
conveniently called the dativus ethicus. It occurs more 
frequently in the Latin than in the English, and more 
frequently in the Greek than in the Latin. 

§ 245. The reflected personal pronotm, — In the English 
language there is no equivalent to the Latin se, the German 
sich, and the Scandinavian sik, or sig; from which it follows 
that the word self is used to a 'greater extent than would 
otherwise be the case. I strike me is awkward, but not 
ambiguous. Thou strikest thee is awkward, but not ambi- 
guous. He strikes him is ambiguous ; inasmuch as him may 
mean either the person who strikes or some one else. In 
order to be clear we add the word self when the idea is 
reflective. He strikes himself is, at once, idiomatic, and un- 
equivocal. So it is with the plural persons. We strike us 
is awkward, but not ambiguous. Ye strike you is the same. 
They strike them is ambiguous. Hence, as a general rule, 
whenever we use a verb reflectively, we use the word self 
also. The exceptions to this rule are either poetical expres- 
sions or imperative moods. 

He sat him down at a pillar's base. 
Sit thee down. 

§ 246. Beflective neuters, — In I strike me, the verb 
strike is transitive. In I fear me, the verb /ear is intransi- 
tive or neuter ; unless indeed fear mean terrify — ^which it 
does not. Here, after a neuter or intransitive verb, the 
reflective pronoun appears out of place, or as an expletive. 

The system of the syntax of the Reflective Pronouns 
thus formed is developed in different degrees in the difle- 
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rent Gothic languages ; but in all more than in the 
English. 

Sometimes the construction is equivocal. The place 
of the reflective is after the verb. The place of the 
governing pronoun is, in the indicative or subjunctive 
moods, hefore the verb. Hence in expressions like the 
preceding there is no doubt as to the power of the pronoun. 
The imperative mood, however, sometimes presents a com- 
plication. Here the governing person may follow the verb j 
80 that Tno^int 2^e= either he mounted or mount yoursehes* 
In phrases, then, like this, and in phrases 

Husk ye, busk ye, my bonny, bonny bride, 
Busk ye, husk ye, Hay winsome marrow, 

the construction is ambiguous. Ye may either be a nomina- 
tive case governing the verb husk, or an accusative caso 
governed by ii^=iyour8elf. 

The words Ms and her are possessive cases, and not 
adjectives ; being equivalent to 

Mater ejus, not mater sua. 
Pater ejus, not pater suus, 

§ 247. In expressions like they say, &c., they means the 
world at large or jpe&ple in general. This is the indeter- 
minate use of the pronoun. One says is also an indetermin- 
ate expression. 

It is also indeterminate. It stands for an unexpressed, 
but understood, suhject. 

Closely connected with the indeterminate sense of it is 
that of there, in such expressions as there is something tvrong 
— there is no one here — there are thieves in the house. In such 
expressions there stands for an unexpressed, but understood, 
jpredicate. 

In such phrases as it rains, it snows, it freezes, it would 
be hard to say, in express terms, what it stands for. Sup-^ 
pose we are asked what rains ? what sninvs ? what freezes T 
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— the answer is difficult. We miglit say tJie rain, the weather^ 
the shy, or what not ? Yet, none of these answers are satis- 
fiwstory. To say the rain rains, the shy rains, &c., sounds 
strange. Yet we all know the meaning of the expression — 
obscure as it may be in its details. We all know that the 
word it is essential to the sentence ; and that if we omitted 
it and simply said rains, the grammar would be faulty. We 
also know that it is the subject of the proposition. 

A curious way of giving precision to this indefinite 
power of the word it is seen in the following list : — 



Pluit 


raynes 


Deus mens. 


Gelat 


freses 


„ tuus. 


Degelat 


thowes 


,» SUUfl. 


Ningit 


8nawes» 


„ ipsius. 


Tonat 


thoners 


„ sanctus. 


Grandinat . 


liayles 


„ omnipotens 


Fulgurat . 


lowues 


„ Creator. 



Instead of the true nominative ye, we use (with few 
exceptions) the objective case you ; as you s^peah, you two 
are speaking. In this case we substitute one case for 
another. 

Instead of the true pronoun of the second person sin- 
gular, thou, we use (with few exceptions) the pronoun of 
the second person plural, ye; and that in the objective 
rather than the nominative case, you sjpeah^-thou speakest. 

There are very few languages where the pronoun of the 
second person singular is used, except in solemn discourse. 
Sometimes that of the second person plural, sometimes that 
of the third person plural, serves as its substitute. 

§ 248. The words my, thy, his, her, its, our, your, tJieiry 
in respect to their syntax or construction to a great extent^ 
are cases, in the same way that the word father's is a case. 
They are this to a great extent, but not wholly. 

The words mine, thine, ours, yours, hers, theirs, are ad- 
jectives, in the same way that good is an adjective. 

If the words hi&^ her, and its were not cases, such expres- 
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sions as his mother, her father, would violate the concord of 
gender ; since his is masculine, whilst mother is feminine ; 
her feminine, whilst /af/ier is masculine. 

* This is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton'' s is different 
in sense from this is a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton, The 
latter means this is how Sir Isaac Newton was discovered : 
the former means of Sir Isaac N&ivton^s discoveries this is 
one. 

In all such sentences there are two substantives : one 
with which the article agrees, and which is expressed; and 
one by which the possessive case s is governed, and which 
is omitted, as being understood. 

The pronominal possessive cases, my, thy, &c., are not 
in all respects like the possessive cases of the substantives 
(father's, mother's, &c.) 

We cannot say an enemy of my — , a notion of thy — , &c. 
Tet— 

We can say these are good hooks, but we cannot, now, say 
these are mine hooJcs. Hence — 

Bule 1. — The adjectival pronouns like mine, thine, ours, 
Ac., are only used when the substantive is understood ; as 
this hooJc is mine, i, e. my hooh, 

jRdde 2. — The possessive cases are only used when the 
substantive is expressed,; as this is my hooh (not this is mine 
hook, nor yet this hook is my). 

§ 249. Construction of the word self in composition vrith 
pronouns, — 1. In the words my -self, thyself, ourselves, your- 
selves, the word self (or selves) governs the words my, thy, 
our, your, just as in the expression John^s hat the word hat 
governs the word John^s ; so that my, thy, are possessive 
cases. 

2. This is not the case with the words himself and 
themselves. Here the words seZ/'and selves are in apposition 
with the words him and them respectively. 

3. The word herself is ambiguous ; since it is doubtful 
whether her be a possessive or an objective case. 
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4. THe word it-self is also, sometimes, ambigaoiis ; since 
it is doubtftd whether it originated in it-self or its-self. 

This inconsistency in the use of the word self in compo- 
sition dates from the earhest stage of onr language. 

§ 250. The indeterminate prononns are admirably illus- 
trated by researches into the history of the language. The 
word one in the expression one says has nothing to do with 
the numeral one. The numeral one was, in Anglo-Saxon, 
dne, and in Latin umcs. But the indeterminate one had no 
existence in Anglo-Saxon at all ; and it was foreign to the 
soil of England until the battle of Hastings. Hence, 
common as it is, it is of French origin. The older forms in 
Trench were om and Iwmme, which are neither more nor 
less than the Latin homo^^^man. So that one says=man 
:says or men say. Now this is what our Anglo-Saxon an- 
-cestors actually said. Before on was introduced from France 
we said 7nan or men. At the present time the German for 
•one says {on dit) is man sagt. In West- Saxon we find me. 

Substantives. 

§ 251. A substantive is an inconvertible name, which 

■can, by itself form either the subject or the predicate of a 

proposition. 

Summer is coining. 

JThis is gold. 

Gold is Tnetal, 

It differs from the pronoun in its mconvertibility. 

It differs, too, from the pronoun in its declension, which 
is simpler. The substantive has only three signs of case 
and number ; and, besides this, all the three signs that it 
has are identical in form — to the ear, though not to the eye. 

The ship's saiL 
. The ships are sailing. 
The ships' sails. 

Its syntax from the want of cases is simple. For phrases 
like jRdindell amd Bridge's^ St FuuVs^ see § 229. 
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Chvemment of the suhstcmtive. — ^When one governs, or 
determines the case of another, the nojin which is governed 
is in the possessive case — as the man^s hat^ the father^ s son^ 
the rnaster^s house. 

The order of the words thus governing and governed 
by each other gives us abnost the only rule without an 
exception in the English language. The possessive case or 
the case of the noun governed always precedes, and never 
follows, the case that governs it. Attention is called to this 
not only on account of the generaHiy of the rule, but be- 
cause in the allied language of Germany no such regularity 
exists. The Germans say Geschichte Boms = History of 
Borne, 

The meanings of a ^nan^s hat, &c., and the hat of a maUy 
are so closely allied that the preposition of has been called 
the sign of a genitive case. It is not the sign of a case at 
all ; but the siibstitute for one. 

§ 252. The Case Absolute, — It is only from the possessive 
case that the nominative is distinguishable. It is the same 
in form as the objective, at least for the substantive. In the 
pronoun there is a difference. 

This leads to a question often raised, and perhaps even 
now not finally answered. In sentences like the following, 

The door being open, the steed was stolen. 

The sun having arisen, the labourers began to wor^ 

In what case are door and sun, o;pen and arisen ? 

To answer this we must frame a similar sentence, and 
in it substitute a pronoun for the substantive ; for, as the 
pronoun has two cases, it will help us to decide the question. 

1. ILe made the best proverbs of any one, him only ex- 
cej^ted, 

2. Se made the best 'proverbs of any one, he only excej^ted. 
Which of these two expressions is correct ? This we can 

decide only by determining in what case nouns standing 
absolutely in the way that door, sun, and hvm, (or he) now 
stand} were found in that stage of our language when the 
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nominative . and objective cases were distinguished by 
separate forms. 

In Anglo-Saxon this case was the dative ; as t^p-a- 
sprun genre 8unnan=ihe sun having arisen. 

In A. S., also, him was a dative case, so that the case 
out of which expressions like the ones in question origi- 
nated, was dative. Hence of the two phrases, him excepted^ 
and he excejoted, the former is the one which is historically 
correct. 

It is also the form which is logically correct. Almost 
all absolute expressions of this kind have reference, more 
or less direct, to the cause of the action denoted. In sen- 
tences like the stable door being ope?i, the horse was stolen^^ 
the sun having arisen^ the labourers got tijp to tvorJc, this idea 
of either a cause, or a coincidence like a cause, is pretty 
clear. 

Now the practice of language in general teaches us this, 
viz. that where there is no proper instrumental case ex- 
pressive of cause or agency, the ablative is the case that 
generally supplies its place, and where there is no ablative, 
the dative. Hence the Latins had their ablative, the Anglo- 
Saxons their dative absolute. The genitive absolute in 
Greek is explicable upon other principles. 

In spite, however, both of history and logic, the so- 
called authorities are in favour of the use of the nominative 
case in the absolute construction. 

The Adjective. 

§ 253. Ad Adjective is a word which can, by itself, form 
the Predicate of a Proposition, but not the Subject. 

Fire is waring 

but not 
W&Tm 18 fii'e. 

When such an arrangement as the latter occurs (audit does 
occur in the well-known text. Great is Dia/na of the Ejphe* 
sians^y we have not only the formation of a Subject by the 
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Adjective, but a transposition of the Predicate. The Ad- 
jective is wholly destitute of Inflections ; so that its Syntax 
is simple in proportion to their paucity. 

§ 254. The Adjective generally precedes the Substan- 
tive ; as a good man, not a man good. In many other 
languages the order is reversed. Even in English we may 
use such expressions as a man jui<t and good^ a woman wise 
and fair, a hero devoted to Ms country, 

§ 255. When two objects are compared, the Compara- 
tive, when more than two, the Superlative Degree, should 
be used — this is the better of the two, hut this is the best of all. 

§ 256. The Positive preceded by the word more may 
stand instead of the Comparative. We may say more wise, 
instead of wiser. 

The Positive preceded by the word mosi may stand in- 
stead of the Superlative. We may say most wise instead of 
tuisest, 

§ 257. That they can be used is universally known. 
Neither is there anything remarkable in their syntax. Com- 
mon sense tells us what they mean. When, however, do 
we use the one form, when the other ? This depends upon - 
the nature of the Adjective. In general terms, we may 
say that the object of the carcumlocution is to keep the 
length of the word within certain limits. It is, jprobabhj, 
better to say more fruitful than fruif teller. It is certainhj 
better to say more jpusillanimous than jpusillanimouser. 
But it is doubtful whether this is the only rule to go by. 
A great many Adjectives {fruitful amongst the number) 
are Compounds, in which case the addition of an extra 
syllable presents an accumulation of subordinate parts, 
which, to some speakers, may be inconvenient or disagree- 
able. Thirdly, there is a large number of Adjeciives which 
are of foreign origin. To some of these an English affix -cr 
or -est would be exceptionable. 

§ 258. Thus much, however, may safely be said — 

1. That when the word is, at one and the same time, 

N 
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monosyllabic and English in origin, the forms in -er and 
rest are preferable. 

2. That when the word is trisyllabic, compound, and of 
foreign origin, the combinations in nwre and most are to be 
resorted to. 

For intermediate cases the writer may consult his own 
taste. Of dissyllables, the words that end in -y are those 
that, next to our native monosyllables, have the best claim 
to be inflected — as holyy holier, holiest — manly, mxinlier, 
moAiMest ; upon which we may remark, by the way, that 
they are all Anglo-Saxon. 

§ 259. The adjective liJce governs a case, and it is, at 
present, the only adjective that does so. Whfen we say this 
is good for John^ the government proceeds not from the 
adjective good^ but from the preposition/or. The word Wce^ 
however, really governs a case. 

. Verbs (Finite). 

§ 260. A Fimte Verb is a word which can form, ' by 
itself, both the Predicate and the Copula of a Proposition, 
as Fire hums. 

The Concords of the Finite Verb are those of Number and 
Person, in Simple Propositions. In Complex Propositions 
there is a third Concord ; that of Mood. 

§ 261. Persons, — In Latin, and certain other languages, 
the Pronoun is omitted, it being enough to say — 



Voco, 


I call. 


Vocamus, 


We calk 


Vocas, 


Thau callest. 


Vocatts, 


YfoaU. 


Vocat, 


He calls. 


Vacant, 


TheycaU. 



In English, however, except in three small classes of 
words, the subject is always expressed. We cannot say 
sjpeakest, however much the termination -est may suffice to 
show that the word is in the second person. On the con- 
trary, thou speakest is the form that must be used. 

The three eases where the subject may be omitted ar6 
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(1) tliat of the Imperative Mood, (2) that of the Optative 
Preterit, and (3) that of the three Impersonals. 

In Imperative Propositions, the subject, being the name 
of the person spoken to, is suppressed without either ambi- 
guity or inconvenience. We may say, walk thou — hold thou 
thy tongue : but we may also say, walk— hold thy tongvs. 

The Prefcerit wovld^ when Optative, or expressive of a 
wish, can stand by itself, i.e. without any personal pronoun 
to precede it. We may say, I would I could. : but we may 
also say, would I could. 

The three Impersonals are (1) Methinks, (2) Meseems^ 
(8) Me Hsfceth. 

In Anglo-Saxon 'pvncan signified think, whilst pencan 
meant seem. Hence, methinks and meseems mean the 
same, viz. it seetns, or appea/rs, to me. Here me is in the 
condition of the Dative Case, and it is suppressed or xmder- 
stood. Me Usteth means it pleases me. 

The Personal Pronoun generally precedes the Verb. Ex- 
pressions like said J, or says he, instead of, I said, or he 
sadd, are only admitted in very familiar discourse. One 
verb, however, abjooAfs precedes its pronoun, viz. guoth — ^we 
always say quoth he : never he quoth. 

The Pronoun of the Second Person is only used in 
solemn discourse, and by members of the Society of Priends. 
Instead of thou speak- est, we say you speak, 

§ 262. Oovemment of Verbs,— Verbs are of two sorts : 
(1) Transitive, (2) Intransitive. 

In saying I strike the iron, the verb strike denotes an 
action. It also does something more : it denotes an action 
that has an effect upon an object ; since the word iron is the 
name of an object, and the word strike is the name of an 
action that affects that object. In this case the action may 
be said to pass off from the agent (i.e. the person who 
strikes) to the object (i.e. the iron). Verbs expressing 
action capable of affecting objects are called Transitive 
Verbs, from the Latin word transire^=to pass over, 

n2 
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In saying I walhf the verb walk denotes an action. It 
does not, however, denote an action that has any effect 
upon any object whatever. The action alone, in its simplest 
form, is stated to take place. Verbs like walk are called 
Intrajisitivey because no action can be said to pass off from 
them to any object. 

Respecting the Government of these two sorts of verbs, 
there are the two following rules : — 

1. Transitive verbs always govern the substantive in the 
objective case ; as I strike Mm, he strikes me, they teach us, 
the man leads the horse, &c. 

2. Intransitive verbs govern no case at all ; as I sleep, 
I walk, I think, &c. 

The same word has often two meanings, one of which is 
transitive, and the other intransitive ; as, 1. J move, — 
where the verb is intransitive, and denotes the mere act of 
motion. 2. I move my limbs, — where the verb is transitive, 
and where the action affects a certain object (my limbs) ; 
or, 1. I walk,- where the verb is intransitive, and denotes 
the mere act of walking. 2. I walk the horse, — where the 
words I walk are equivalent to I cause to walk, and are also 
transitive, denoting an action affecting a certain object 
(the horse). 

Unless this fact of the same verb having transitive and 
intransitive meanings be borne in mind, transitive verbs 
will appear to be without an objective case, and intransitive 
verbs to govern one. 

SYNTAX OF THE PARTICIPLE. 

§ 263. This follows that of the Adjective and Verb ; 
for the Participle partakes of the character of both. 

A Participle, like an Adjective, is wholly destitute of 
actual inflection. 

A Participle, however, like an Adjective, must be con- 
sidered in respect to its virtual Cases, virtual Numbei^s, and 
idrtual Genders. 
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The Past Participle combines with both am and have, as 
I am called, I have spoken, 

§ 264. When preceded by have, the Participle is in the 
Accusative Case and the Neuter Gender. This is explained 
by what follows. 

In phrases like I ha/ve spoken, I have slept, I have moved, 
I have written, the verb have is in the present tense, whilst 
spoken, slept, moved, wHtten, are past passive participles. 
Here have indicates past time. It indicates past time, even 
although it be itself in the present tense. 

As, however, the natural meaning of the word denotes 
possession, it may naturally be asked how it comes to mean 
past tims. To say I own written a htter, I possess written a 
letter, I hold written a letter, sounds as nonsense ; at any 
rate, it gives no such a moaning as is given by the words I 
haA)6 written a letter. Nevertheless, it is very evident that, 
in order for a person to possess an object, the object must 
be in existence. We cannot say that a man ow)is, possesses, 
or holds, a written letter, without also implying that a letter 
has heen written. 

Now comes the notice of the construction. The parti- 
ciple written has the same form for all cases, genders, and 
numbers ; and this conceals the fetct of its following the 
cas6, gender, and number of the substantive with which it 
is connected. Add to this the circumstance tliat the parti- 
ciple has in the present English a peculiar position in the 
sentence. If we said, I have a horse ridden, we should 
connect the fact of past time with the idea of possession, 
much more clearly than we do in the current phrase, I have 
ridden a horse. The proofs that the view above is the true 
one are as foUows : — 

1. In certain languages we find other words besides 
have, expressive of possession, used for the sake of denoting 
past time : e. g. in Spanish the word tengo=I hold, and in 
Old High German and Old Saxon the word eigan-=^to own. 
In these tongues, phrases like J hold ridden, I own ridden=:^ 
I have ridden, are actually existing. 
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2. In Old High German, Old Saxon, and Anglo-Saxon, 
we have the order of the participle and substantive occa- 
sionally reversed ; e. g, instead of saying I have forgotten it, 
I have chosen him, I have made one ; the phrases ran^ I 
have it forgotten, I have him chosen, I have one made. 

3. In languages where there is a sufficient amount of 
inflection to exhibit the participle as agreeing in case, num- 
ber, and gender with the substantive to which it applies, 
such agreement is exhibited. In the Latin of the Middle 
Ages we find expressions like literami scri^ta/m h4jbbeo=I 
have a luritten letter, or I ha/ve written a letter, 

§ 265. In I ha/ve ridden a horse, and I ha/ve ridden a 
m^re, the word ridden, although horse is masculine, and 
m^zre is feminine, is in the same gender. Moreover, the 
word ridden is in the neuter gender, and, as such, equally 
different in gender from the two substantives horse and mare. 

Apparently this violates the statement made above, viz,, 
that the participle agrees with the noun in case, number, 
and gender. In reality it does not. Sentences like the one 
in question are elliptical, the word tKing being understood : 
so that I have written a letter is equivalent to I possess a 
latter as a written thing. I have ridd-en a horse is equivalent 
to Ijpossess a horse as a ridden thing. I have ridden a mare 
is equivalent to I possess a viare as a ridden thdng. 

Hence it is not with the substantive that appears in the 
sentence, but with the substantive thing understood, that 
the participle agrees. As such it is in the neuter gender. 

§ 266. Syntax of the Verb Substantive in the Present 
Tense with the Past Participle, —The Participles moved, 
beaten, strv>ck, given, are Participles of a past tense. Hence, 
I am m^oved should mean, not lam im. the act cf beiiig moved, 
but I am a person who has been m>oved; — he is beaten should 
mean, not he is a person who is in the act of suffering a beat- 
ing, but one who has suffered a beating : in other words the 
sense of the combination should be past, and not present. 
Bj a comparison between the English and Latin languages 
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this anomaly becomes very apparent. The Latin word 
mollis is exactly equivalent lo the English word moved. 
Each is a Participle of the passive voice, and of the past 
tense. Besides this, sum. in Latin equals I am in English. 
Yet, the Latin phrase motus sum is equivalent, not to the 
English combination I am mx>ved, but to the combination I 
have been moved ; i, e. it has a past and not a present sense. 
Li Gh:«ek the difference is plainer stiU, because in Greek 
there are two Participles Passive, one for the present, and 
another for the past tense ; e. g, rvTrrofievog £t/zi (typtomenos 
eimi)^=I a/m one m the Ojct of undergoing a heating ; rtrvft' 
pifog €1/41= J am^ one wJto has undergone a heating. The 
reason for this confusion in English lies in the absence of a 
passive form for the present. In Moeso- Gothic there 
existed the forms slahada^:^he is heaten (jpercutitur, TvirTerai) 
and slahanda=^they are heaten (percutiuntur, rvTrrorrat), &c. 
Now, as long as there was a proper form for the present, like 
those in Moeso- Gothic, the combinations of the present 
tense of the Verb Substantive with the Participle Past 
Passive had the same sense as in Latin and Greek ; that is, 
it indicated past time : e. g. ga-htmdan-s im^=I have been 
hound (not Jam hound), gihaiis ist=he has been given (not 
is given), &c. When the passive form, however, was lost, 
the combination took the sense of a present tense. 

Adverbs. — § 267. Take three words, e.g. shimmer is 
pleasant. Prefix any such word as cheerfidly^ tvarmly, 
brightly, mildly. Ask what sort of sense is made by the 
combination. The answer will be, that, whether we say 
cheerfully sumiiier is pleasant, or summer cheerfully is 
pleasant, we can only get a meaning by taking the word 
cheerfully along with the word pleasant ; in other words, 
that, although we may talk of cheerful sumfrnver, we cannot 
talk of cheerfully summer. 

1. In the first place, they cannot form by themselves the 
snbjects of propositions ; since we cannot say, cheerfully is 
pleasant^ or cheerfully is summer. 
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2. Neither can tliey form by themselves the predicates 
of propositions ; since we cannot say summer is cheerfully . 

3. Xor yet can they form the copulas of propositions : 
since we cannot say sicirmier clieerfully pleasant. 

4. Xor yet can they form the copnla and predicate at 
once : we cannot say sttmmer cheerfully in the way we say 
swmmer cheers. 

Speaking generally, they cannot constitute hy themselves 
any of the parts of a proposition. 

Although, however, they cannot do this, they can com- 
bine with certain words which ca7i constitute some of the 
parts of a proposition, and so form subordinate parts of 
subjects and predicates. 

The class of words with which words like cheerfully 
combine are the Adjectives. We can say summer is cheer- 
fully pleasant, summer is ardently hot, man is certainly 
mortal, John is tolerably good, James is exceedingly had, 
this is enormously bij, that is contemptibly little, &c. 

They also combine with the Participles ; Sisheis hunting 
eagerly, we are fishing earnestly, they are shooting continu- 
ally, the sun is shining brightly, the wife is weeping immo- 
derately, &c. 

Every verb contains a Participle. Now, words like 
cheerfully can combine with Verbs. This they do on the 
strength of the Participle involved — John eats heartily, 
James drinks deeply, he speciks loudly, she breathes difficultly, 
]ie lives piously, he died calmly, he fears exceedingly, &c. 
As it is generally with the Verb that words like cheerfully 
are combined, they are called Adverbs. 

An Adverb, then, is a word that can enter into the 
proposition only when combined with an Adjective, a Par- 
ticiple, or a Verb; as — Man is certainly mortal, John is 
certainly riding, John certainly rides. The following words, 
along with many others, are Adverbs : — 

once never badly 

now yet much 

tlxMi heie brightly, &c. 
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§ 268. In expressions like the sun shines bright, the 
word "bright, an Adjective, is equivalent in meaning to the 
Adverb brightly. In English there is, with Adjectives, no 
distinction of gender; if there were, bright, and words 
like it (used adverbially), would be neuters. 

Adjectives in the Neuter Gender are, above all other 
parts of speech, used in an adverbial sense, and that not 
only in English, but in most other languages. 

§ 269. Adverbs are susceptible of the degrees of com- 
parison. This takes place in three manners : — 

1. By adding -er, or -est, to the Adverb ; as bright-ly, 
bright-li-er, bright-li-est ; tight-ly, tight-li^er, tight-li-est, 

2. By taking the comparative or superlative form of an 
Adjective, and using it adverbially; as the sun shines 
brighter to-day than it did yesterday, and probably it will 
shine brightest to-morrow, . 

3. By prefixing the word more ; as the sun shines more 
brightly than it did yesterday, and will jprobably shine most 
brightly to-morrow. 

Of these three methods of denoting the degrees of com- 
parison of Adverbs, the last is most used by the best 
authorities. 

Prepositions. — § 270. Besides the Adverbs, there is 
another class of words that can enter into the construction 
of a proposition only when combined with others. Take 
the word to or from, and deal with it in the way that the 
Adverb cheerfully was dealt with. 

We cannot make it the subject of a proposition. We 
cannot say to is summer, or from is summer. 

Neither can we make it the predicate of a proposition. 
We cannot say summer is to or swnmer is from. 

Nor yet can it become a copula. We cannot B&jsuminer 
to pleasant, summer from pleasant 

Just as little can either to or from form copula and pre- 
dicate at once. We cannot say summer to^ summer from, in 
the same way that we say smnmer cheers. 
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In order to admit words like to or from into a propo- 
sition, we must combine tbem with other words. 

Now, words like to. and from will not combine with the 
same parts of speech as words like cheerfully combine 
with. 

1. They will not combine with Adjectives. We cannot 
say, sn/mmer is from jpleasant, summer is to hoL 

2. They will not combine with Participles. We cannot 
say, lie is hunting from, they are shooting to. 

3. They will not combine with Verbs. We cannot say, 
he oofme^ from, he drinks to. 

The class of words with which words like to and from 
will combine are the Substantives and Prononns. We can 
say, he comes from London, he com£s from the country, he 
drinks to me, she drinks to him, &g. 

All words like to and from require a Substantive or a 
Pronoun to be combined with them. 

§ 271. In many languages, where a word like to and 
from is combined with a Substantive or Pronoun, the word 
like to and from comes first ; whilst the Substantive or 
Pronoun follows after ; as he combes from London, not he 
comes London from. 

Owing to the fact of words like to and /row, when com« 
bined with a substantive or pronoun, coming, in many 
languages, first, they are called Prepositions, from the 
Latin words prop (before) and positus (placed), or words 
placed first. In languages where they follow the substan- 
tive or pronoun, the term preposition is somewhat in- 
applicable. 

A preposition is a word that can enter into a proposition 
only when combined with a substantive or pronoun ; as 

John is going to London. 
James is coming from London. 

The following words, along with several others, are pre- 
positions — in, on^ of at, up, by, to, for, from, Ull, wUh, 
through. 
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§ 272. Every preposition governs a case ; that is, every 
preposition is followed by a substantive or a pronoun in 
some case or other. 



Complex Sentences. 

§ 273. Syntax of Oomplex Sentences, — Sentences consist- 
ing of two propositions are called complex. They always 
contain either a relative pronoun or a conjunction — (1) The 
sun which shines to-day will shine to-morrow, (2) the sun 
shines, and therefore the day vrill he fine. 

§ 274. Belatvve Pronotms. — Sometimes the structure of 
complex sentences is simple. This is the case when the 
second proposition follows the first, and the two stand apart 
from each other, in such a way as to be easily separated. If 
I say the ma7i is coming who brings the letters, we know 
exactly where one proposition ends, and where the other 
begins. We find, too, that the analysis of the expression 
is of the easiest. We see that the man is coming constitutes 
one proposition ; who brings the letters, another. We see that 
the two actions are denoted, (1) the act of coming ; (2) the 
act of letter-carrying. We see, too, that, although there 
are two actions, there is but one agent ; for the man who 
comes and the man who carries the letters are the same 
person. Such being the case, the word who means the 
man, and relates to it ; whilst the word man explains what is 
meant by who, and goes before it as an antecedent ; for in 
Latin, ante=^before, .and cedo=^go; so that ante-cedent is 
that which goes before. All this is clear, and may be made 
clearer by writing the two propositions separately : as 

The man is coming ; 
Who brings the letters. 

Here, the separation of the two propositions is complete ; 
so complete, that we may, if we choose, consider that they 
form two distinct sentences. 
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To show that who means the man, we may, if we please, 

write 

The man is coming, 
He brings the letters. 

Or, 

The man is coming, 

The man brings the letters. 

The resnlt is the same. There are two actions and one 
agent. Instead, however, of naming the agent twice, we 
use a word that relates to him. 

All this is clear. Nevertheless, it is well known that 
although complex sentences, like the one jnst given, are 
easily constructed, they are, by no means, very common in 
the actual course of language ; wherein few persons keep 
the two propositions separate. On the conti^ary, they blend 
them together, and say the man who brings the letters is 
coming. This, although it adds a little to the complexity, 
ought not to create a diflSculty. A little consideration tells 
us that we may say 

1. The man is coming; the man brings the letters; or, 

2. The man is coming ; he brings the letters ; or, 

3. The man is coming ; who brings the letters ; or, 

4. The man [who brings the letters] is coming. 

The Relative here means the same as the Antecedent, 
and is only the Antecedent under another form. 

§ 275. The Relative and the Antecedent are, of necessity, 
in the same Gender. 

The Relative and Antecedent are, of necessity, in the 
same Number. 

These rules are universal ; for they apply not only to 
the English language, but to all others. Such being the 
case, their importance becomes manifest. Such, too, being 
the case, it may be well to devote some time and attention 
to obtaining a clear view of them. Every Relative 'has its 
Antecedent, and every Antecedent its Relative. A Rela- 
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tive without an Antecedent, or an Antecedent without a 
Relative, is impossible. The one, indeed, is necessary to 
the other ; so that the words belong to the same class as 
father and son, hiishand and loife, ruler and subject, and the 
like. Theie would be no such thing as hushands if it 
were not for the ivives. There would be no such things as 
rulers if it were not for the subjects over whom they t-ule, 
and v/c6 versa. In like manner^ an Antecedent without a 
Relative is no Antecedent at all, and a Relative without an 
Antecedent is a ^contradiction in terms. 

As the Relative is the Antecedent in another form, it 
follows that the Gender and Number must be the same ; so 
that the principle of the second and third general rules is 
explained. 

On the other hand, the Relative is not necessarily in the 
same case as the Antecedent ; e. g, 

1. John [ivho trusts me] comes her© ; 

2. John [whom I trust] comes here ; 

3. John [whose trust is in me] comes here ; 
4. 1 trust John [who trusts me]. 

§ 276. The Antecedent may appear in either the Sub- 
ject or the Predicate. 

He steals trash 
Who steals my purse. 

I punished him 
"Who stole my purse. 

Who steals my purse steals trash. 

Contrast with this — 

He who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day; 
But he who is in battle slain 
Will never live to fight again. 

If it were not, however, for the metre, 7ie might be 
omitted ; and the sentence run who fights and runs away 
may live, &c. 
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§ 277. The Relative is occasionally omitted ; %, e, we 
may say the hooks I s&tit for a/re come, instead of the hooks 
which IsentfoTy <fec. 

§ 278. The construction of the B/clative is by no means 
easy, and some well-known inaccnracies connected with it 
are to be found even in our best writers. For instance- 
each of the following passages is inaccurate. 

« 

I him I accuse 

The city gates by this has entered. 

Coriolanus, 

Better leave undone, than by our deeds acquire 
Too high a fame when him we serve's away. 

Antony and CUopatrcu 

Here, instead of him we should have he. 

The explanation, however, of the error is, by no means, 
difficult. There is an Ellipsis. The ftdl forms would be 
he whom I accuse has entered ^ city gates — he whom we 
serve is away. 

Now Eule 276 has shown that the Antecedent miay be 
omitted ; so that we may, if we choose, write whom I 
accuse has entered the city gates, or whom we serve is away. 

And Bide 277 has shown that the Relative may be 
omitted ; so that we may, if we choose, write J^ I a^ccuse 
has entered, Ac, or, he we serve is away. 

No rule, however, says that hoth can be dispensed with. 
Hence, we find that in the instances before us there is a 
confusion. It is the Relative, which is omitted, whilst, as 
if by way of compensation, the Antecedent is put in the 
Relative's case. 

§ 279. The following instance is also exceptionable. 

— — . Satan, than whom 



None higher sat, thus spake. 

Paradise Lost, 

Whom ought to be who. 

By writing sentences like these in fall we easily ascer- 
tain the true construction. 
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Satan spake : 

None higher sat than Satan ^ sat. 

§ 280. The Syntax of Conjnnctions is closely allied, 
specially to that of Adverbs, Prepositions, Verbs, and Re- 
lative Pronouns. In these relations consists a great part 
of its diJB&culty ; a difficulty of which the general character 
is easily understood. Whilst other words connect only the 
parts of the same proposition. Conjunctions connect different 
pi'opositions. In order to understand how many different 
kinds of Conjunctions can exist, we must know all the 
ways in which one proposition may be connected with 
another. Many propositions are wholly unconnected. 
Propositions delivered at long intervals, or by different 
persons, have, for the most part, no relation to each other. 
In consecutive conversation, however, one statement is 
connected with another. Thus — 

I am pleased, 
because 
This has happened ; 
but 
I should have been disappointed, 

if 

It had fallen out otherwise, 
and 

1 think • 
that 

My friends will be more surprised 

than 
Satisfied with the arrangement 

§ 281. Conjunctions which connect two or more Terms 
are called Copulative ; as and. 

Conjunctions which connect one of two Terms, but dis- 
connect the other, are called Disjunctive ; as or, 

* This figure of speech is called Attraction, There are two names 
for one object. But they differ in their relation to the context. This 
difference, however, is merged in their identity of import ; and one 
aUracts the other. 
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Disjunctives are either true Disjunctives or Subdis- 
junctives. 

A true Disjunctive separates things. When we say the 
sun^or the moon is shining ^ we separate two different objects, 
one of which shines by day, the other by night. 

Subdisjunctives separate names. When we say Victoria^ 
or the Queen of England, is our sovereign^ we speak of the 
same object, under different names. 

The idea expressed by a Copulative may be strengthened 
and made clearer by the addition of the words each^ both, 
all three, or the like. We may say both sun and moon are 
shining. All three, Venus, Jupiter, and the Dogstar, are 
visible. We may also say sun and moon are both shining 
— Venus, Ac, are, all three, visible. 

The idea expressed by a Disjunctive may be strength- 
ened and made clearer by the addition of either. We may 
say, either the sun or the moon is shining. 

The idea expressed by a Subdisjunctive may be strength- 
ened and made clearer by the phrase, in other words. We 
may say, Queen Victoria, in other words, the Queen of Eng* 
land, &c. 

In all these cases the words both, &c., either, &c., and in 
other words, &c., are no true Conjunctions. They strengthen 
the Conjunction. The Conjunction, however, exists with- 
out them ; for the operation of the strengthening words is 
generally Adverbial. 

§ 282. Or and either have their corresponding Nega- 
tives — nor and neither. I will either come or send is right. 
So is I will neither come nor send. But I will neither come 
or send is wrong. 

§ 283. When a question is either asked or implied, 
whether takes the place of either. 

§ 284. Words like either, &c., are generally treated as 
Conjunctions. This, however, they are not. The most 
that can be said of them is that they form part of cer- 
tain Conjunctional expressions. They never stand alone.- 
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Meanwhile, the words with which they correspond can, as 
a general rule, do without them. We say this or that, 
mme or his, quite as correctly as either this or that, neither 
mine nor his. Both, neither and whether, seem to be both 
Pronouns and Adverbs. When either means ons out of two, 
it is a Pronoun. When it means in the way of an alter- 
tuxtive, it is an Adverb. 

§ 285, Conjunctions which denote the dependence of 
one act on another are Cau«ai, Illative, Final, and Oon- 
ditional. 

Causals give the cause of a given effect. 

The day is warm 

l>ecau8e 
The sun shines, 

lllatives give the inference from a giv^n premise. 

Hie sun shines, 

therefore 
The day is warm. 

Finals give the object for which n. given action is 

effected. 

I do this 
that 
You may follow my example. 

Conditionals give the conditions on wliich a given event 
depends. The night will he fine if Vie stars shine, 

§ 286. Copulatives, Disjunctives, and Subdisjunctive 
Conjunctions must be considered in respect to the Number 
of the Verb with which they come in contact. 

Copulatives require the Plural, Disjunctives and Sub- 
disjunctives the Singular, Number. 

The concord of persons, — A diflBculty that occurs fre- 
quently in the Latin language is rare in English. Jn 
expressions like ego et ille, followed by a verb, there arises 
a question as to the person in which that verb shall bo 
used. Is it to be in the first person in order to agree with 
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ego, or in the third in order to agree with ille ? For the 
sake of laying down a mle upon these and similar points, 
the classical grammarians arrange the persons (as they do 
the genders) according to their dignity, making the verb 
agree with the most worthy. In respect to persons, the 
first is more worthy than the second, and the second more 
worthy than the third. Hence, they said— - 

Ego et Balbus stutttlimus manus. 
Tu et Balbu8 sustuliatis manus. 

Now in English, the plural form is the same for all three 
persons. Hence we say I and you are friends, you and I 
are friends, I and he are friends, <fec. ; so that, for the prac- 
tice of language, the question as to the relative dignity of 
the three persons is a matter of indifference. Nevertheless, 
it may occur even in English. Whenever two or more 
pronouns of different persons, and of the singular number, 
follow each other disjunctively, the question of concord 
arises. I or you, — you or he, — he or L I believe that, in 
these cases, the rule is as follows :— 

1. Whenever the word either or neither precedes the 
pronouns, the verb is in the third person. Either you or 
lis in the vjrong — neither youn^or lis in the wrong. In this 
case either is a pronoun, an^ means one of us two. 

2. Whenever the disjunddve is simple, i, e, unaccom- 
panied with the word either or neither, the verb agrees 
with the Jkst of the two pronouns.. 

lor he am in the irrtrng. 
He or lis in the wrong. 
Thou or he art in the wrong. 
He or thou is in the wrong. 

§ 287. Conditional Conjunctions, — Conditional Con- 
junctions govern the Subjunctive Mood. The chief Con- 
ditional is if. To say if the sun shines the day wiU he clea/r 
is jconsidered inaccurate. The proper expression is, ^ the 
sun shine, ioc. 
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Althongli tlie word if is the type and specimeii of the 
Conditional Conjunction, there are several others so closely 
related to it in meaning as to agree with it in requiring a 
Subjunctive Mood to follow them. 

1. Excefpt I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no music in the nightingale. 

2. Let OS go and sacrifice to the Lord otur Gk)d Ust he faU upon ns 
with pestilence. 

3. Let him not go lest he die. 

4. He shall not eat of the holy thing unless he wash his fiesh with 
water. 

5. Atthough my hoose he not so with God« 

6. — revenge back on itself recoils. 

Let it. I reck not so it light well aimed. 

7. Seek ottt his wickedness ttU thoafind none. 

And so on with hefore, ere, as long as. 

§ 288. On the other hand, if itself is not always con- 
ditional, being occasionally equivalent to smce ; in which 
case it may be followed by an Indicative Mood. 

§ 289. As follows Adjectives or Adverbs of the Positive 
Degree, preceded by so. Be so hind as to come here. 

§ 290. Tham, follows Adjectives and Adverbs of the 
Comparative Degree. This is sharper than that. I see 
better to-day than yesterday. 

Than, in respect to its etymology, is neither more nor 
less than then. It is not difficult to see the connection in 
sense between such sentences as I like this better tJian I 
like that, and I like this — then (afterwards or next in 
order) I like that. 

Than is sometimes treated as a preposition when it 
seems to govern a case. 

Thou art a girl a9 much briglvler than her. 
As he is a poet sublimer than me, — Fbiob. 

You are a much greater loser than ww*— Swift. 

It is better, however, to treat it as a Conjmiction, in 
which case the Noun which follows it depends upon the 

o2 
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Verb of the antecedent clause. 1. I like you better than 

he=:I like yoiv better than he likes you, 2. I like you 

better than him=^I like you better than I like him, 

§ 291. But J in respect to its etymology, is be-utaM^= 
by out. It is not difficult to see the connection in sense 
between such sentences as all but one, and all vdthout 
(jOtT except) one. 

But, then, is a Preposition and an Adverb, as well as a' 
Conjunction. Prepositional Construction. — They all ran 
away but me, i. e. except me. Conjunctional Construction. — 
They all ran away but I, i. e. but I did not run away. 

No Conjunction can govern a Case. A word that 
governs a Case, be it ever so like a Conjunction, is no 
Conjunction but a Preposition. 

§ 292. Yea and No are, perhaps, words sufficiently pecu- 
liar to justify us in treating them as a separate Part of 
Speech ; for it may be observed that, unlike any word 
hitherto noticed, they constitute a whole Proposition by 
themselves. Yes^^it is, while no-s^it is not. At the 
same time, they depend upon what has preceded, for unless 
a question has been asked how is an answer to be given ? 
There is nothing to reply to. 

§ 293. The Negative follows the Verb unless it be in 
the Infinitive Mood ; in which case it precedes it ; — Ke spoke 
not, he moved not, he did not, he could not ; but not to 
advance is to retreat ; lie did not speak, he could not move. 

Two Negatives make an Affirmative. I have not not 
seen hitn^I have seen him, 

A question to which no answer can be given is much 
the same as a Negative. A person who, in extreme per- 
plexity, says what am I to do ? really means I know not 
wliat to do. These are called Questions of Appeal. 

§ 294. In all questions there is a transposition of the 
Terms. In' what is this ? the word wliat is the Predicate. 
Yet it begins the sentence. In are you oi Iwme ? the word 
are^ though at begins the sentence, is a Gopula, 
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When the Copnla precedes the Predicate, the qnestion 
is categorical, and its answer is Yes or No. — Question. Is 
John at home ? Answer. Yes orno as the case may be. 

When the Predicate precedes the Copula the question is 
Indefinite, and the answer may be anything whatever. To 
where is John ? we may answer at homey abroad^ m tJi^ 
aarden, in London, I do not know, &c., &c. 

The Eeciprocal Construction. — § 295. In all sentences 
containing the statement of a reciprocal or mutual action 
there are in reality two assertions, one that A. strikes (or 
loves) B. ; and another that B. strikes (or loves) A. 
Hence, if the expression exactly coincided with the fact 
signified, there would always be two full propositions. 
This, however, is not the habit of language. Hence arises 
a more compendious form of expression, giving origin to 
an ellipsis of a peculiar kind. Phrases like JSteocles and 
Polynices killed each other are elliptic, for JSteocles and 
Polynices killed — each the other. Here the second pro- 
position expands and explains the first, whilst the first 
supplies the verb to the second ; so that each clause is 
elliptic. The first is without the object, the second without 
the verb. That the verb must be in the plural number, 
that one of the nouns must be in the nominative case, 
and the other in the objective, is self-evident from the 
structure of the sentence. 

This is the syntax. As to the power of the words 
each and one, I am not prepared to say that in the 
common practice of the English language there is any 
distinction between them. A distinction, however, if it 
existed, would give precision to our language. Where 
two persons performed a reciprocal action, the expression 
might be, one another', as, JSteocles and Polynices killed 
one another. Where more than two persons were engaged 
on each side of a reciprocal action, the expression might 
be, ea^h other ; as, the ten champions praised each other. 
This amount of perspicuity is attained, by different 
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processes, in the Frenob, Spanish, and Scandinavian lan- 
guages. 

(1.) French. — lis (i. e. A. and B.) ae hattaient — Vun 
Vautre. lis (A. B. C.) ae hattaient — les una lea andrea^ 

(2.) In Spanish, imo otro^^un Vauiref and imoa otroa^ 
lea ima lea anitrea, 

(3.) Danish. — ^HiTiander^the French Vtm Vautre; 
whilst hverandre^lea una lea anitrea. 
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PART V. 

PBOSOBY. 

§ 296. The term Prosody, derived from a Greek word 
(prosodia) signifying accetity includes not only the doc- 
trines of accent and quantity, bat also the rules of metre 
and versification. 

Take the sentence last written, count the syllables, and 
mark those that are accented. 

The tirm Pr68ody, derived from a Gre^k w6rd signifying accent, 
inclMes not only the d6ctrines of accent and quantity, but also the 
rules of mitre and versification. 

Here the accented syllables are the 2nd, 3rd, 7th, 10th, 
11th, 12th, 14th, 16th, <&c. ; that is, between two accented 
syllables there are sometimes one, sometimes two, and 
sometimes no nnaccented syllables intervening. In other 
words, there is no regularity in the recurrence of the 
accent. 

Proceed in the same way with the following lines. 

The way was 16ng, the wind was c61d, 
The minstrel was infirm and 61d. 

Here the syllables accented are the 2nd, 4th, 6th, and 
8th J that is, every other syllable. — ^Again, in 

At the cl68e of the day, when the hamlet is still, 

the syllables accented are the 3rd, 6th, 9th, and 12th ; that 
is, every third syllable. 

Now, the extract where there was no regularity in the 
recurrence of the accent was ^rose ; and the extracts where 
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the accent recmred at regular intervals formed metre — 
metre being a general term for the recurrence within certain 
intervals of syllables similarly accented, 

§ 297. Measures, — For every accented syllable in the 
following line, write a, and for every unaccented one a;, so 
that a may stand for an accent, x for the absence of one — 
The way was long, {Jie wind was cold — or expressed sym- 
bolically, xaxaxaxa, where x coincides with the, a 
with woAf, &c, 

§ 298. Determine the length of the line in question. — 
It is plain that this may be done in two ways. We may 
either measure by the syllables, and say that the line con- 
sists of eight syllables ; or by the accents, and say that it 
consists of four accents. In this latter case we take the 
accented syllable with its corresponding unaccented one, 
and, grouping the two together, deal with the pair as one. 
N'ow, a group of syllables thus taken together is called 
a measure. In the line in question the way (a a) is one 
measure ; was long (x a) another. 

In lines like the following the measure is the reverse 

of the preceding. The accented syllable comes first, the 

unaccented one follows ; the formula being a x. 

Lay thy bow of pearl apart, 
A'nd thy silver shining quiver. 

The number of dissyllabic measures is necejssarily 
limited to two, expressed by a a? and x a respectively. The 
number of trisyllabic measures is necessarily limited to 
three, viz. : a x x, x a x and x x a. 

§ 299. Bhyme, — Observe, in each of the following 
couplets, the last syllable of each line. These are said to 
rhyme to each other, or to constitute rhymes. 

0*er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free ; 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home ; 
These are our realms ; no limits to our sway ; 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey, — Byron, 
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Syllables may be similar in their soand, and yet fail in 
furnishing foil, true, and perfect rhymes, 

I. 
The soft-flowing outline that steals from the eye 
Who threw o'er the surface, — did you or did /? 

Whitehead. 

n. 

*Tis with our judgments as our watches ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own, — Pope. 

III. 

Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispers breathe, 

That seem'd but zephyrs to the train beneath. — Pope. 

§ 300. Analysis of a pair of Rhymvng Syllables. — Let 
the syllables told and hold be taken to pieces. Viewed in 
reference to metre, they consist of three parts or elements : 
1. The vowel (o) ; 2. the parts preceding the vowel (t and h 
respectively) ; 3. the -p&Tts follovring the vowel (Id). Now 
the vowel and the parts following the vowel are alike in 
both words ; bnt the part preceding the vowel is diflferent 
in the diflferent words (told, bold). This diflference be- 
tween the parts preceding the vowel is essential ; since, if 
it were not for this, the two words would be identical, or 
rather there would be but one word altogether. This is the 
case with I and eye. Sound for sound, although diflferent 
in spelling, the two words are identical, and, consequently, 
the rhyme is faulty. 

Again — compared with the words hold and told, the 
words teeth and breeze have two of the elements necessary 
to constitute a rhyme. The vowels are alike, whilst the 
parts preceding the vowels are diflferent, and, as far as these 
two matters are concerned, the rhyme is a good one, tee 
and hree. Notwithstanding this, there is anything rather 
than a rhyme ; since the parts following the vowel, instead 
of agreeing, diflfer. Breathe and heneixth are in the same 
predicament, because the th is not sounded alike in the 
two words. 
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Again — ^the words feel and miU constitnte onlj a fidse 
and imperfect rhyme. Sonnd for sonnd, the letters / and 
m are different. This is as it should be. Also, sonnd for 
sonnd, I and II are identical ; and this is as it should be 
also : but ee and i are different, and this difference spoils 
the rhyme. None and own are in the same predicament ; 
since one o is sounded as o in note^ and the other as the u 
in hut. 

We have now got the notion of full, true, and perfect 
rhymes as opposed to false and imperfect ones. For two 
words to fully, truly, and perfectly rhyme to each other, it 
is necessary — 

1. That the vowel be the same in both. 

2. That the parts following the vowel be the same. 

3. That the parts preceding the vowel be different. 

Beyond this it is necessary that the syllables should be 
accented. Shy and lie give good rhymes, but shy and 
merriZ^ bad ones, and merrily and stony worse. 

§ 301. Varieties of imperfect Rhymes. — None and own 
are better rhymes than none and man ; because there are 
degrees in the amount to which sounds differ from one 
another ; and the sounds of the o in none and the o in own 
are more alike than the sounds of the o in none and the a 
in m>an. In like manner breathe and teeih are nearer to 
rhymes than breathe and teal. In imperfect rhymes there 
are degrees, and some approach the nature of true onep 
more closely than others. 

In matters of rhyme the letter A, being no articulate 
sound, counts as nothing. High and 2, hair and air^ are 
imperfect rhymes : 

Whose generous children narroVd not their hearts 
With commerce, giVn alone to arms and arts, — ^Btbon. 

Words where the letters coincide, but the sounds differ, 
are only rhymes to the eye. Brea/the and beneath are in 
this predicament ; so also are cea^e and ease (eaze). 
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In Uie &t age of pleasnie, wealth, aod ease, 

Sprang the lank weed, and thrired with large inerease, — Fofb. 

On the other hand, if the sounds coincide the difference 
of the letters is nnimportant. 

Bold in the practice of mistaken rules. 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters ^oo^f. — ^Fopb« 

§ 302. Accent is essential to English metre. Bhyme, on 
the other hand, is only an ornament. Of all the ornaments 
of English versification it is nndonbtedlj the most import- 
ant. Still it is not esseniaaL Metres where there is no 
rhyme are called Blank Metres. 

§ 303. The English measures are m follows : — 

1. a x,-tyrant, siUy, | DiBsyllabic 

2. X a.'^presume, deter, j 



Z. ax X. — Tnkrnly, fortify, 

4. xax, — disible^ jprrferring^ }. Trisyllabic 

6, X X a, — refugee, eavalUr, 



} 



§ 304!. The last measui/re in a line or verse is indifferent 
aa toils length. — ^Bj referring to the section npon single 
rhymes, we shall find that the number of syllables is just 
double the number of accents. Hence, with five accents, 
there are to each line ten syllables. This is not the case 
when the rhymes are double, and the last accented syllable 
has two unaccented ones to follow it. With five accents 
there are to each line e2et;e» syllables. In the last measure, 
however, of any verse, supemameraiy unaccented syllables 
can be admitted without destroying tlie original character 
of the measure. 

Now in the last pair of couplets in § 305 the original 
character cf the measure is a; a throughout^ until we get to 
the words dissever sud for ever ; when a chauge takes place, 
and the line contains an eodra syllable. At the first view it 
seems proper to say that in these last-mentioned cases x a 
is converted into xax. A different view, however, is the 
more correct one. JDissSver^ and for ever, are rather x a with 
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a syllable over. This extra syllable may be expressed by the 
sign pliis ( -I- ), so that the words in point may be expressed 
by aj a + 1 rather than hj x a x. It is very clear that a 
measure whereof the last syllable is accented can only va^ 
from its original character on the side of excess ; that is, it 
can only be altered by the addition of fresh syllables. 

With the measures a x, axx, x ax^ the case is different. 
Here a syllable or syllables may be subtracted. 

Que^n and hikiitress, chaste and fair, 

Now the s^n is laid to sle^p, 
Seated in thy silver chair, 

State in wonted splendour ke^p. 
H^sper^ inY6kes thy light, 

Goddess, Exquisitely bright — Ben Jomson. 

In all these lines the last measure is deficient in a syl- 
lable, yet the deficiency is allowable, because each measure 
is the last one of the line. The formula for expressing 
faiTf sleep, chair, &c. is not a, but rather a x followed by 
the minus sign ( — ), or a aj — . 

A little consideration will show, that x a and x x a 
naturally form single, a x and x a x double, and a x x 
treble rhymes. 

§ 305. Measure. — Dissyllabic. 
Four measures : — 

And a gentle consort made he ; 

And her gentle mind was such, 
That she grew a noble lady. 

And the people loved her much. 
But a trouble weighed upon her. 

And perplex'd her night and morn 
With the burden of an honour 

Unto which she was not bom. — Tbnnyson. 

Five measures : — 

Then methought I heard a hollow sound, 
Gsth'ring up from all the lower groun<{. 
Narrowing in to where they sat assembled. 
Low Tolaptuous music winding trembled. — Id. 
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Six measures : — 

O'n a mountain, stretch'd beneath a ho&ry willow, 
Lay a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 

Seven measures : — 

W^ have had enough of action and of m6tion ; w^ — 
L^t us swear an oath, and keep it, with an ^qual mind. 

Id. 
Eight measures : — 

Cdmrades, leave me h^re a little, while as y6t 'tis early m6m : 
Leave me h^e ; and, wh^n you want me, sound upon the bugle horn. 

Id. 

Accent on tlie -even syllables. 

Two measures : — 



Unheard, unknown. 
He makes his m6an — 

What soi^nds were h^rd ! 
What scenes app^*d — 



The strains decay, 
And m^lt away. 

Up6n a mountain. 
Beside a fountain. 



*Twas when th« seas were roaring 
With hollow blasts of wind, 

A damsel lay deploring. 
All on a rock reclined. — Gat. 



Four measures : — 

His aspect and his air imprest 

A troubled memory on my breast; 

And long upon my startled ear / 

Eung his dark courser's hoofs of fear. — Byron. 

Five measures : — 

Fon4 fool ! six feet of earth is all thy store. 

And he that seeks for all shall have no more. — Bishop Haix. 

Jhe meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From her fair head for ever and for ever. — Pope. 

§ 306. The general term for metres of five accents, with 
the accent on the even syllables, is Heroic. The first divi- 
sion into which the heroic metres fall is into, a. Blank 
heroics ; h. Rhyming heroics. 
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Blank Heroics. — ^Blank heroics, or blank verse, as it is 
generally called, feills into two varieties, determined bj the 
nature of the subject-matter ; a. Dramatic blank verse ; h. 
Narrative blank verse. 

Dramatic Blank Verse. — ^With the exception of the 
earliest dramas in the language, and some rhyming tra- 
gedies written in imitation of the French in the time of 
Charles II., the works for the English stage consist chiefly 
of either prose or blank verse. It is in blank verse that 
most tragedies and many comedies are either wholly or 
partially written. 

Dramatic blank verse not only admits, but calls for 
supernumerary syllables. In rhyming metres these would 
constitute double rhymes. 

Othello's spbbcx bbfosb thb senatobs. 

Most potent, giave^ and reyoTend seigniors, 
My very noble and approved good masters^ 
That I have ta'en away this old man's dattffhter, 
It is most true : true, I hare married her : 
The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. — Ssakbsfbab. 

Narrative Blank Verse, — The metre of Paradise Lost, 
Paradise Eegained, Young's Night Thoughts, Cowper's 
Task, Cowper's Homer, Ac. 

Kine times the space that measures day and night 
To mortal men, he, with his horrid crew, 
Laj vanquish'd,. rolling in the fteiy gulf 
Confounded, tkcmg^ xmmoital. — ^Milton. 

Here the admission of a supenmmerary final syllable is 
rare; lines of elevenn syllables like the following being 
uncommon. 

Of sovran power with awful cvremoMy. — ^Miltok. 

Six measures: — 

He lifted tip his hand that bkk again did start. 
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Seven measures :— 

The L6rd descended fr6m above, and bowed the heavens most high, 
And i&ndern^th his fe^t he cast the dirkness 6f the sky. 

Stbbnhold and Hopkins. 
Eight measures: — 

Where virtue wants, and vice abonnds, and wealth is hiit a baited ho6k 
Wherewith men swallow d6wn theb^ne bef6re on d&nger dark they Io6k. 

§ 307. The Three Trisyllabic Measures — Accenfc on the 
Ist, 4th, <&c., syllables. 

Two measures : — 



Pibroch o' D6nnil Dhut 

Pibroch o* Donuil ! 
W4ke thy shrill voice anew. 

Summon Clan C6nnuil. 
C6me away, c6me away, 

Hark to the summons ! 
Come in your war array. 

Gentles and c6mmons. — 

Three measures : — 



C6me every hill-plaid, and 

Trde heart that w^ars one ; 
C^e every ste^l-blade, and 

Str6ng hand that bears one. — 
Ledve the deer, leave the steer. 

Leave nets and barges : 
Come with your fighting-gear. 

Broadswords and targes. 

Scott. 



Pe4ce to thee, isle of th» ocean. 

Peace to thy brazes and billows. — ^Btbon. 



Four measures : — 



Warriors or chiefs, should the shsfl or the sw6rd 
Pierce me in leading the h6st of the L6rd, 
HeM not the c6rpse, though a Hng^s in your path, 
B4ry your steM in the bisonn of 6&th. — ^Btbon. 



Two measures :-^ 

Beside her are laid 

Her mattock and 8p4dc 

A16ne she is th^re. 

Her shoulders are bAre — 

Ever alone 

She maketh her moan. 

Tenntsom, 



But vainly thou warrest ; 
For thiis is al6n& in 
Thy p6wer to dfelare, 
That, in the dim forest, 
Thou lleazd'si a low moaning. 

COLBBIDQB. 
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The Bourbon ! the Bonbon ! 

Sans country op home, 
We 'II f6Uow the BoArbon 

To plunder old R6me. 

Btrom. 



The black bands came 6ver 

The Alps and their 8n6w ; 
With Bourbon, the r6ver, 

They passed the broad P6. 

Four measures : — 

Oh, hAsh thee, my babie, thy sire was a knight, 
Thy mother a lady both I6vely and bright : 
The wo6ds and the gUns and the towers which we se^, 
They 411 are belonging, dear babie, to the^. 

One measxire : — 

As ye swe^p 

Through the de^p. — Campbell. 

Two measures : — 

In my rage Rhall be se^n 

The revenge of a que^n. — ^Addison. 

Three measures: — 

And the sparkles they flash from their ^yes ! 

Mixed. 

See the snakes, how they re&r. 
How they hiss in the air. 
And the sparkles they flash from their ^yes. — Dryden. 

Four measures : — 

And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destr6y. — Dbyden. 

§ 308. Lines or verses grouped together constitute 
stanzas, couplets, triplets, &c. It is only a few of the 
English metres that are known by fixed names. These are 
as follows : — 

1. Octosyllabics, — Butler's Hudibras, Scott's poems, The 
Giaour, and other poems of Lord Byron — eight measures* 

The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old ; 
His haggard cheek and tresses gray 
Seem'd to have known a better day ; 
The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy, 
The last of all the bards was he 
That sung of ancient chivalry. — Scott, 
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2. Octosyllabics. — Same as the last ;. except that the 

rhymes are regularly alternate, and the verses arranged in 

stanzas. 

And on her lover's arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold. 
And far across the hills they went, 

In that new world which now is old : 
Across the hills and far away, 

Beyond their utmost purple rin», 
And deep into the dying day 

The happy princess follow'd him. — Tennyson. 

3. Octosyllabic Triplets. — Three rhymes in succession. 

Generally arranged as stanzas. 

I blest them, and they wander'd on ; 

I spoke, but answer came there none : 

The dull and bitter voice was gone. — Tbnntson. 

4. Blank Verse, — Five dissyllabic measures, with accents 

on the even syllable, without rhyme. 

All these and more came flocking; but with looks 
Downcast and damp, yet such wherein appear'd 
Obscure some glimpse of joy to have found their chief 
Not in despair, t^ have found themselves not lost 
In loss itself. — Milton. 

5. Heroic Couplets, — ^Five measures, as before, with pairs 
of rhymes. 

O'er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free ; 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Surrey our empire and behold our home : 
These are our realms ; no limits to our sway ; 
Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. — ^Byson. 

6. Heroic Triplets, — Five measures, as before. Three 
rhymes in succession. Arranged in stanzas. 

7. Elegiacs. — Five measures, as before ; with regularly 
alternate rhymes, and arranged in stanzas. 

The cttrfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herda wind slowly o'er the lea, 

The ploughman homewards plods his weary way. 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. — Gbay. 

P 
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8. Bhymes Royal. — Seven lines of heroics, with the last 
two rhymes in succession, and the first five recurring at 
intervals. 

This Troilus, in gift of cnrtesie, 

With hauk on hond, and with a hnge rout 

Of knightes, rode, and did her company, 
Passing all through the -valley far about ; 
And further would have ridden out of doubt. 

Full faine and woe was him to gone so sone ; 

But turn he must, and it was eke to doen. — Chaucbb. 

This metre was common with the writers of the earlier 
part of Queen Elizabeth's reign. It admits of varieties 
according to the distribution of the first five rhymes. 

9. Ottava JRima. — A metre with an Italian name, and 
borrowed from Italy, where it is used generally for narra- 
tive poetry. The Morgante Maggiore of Pulci, the Orlando 
Innamorato of Bojardo, the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, 
the Gierusalemme Liberata of Tasso, are all written in this 
metre. Besides this, the two chief epics of Spain and Por- 
tugal respectively, the Araucana and the Lusiados, are 
thus composed. Hence it is a form of poetry which is 
Continental rather than English, and naturalized rather 
than indigenous. The stanza consists of eight lines of 
heroics, the six first rhyming alternately, the two last in 
succession. 

• 

Arrived there, a prodigious noise he hears. 
Which suddenly along the forest spread ; 

Whereat from out his quiver he prepares 
An arrow for his bow, and lifts his head ; 

And lo ! a monstrous herd of swine appears, 
And onward rushes with tempestuous tread, 

And to the fountain's brink precisely pours. 

So that the giant's join'd by all the boars. — Btbok. 

10. Terza Birri'x, — Like the last, borrowed both in name 
and nature from the Italian, and scarcely yet naturalized in 
England. 
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The Spirit of the ferrent days of old, 

When words were things that came to pass, and Thought 

Flash'd o'er the future, bidding men behold 
Their children's children's doom already brought 

Forth from the abyss of Time which is to be, 

The chaos of events where lie half-wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality : 

What the great seers of Israel wore within. 

That Spirit was on them and is on me ; 
And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 

Of conflicts, none will hear, or hearing, heed 

This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed. 

The only guerdon I have ever known. — ^Bybon. 

11. Alexandrines. — Six measures ; like the last, generally, 
perhaps always, with rhyme. The name is said to be taken 
fix)m the fact that early romances upon the deeds of Alexan- 
der of Macedon, of great popularity, were written in this 
metre. One of the longest poems in the English language 
is in Alexandrines, viz. Drayton's Poly-olbion. 

Ye s4cred bards that t6 your hiirps' mel6dk>us strings 

Sung th' ancient heroes' deeds, the m6num6uts of kings ; 

If, as those Druids taught who k^pt the British rites. 

And dw^lt in darksome groves, there counselling with sprites. 

When th^se our souls by death our b6dies do forsake. 

They Instantly again to other bodies 4:ake, 

I c6uld have wisli'd your soiils red6ubled in my breast, 

To give my v^rse appla;^e to time's eternal r^st. — ^Drayton. 

12. Spenserian Stanza, — ^A stanza consisting of nine 
lines, the eight first heroics, the last an Alexandrine. 

It hath been through all ages e^'er seen. 
That with the prize of arms and chivalrie 
The prize of beauty still hath joined been, 
And that for reason's special privitie : 
For either doth on other much rely. 
For he meseems most fit the fair to serve 
That can her best defend from villanie ; 
And she most fit his service doth deserve. 
That fairest is, and from her faith will never swerve. 

Spenseb. 
p2 
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Childe Harold and other important poems are composed in 
the Spenserian stanza. 

13. Service Metre. — Couplets of seven measures. This 
is the common metre of the Psalm versions. It is also 
called Common Measure, or Long Measure. In this metre 
there is always a pause after the fourth measure, and many 
grammarians consider that with that pause the line ends. 
According to this view, the service metre does not consist 
of two long lines with seven measures each ; but of four 
short ones, with four and three measures each alternately. 
The Psalm versions are printed so as to exhibit this pause 
or break. 

The Lord descended from above, | and bow'd the heavens most high, 

And underneath his feet He cast | the darkness of the sky. 

On Chenibs and on Seraphim | full royally He rode. 

And on the wings of mighty winds | came flying all abroad. 

Sternhold and Hopkins. 

In this matter the foilowing rule is convenient. When 
the last syllable of the fourth measure in the one versfe 
rhymes with tlie corresponding syllable in the other, the 
long verse should be loolc?ed upon as broken up into two 
short ones ; in other words, the couplets should be dealt 
with as a stanza. Where there is no rhyme except at 
the seventh measure,. the verse should remain undivided. 
Thus :— 

Turn, gentle hermit of the glen, | and guide thy lonely way 
To where yon taper, cheers the vale [ with hospitable ray — 

constitute a single couplet of two lines, the number of 
rhymes being two. But, 

Turn, gentle hermit of tiie dale, 

And guide thy lonely way 
To whore yon taper cheers the rale 

With hospitable Bay.— Goi-dsmith. 

constitute a stanza of four lines, the number of rhymes 
being four. 
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14. Ballad Stanza. — Service metre broken up in the 
way just indicated. Goldsmitli's Edwin and Angelina, 
&c., from which the last stanza was an extra<;t. 

15. Poulterer* 8 Measure. — Alexandrines and Service 
metre alternately. 

§ 309. Symmetrical Metres. — Allowing for the indiffer- 
ence of the number of syllables in the last measure, it is 
evident that in all lines where the measures are dissyllabic 
the syllables will be a multiple of the accents, i.e. they 
will be twice as numerous. 

Similarly, in all lines where the measures are trisyllabic, 
the syllables will also be multiples of the accents, i.e. they 
will be thrice as numerous. 

Lines of this sort may be called symmetrical. 

§ 310. U'usymmetrical Metres^ — Lines, where the syllables 
are not a multiple of the accents, may be called Unsymme- 
trical. Occasional specimens of such lines occur (as may 
be seen from several of the examples already quoted) inter- 
spersed amongst others of symmetrical character. Where 
this occurs the general character of thp versification may 
be considered as symmetrical also. 

The case, however, is different where the whole cha- 
racter of the versification is unsymmetrical. 

In the y^ar since J^us dM for mdn, 

Eighteen hundred years and ten, 

W^ were a gallant company, 

Riding o'er land and sailing o'er s^a. 

O'h ! but w6 went merrily ! 

We f6rded the river, and clomb the high hill, 

N^ver our steads for a day stood still. . 

Whether we lay in the cave or the sh^d. 

Our sle^p fell soft on the hardest b6d ; 

Whether we couch'd on our rough capote, 

Or the r6ugher plank of our gliding b6at ; ,. 

Or str^tch'd on the beach or our saddles spread 

As a pillow beneath the resting h^ad, 

Fresh we w6ke up6n the m6rrow. 

A'll our th6ught6 and w6rds had scope, 

W^ had h^th and w6 had h6pe, ' 

Toil and travel, but no 66rrow. 
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These Knes are naturally trisyllabic ; from any measure of 
whicli one of the tinaccented syllables may be ejected. 
Where they are symmetrical they are so by accident. A 
metrical fiction, that conveniently illnstrates their struc- 
ture, is the doctrine that they are lines formed upon mea- 
sure X a X, for which either x x a or a x x may he substituted, 
and from which either ax or x a may he formed hy ejection 
of either the first or last unaccented syllable. 
§ 311. Convertible Metres, — Such a line as 

Ere her faithless sons betray*d her 

may be read in two ways. We may either lay full stress 
upon the word ere, and read 

E're her faithless s6ns betray'd her ; 

or we may lay little or no stress npon either ere or her, 
reserving the full accentuation for the syllable faith- in 
faithless, in which case the reading wonld be 

Ere her faithless 86iis betrayed her. 

Lines of this sort may be called examples of convertible 
metres, since by changing the accent a dissyllabic line may 
be converted into one partially trisyllabic, and vi^e versa. 

This property of convertibility is explained by the fjBWst 
of accentuation being a relative quality. In the example 
before ns ere is suflBciently strongly accented to stand in 
contrast to her, but it is not sufficiently strongly accented 
to stand npon a par with the faith- in faithless if decidedly 
prononnced. 

The real character of convertible lines is determined fix)m 
the character of the lines with which they are associated. 
That the second mode of reading the line in question is 
the proper one, may be shown by reference to the stanza 
wherein it occurs. 

Let Erin remember her dkjs of 61d, 

Ere her faithless s6ns betra/d her, 
When Malachi wore the c6llar of gold, 

Which he w6n from the pr6ud invader^ 
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Again, sncli a line as 

F6r the gl6ry V have 16st, 

althongh it may be read 

For the gl6ry T have 168t, 

would be read improperly. The stanza wherein it occurs 
is essentially dissyllabic (a x), 

He^, oh heed my fatal st^ry ! 

V am H6sier's injured gh6st, 
C6me to se^k ior fame and glory — 

For the glory I' have 16st. 

§ 312. MetrimlandOrammaticalGomhinations, — ^Words, 
or parts of words, that are combined as measures, are 
words, or parts of words, combined metrically, or in 
metrical combination. Syllables combined as words, or 
words combined as portions of a sentence, are syllables 
and words grammatically combined, or in grammatical com^ 
bination. 

The syllables ere her faith- form a metrical combination. 

The words Iter faithless sons form a granmiatical com- 
bination. 

When the syllables contained in the same measure are 
also contained in the same construction, the metrical and 
the grammatical combinations coincide. Such is the case 
with the line 

Remember | the glories | of Brian | the Brave ; 

where the same division separates both the measure and 
the subdivisions of the sense, inasmuch as the word tlie is 
connected with the word glories equally in grammar and 
in metre, in syntax and in prosody. So is of with Brian, 
and the with Brave. 

Contrast with this such a line as 

Lay vanqnuihed, rolling in the fiery gnlf. 

Here the metrical division is one thing, the grammatical 
division another, and th^re is no coincidence. 
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Metrical, 

Lay van | quisbed, roll J ing In | the fi^r | j giilf. 

Oramimattcaly 

Lay Tanquished, | rolling | -in the fiery gulf. 

The variety whicTi arises in versification from the dif- 
ferent degrees of the coincidence and non- coincidence 
between the metrical and grammatical combinations may 
bo called Rhythm. 

§ 313. English Metres and Classical. — The English 
metres are based npon Accent, the Latin and Greek metres 
upon Quantity. By treating an accented syllable as the 
equivalent to a long, and an unaccented syllable as the 
equivalent to a short one, we get a loose kind of analogy, 
which, from the fact of its having been, to some extent, 
recognized, requires notice. Subject to this view, the 
metrical notation for — 

The way was Ihnfr, the wind was cold — 
Merrily, merrily, shall I live now — 

would be, not — 

a X Xf a X Xf a x Xj a 
respectively, but — 



— Vif — V/ — v^ — 



Again — 

As they splash in the bl6od of the slippery street, 

is not — 

X X a^ X X a^ x x ay x x a^ 

but— 



From this point of view there is a certain number of 
Latin and Greek feet with their syllables afiected in the 
way of quantity, to which there are equivalent English 
measures with their syllables affected in the way of accent. 
Thus if the formula 
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~ V be a classical, the formula a or is an English trochee, 
^ " „ „ X a ff iambus, 

~ ^ ^ „ „ ax X „ dactyle, 

^ " ^ „ if X a X „ arrvphibrachys. 

^ ^ " „ „ X X a f, anapast. 

And so on in respect to the larger groups of similarly 
affected syllables which constitute whole lines and stanzas ; 
verses like 

C6me to s6ek for fame and glory — 

The w&y was 16ng, the -wind was cold — 

Merrily, merrily, sh411 1 live now— 

But vainly thou warrest — 

At the cl6se of the day when the hamlet is still — 

are (a) trochaic ; (h) iambic ; (c) dactylic ; (d) amphi- 
brachych; and (e) anapsestic, respectively. And thus, 
with the exception of the word anvphihrachych (which I 
do not remember to have seen), the terms have been used. 
And on this principle, with the same exception, systems of 
versification have been classified. 

To show, however, that this view is exceptionable, let 
us compare a so-called English anapaest like — 

As they splash in the bl6od of the slippery street — 

with 

A4Karoy ikkv %ros rSS' iirtl llpiinov. 

For the latter line to have the same movement as the 
former, it must be read thus — 

Dekaton men et6s to d' ep^i FriamiSu. 

Now we well know that, whatever may be an English 
scholar's notions of the Greek accents, this is not the way 
in which he reads Greek anapsBsts. In applying Latin 
names to English metres we can get a * loose analogy,' but 
we can get nothing more. 

§ 314. Alliteration of the Anglo-Saxon and oilier Metres, 
In Anglo-Saxon, the metres were, what is called, Allitera- 
tive, i.e. a certain number of accented initial syllables, 
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withia the space of eitber a single line or a conplet, began 
with the same letter: the vowels passing for identical. 
This system was not only Anglo-Saxon, bat Norse as well, 
and in a less degree, German also. 



§ 815. Specimens. 

Anglo-Saxon. 
OPENING OF BEOWULF. (Tenth Century,) 



Hwset we G^r-Dena, 
in ^ear-dagum, 
>e6d-cyniiiga, 
>ryiii ge-frunon — 
M "Sa ^>elinga8 
^Uen fremedon 
oft Scyld /&efing, 
8cea\>en{&) ]>reatuin, 
mon^gam. 7n8sg]>\im, 
9neodo-setla of-teah — 
«gsode eorl — 
sytJSan te'rest weai*5 
/ea-sceaft/unden ; 
he ])8e8/r6fre ge-ba(d), 
loeox under wolcnum, 
weorS-myndum \>kh ; 
oiS |>8et him (s'g-hwlyc 
>ara ymb-sittendra, 
ofer Aron-rade, 
hfr&n scolde, 
^omban ^yldan — 
baet wae's g6d cyning. 



Lo! we of the-Q«p-Denes 
In the days-of-yope. 
Of the people-kings, 
Glory have-heard — 
How the Athelings 
Strength promoted — 
Of Scyld Scefing 
Of enemies to-the-hosts. 
To many nations, 
The mead-settles off-drove — 
The earl terrified — 
Since erst was 
Fee-ship found — 
He for this prosperous bided, 
Waxed under welkin, 
With worth-memorials throve. 
Till him each 
Of the around-sitters. 
Over the whale-road. 
Hear should, 
Tribute pay- 
That was good king. J 



Middle English, 
langland's piers plowman. (Thirteenth Century,) 



In a somer sesun, 
Whon softe was the sonne, 
I schop me into a schroud, 
A scheep as I were ; 
In habit of a hermite, 
Vnholy of werkes. 



Wende I wydene in >i8 world, 

Wondres to here. 

Bote on a Mayes morwnynge. 

On Malueme heilles, 

Me bifel a ferly, 

A feyrie, me ]>ouhte ; 



ALLITERATION. 
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I was weori of wandringe, 
And wente me to reste, 
Vndur a brod banke, 
Bi a bourne syde; 
And as I lay and leonede, 
And lokede on the watres, 
I sinmberde in a slepyng, 
Hit sownede so muerie. 
]>enne gon I meeten 
A meraelous sweuene, 



>at I was in a Wildernesse ; 

Wuste I neuer where. 

And as I be beo-heold into ]>e Est, 

An -heigh to \>e sonne, 

I sauh a tour on a toft, 

Trizely i-maket, 

A deop dale bi-neo>e, 

A dungun >er-inne, 

With deop deck and dark, 

And dredful of siht. 



§ 316. Old Saxon of Gsbmant. 
Hkuand, pp. 12, 13. (SchmdUf' 8 edition.) 
Luc. IT. 8-13. 



Tho nnard managun end, 

Obar thesa uuidon unerold. 

Uuardos antfundun, 

Thea thar, ehuscalcos, 

Uta uuarun, 

Uneros an unahtu, 

Uuiggeo gomean, 

Fehas afbar felda. 

Gisahun finistri an tuue 

Telatan an lufte ; 

Endi quam lioht Godes, 

Uuannm thurh thui uuolcan ; 

Endi thea uuardos thar 

Bifeng an them felda. 

Sie uurdun an forhtun tho, 

Thea man an ira moda. 

Gisahun thar mahtigna 

Godes Engil cuman ; 

The im tegegnes sprac. 

Het that im thea uuardos — 

* Uuiht ne antdredin 

Ledes fon them liohta. 

Ic seal eu quadhe liobora thing, 

Suido uuarlico 

Uuilleon seggean. 

Cudean craft mikil. 

Nu is Xrist geboran, 

An thesero selbun naht, 

Salig barn Godes, 



Then it was to many known, 

Over this wide world. 

The words they discovered, 

Those that there, as horse-grooms, 

Without were, 

Men at watch, 

Horses to tend, 

Cattle on the field. 

They saw the darkness in two 

Dissipated in the atmosphere. 

And came a light of God 

— through the welkin ; 

And the words there 

Caught on the field. 

They were In fright then 

The men in their mood. 

They saw there mighty 

God's angel come ; 

That to them face-to-£ice spake. 

It bade thus them these words — 

' Dread not a whit 

Of mischief &om the light. 

I t^all to you speak glad things. 

Very true ; 

Say commands ; 

Show strength great. 

Now is Christ bom. 

In this self-same night ; 

The blessed chUd of God, 
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An thera Davides bmg, 
Drohtin the godo. 
That is mendislo 
Manno cunneas, 
Allaro firiho fmina. 
Thar gi ina fidan mugan, 
An Bethlema burg, 
Barno rikiost. 
Hebbiath that te tecna, 
That ic en gitellean mag, 
Uuamn unordun, 
That he thar biuundan ligid. 
That kind an enera cribbium, 
Tho he si cnning obar al 
Erdun endi himiles, 
Endi obar eldeo bam, 
XJueroldes uualdand.' 



In the David's city, 

The Lord the good. 

That is exultation 

To the races of men. 

Of all men the adTancement. 

There ye may find him 

In the city of Bethlehem, 

The noblest of children. 

Ye have as a token 

That I tell ye 

True words. 

That he there swathed lieth. 

The child in a crib, 

Though he be king over all 

Earth and Heaven, 

And over the sons of men. 

Of the world the Kuler.' 



§317. Old High German. 



Daz hort ih rahhon, 

Dia werolt rehtwison 

Daz sculi der Antichristo 

Mit Eliase p&gen. 

Der warch ist kiw&finit ; 

Denne wirdit untar in 

Wik arhapan ; 

Khensun sind so kreftee ; 

Din kosa ist so mihhil, 

Elias stritit 

Pi den euigon lip ; 

Will den rehtkemon 

Daz rihhi kistarkan : 

Pidiu seal imo halfan 

Der himiles kiwaltit. 

Der Antichristo stSt 

Pi dem altfiante ; 

StSt pi demo Satanase ; 

Der inan farsenkan seal ; 

Podiu seal er in der wroksteti 

Want pivallan ; 

Enti in demo sinde 

Sigalos werdan. 



That have I heard relate 

The worldwise 

That should the Antichrist 

"With Elias struggle. 

The traitor is armed ; 

Then becomes between them 

War raised. 

The champions are so strong ; 

The case is so great. 

Elias strives 

For the everlasting life. 

Will by the right-doing 

The kingdom strengthen ; 

Therein shall him help 

Who rules heaven, 

The Antichrist stands 

By the old Rend; 

Stands by Satanas ; 

Who shall sink him. 

Both shall in fight 

Wounded fall. 

And on that occasion 

Be without victory. 



ALLITERATION'. 
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§318. Old Hios Gtubmak, 
Weissobbun Htmn. 



Dat chifregiD ih mit firahim 

Firiuuizzo meista ; 

Dat ero ni unas, nob ufhimil, 

Nob panm noh perag, 
Ni (sterro) nohheinig, 
Noh sunna noh scein. 
Noh mana ni liuhta. 



Tha€ hare I heard among men. 

Of the forerwise most, 

That erst neither was, nor heaven 

abore, 
Nor tree, nor berg, 
Nor [star] nor . . . 
Nor sun shone. 
Nor moon ga-ye light. 



I. 



f 319. Oli> NoRSBr 

THB OLDKB EDDi^ 

Voltispa, 



I. 



^i6«8 bi« ek allar 

Aelgar kindir, 

meivi ok minni, 

mogu. Heimdallar ; 

t;ildu at ek Falfo'Srs 

t'^1 framtelja ? 

/ornspjoUyira, 

>au er ek/remst um maxv, 

2. 

Ek man^otna 
dr um born a, 
\>a. er/or^um 
mik/cedda hofiJn r 
niu man ek Aeinui, 
niu tvi'JSjur, 
mjotvitJ mcBran 
fyr mold ne^n, 

3. 

A'r Tar alda 
]>ar er Y'mirbygSi, 
vara «andr n^ sser 
n6 «valar unnir, 
^orS fannsk arra 
n^ zq>phiminn, 
^ap var ^innunga, 
en ^ras hrergi. 



Silence ask I of all, 
Holy children, 
Lesser and greater, 
Sons of HeimdaU ; 
Wilt then that I Valfader's 
Weal forth-tell ? 
Fore-spells of men, 
They {whom) I first nund, 

2, 

I mind of Yotuns 
Tears ago bom, 
They (who) fore-timev 
Me fed hare r 
Nine mind I homev. 
Nine * * * 
The mid-wood great, 
Before the mould nether. 

9. 

Yore wa» of ages » 
Then irhen Ymer built, 
Was (nor) sand nor sea, 
Nor cool waters ; 
Earth found-its-self never, 
Nor np-heaven. 
Gaping was yawning, 
And grass nowhere. 
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The following is from Thorlakson's Translation of 
* Paradise Lost ' : — 



Modern Icblaitoic. 



Um fyrsta manns 
felda hlySni 
ok 4tlysting 
af epli forbo'Snu, 
hva'San dYB&gr 
upp kom dau'Si, 
Edens missir, 
ok allt bol manna ; 
partil annarr einn, 
ser^i malSr, 
aptr fssr 
088 vi'Sreista, 
ok afrekar n jran 
088 til handa 
fuIlsselnsta'S 
f ogmm sigri ; 



Sjrng >^ Menta- 
]n6'Sir himne8ka ! 
[>4 8em H6reb8 fyrr 
4 huldum toppi, 
e'Sa Sinai, 
sau'Saver^i 
innbUst frse'Sanda 
^tvalit BSdiSi, 
hve alheimr skopst 
af all8 samblandi ; 
m& lysti Mk 
langtum heldr 
at Zion8 hse'S 
ok Siloa brunni, 
sem framstreymdi 
hj4 Frfett gu«ligri, &c. 



Of Man's first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sing, heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 
In the beginning how the Hearens and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos : or if Sion's hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa's brook that fiow'd 
Fast by the oracle of God, &c. 



1. 



§ 320. Swedish (Present Century,} 

FROM TEGNEB — FBITHIOf's SAGA. 

1. 



Sitter i hogen, 
hogattad hofding ; 
slagsvard vid sidan 
skolden p& arm 
G&ngaren gode 
gnaggar derinne 
skrapar med guUhof 
grundmurad graf. 



Sits on high, 
High-ancestered, noble ; 
Sword-guard by side. 
Shield on arm. 
Steed good 
Neighs therein ; 
Scrapes with gold hoof 
Turf-raised grare. 



ALLITERATION. 
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2. 

Nu rider rike 
Ring ofver Bifrost 
syigtar for bordan 
bSgiga broD. 
Upp springa Yallhalls 
hvalfdorrar rida ; 
Asarnas hander 
hanga in bans. 



2. 

Now rides ricb 

King oyer Bifrost (The rainbow) 

Sways for tbe burthen 

The bowlike bridge. 

Up spring Valhalla's 

Valve-doors wide 

The Asas hands 

Hang on his. 



It 18 in the Icelandic, Scandinavian, or Norse where 
the Alliterative Metres are the commonest ; and next to 
the Norse, the Anglo-Saxon. In the High German they 
are, comparatively, rare.\ 



ADDEin)TJM {omitted in p, 19). 



Now we should praise 
Heaven's-kingdom's guardian, 
The might of the Lord, 
And his mood-thought ; 
The glory-father of works ; 
As he, of wonder each, 
Everlasting Lord, 
Erst established : 



He erst shaped. 
For earth's bairns, 
Heaven to roof; 
Holy shaper. 
Then mid-earth, 
Mankind's home, 
Everlasting Lord, 
After formed. 



For the homes of men, 
Lord Almighty. 



Erbatttm. 



^'^8^ ^1 I 11) /o^ ' Mamertinus ' read 'Eumenius.' 
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through its successive changes and periods, to its present state. The nature of its 
connection with all the languages which either form its basis or have been in any 
degree incorporated with it, is minute)^ detailed ; and this oompariscwi of languages 
is made available in determining the causes of its variouR peculiarities, whether of 
isolated words or forms of construction ; thus not only supplying the student with a 
due to extensive researches in philology, but suggesting the true prindpleB of 
derivation and of general grammatical oritidBm. 

A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the 

Use of Students of the Universities and Higher Classes of 
Schools. Eighth Edition, small 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

The object of the * Handbook' is to present to students tot examination, in a more 
condensed form, the chief facts and reasonings of *The BngUsh Language.* Less 
elaborate than that work, it is less elementary than the * English Grammar.' Like 
all the other works l>y the same author, it gives gieat prominence to tiie ethnol<^cal 
relations of our tongue ; and insists upon historical investigation, and the application 
of the graieral prindples of comparative philology, as the true means of exhibiting 
its real growth and structure, in opposition to the more usual method of treating it 
as a mass of irregularities. It has the further object of supplying a knowledge of 
those laws of speech and princiides of grammar whidi apply to language generally. 

An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for the Use 

of Schools. New Edition, small 8to. 3«. 6d. cloth. 

This Edition contains chapters on Parsing and the Analysis of Sentences, and in 
Punctuation ; followed by Bxerdsea and Questions for Examination. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH GRAMMAR, for General Use. 
By Dr. R. Q-. Latham and Miss Mabt Caroline Mabbblt. 
Fourth Edition, fcp. 8to. 2«. &d. cloth. 

This little volume will, it is hoped, be found to embody all that is desirable and 
necessary as an outline; and the learner who masters its contents will have 
acquired a knowledge of the structure of his own language sufBdent to enable him 
to speak and write it with ease and precision, and will besides have laid a safe 
foundation for further researches in Comparative Philology. The Questions and 
Exercises whldi hove been added will help to complete the usefulness of the book. 
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BNGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL SCHOOLS. Third 
Edition, reyised and much Enlarged. Fcp. Svo. 2s, 6d. cloth. 

This Is an introdootory grammar, intended for thoM deslzons of studying the 
ifagHa^i language with reference to the history, the transitions, and the analogies of 
its forms. It consists of an exposition of the fundamental principles of "Rn g Hah 
grammar and the chief facts in the history of the language, ihie philological 
division of the work is preceded by an historical sketch of the successiTe introduc- 
tion into this oountry of the dialects of the Saxons, the Angles, and the Jutes. The 
author reyiews the earliest books of the Anglo-Saxon period, and details the points 
of diiference which characterise the Semi-Saxon, the Old ^iglish, and the Middle 
and New English stages in the growth of our literature ; giving, in an Appendix, 
the tranalations (A the specimens cited to illustrate the several epochs. 

Tha etymological part of the treatise oonmienoeB with an analysis of orthographi- 
cal qntans, particularly in connection with the euiAionic changes which arise from 
the combination of lexers. The logical structure of propositions is thai briefly 
explained ; and this introductory matter is followed t^ the usual declensions, of 
which the peculiarities are so explained as to shew their affinity to the ancient 
Saxon and the modem German languages. 



A DICTIONARY of the BNGLISH LANGUAGE, founded 
on that of Dr. Samttbl Johmson, as Edited by the Rev. H. J. 
Todd, M.A. With numerous Emendations and Additions. 
Complete in 4 vols. 4to. price £7» 

' Dr. Late[AM*8 work is not only an Snglish dictionary in the strict meaning of 
the term, but in many important respects a very valuable addition to our national 
lexicography. Though nominally based on Johnson's dictionary, so much of the 
original text is discarded as imperftet or erroneous, and the additions in every 
department are so numerous and extensive, that it may be regarded virtually as a 
new book. Still, while thus amplifying and improving the original work until its 
form can no longer be recc^^nised, Dr. Lathak remains faithful in the main to its 
general spirit and plan ; and his new Dictionary deserves to be studied by every one 
interested in the language : as a book of reference, it is admirably fitted for general 
usefulness.'— Edinbuboh Bkvikw. 

' The spedal exceUenoe of the present over all previous editions will be found, no 
doubt, in the etymological department, which replaces the incorrect and often 
fandfnl derivations of Dr. Johnson's day with the more accurate condnslons, 
especially in the derivations from Teutonic and Scandinavian roots, to which the 
best modem philologiBts have advanced their knowledge. It also replenishes the 
vocabulary with newly-coined and technical words which have lately come into 
fashion ; and revises and fortifies the original authorities with examples from more 
leoent and living writers. In most instances, too, the exact reference is added to 
the extracts quoted. The Editor's explanatory preface is very interesting and 
instructive.'— John Bull. 
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History, Politics, Historical Memoirs, &c. 

JOTTBlfAL of the BEIOKS of KIKO 6E0BOE IV. and KIKG 

WILLIAM IV. By the late Charlbs C. F. Gbkville, Esq. Clerk of the Council 
to thoBe Sovereigns. Edited by Hbmrt Bbetb, Registrar of the Priyy Council. 
3 vols. Svo. 36j. 

BECOLLEGTIOKS and STTGOESTIOKS of PTTBLIC LIFE, 1813- 

1878. By John Earl BussEix. 1 TOl. 8to. ^Nearly ready. 

The HISTOBY of EKOLAND from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. By Jambs Anthont Fboudb, M.A. late Fellow 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

LiBRAHT EomoN, TwelTB Yolnmes, 870. price £8. 18«. 
Cabinst Edition, Twelve Yolumes, crown 8vo. price 72$, 

The EKOLISH in IBELAKD in the EIOHTEEKTH CEKTUBY. 

By James Anthony Fbouds, M.A. late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
8 vols. Svo. price 4&t, 

ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KIKOS from WILLIAM the COK- 

QUEBOB to GEOBGE III. By J. Lanoton Sanford. Crown 8vo. 12<. %d. 

The HISTOBY of ENGLAND from the Accession of James 11. By 
Lord Maoaulat. 

Student's Bdition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 12<. 
Pboplb's Edition, 4 vols, crown 8vo. 16<. 
Cabinet Edition, 8 vols, poet 8vo. 48«. 
LiBBABT Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 

LOBD MACAULAY'S WOBKS. Complete and Uniform Library 
Edition. Editect by his Sister, Lady TBEVSiTAN. 8 vols. Svo. with Portrait 
price £5. 5<. cloth, or £8. S<. bound in tree-calf by Bivi^. 

On PABLIAMENTABY 60VEBNMENT in ENGLAND ; its Origin, 
Development, and Practical Operation. By Alpheus Todd, Librarian Of the 
L^islative Assembly of Canada. 2 vols. Svo. price £1. 17<. 

The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTOBY of ENGLAND, since the Acces- 
sion of George III. 1760—1860. By Sir Thomas Ebskinb Mat, C.B. The 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised* 8 vols, crown Svo. price 1S«. 

DEMOCBACY in EUBOPE; a History. By Sir Thomas Ebskinb 
Mat, E.C.B. 2 vols. Svo. llathepreM, 
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me ENGLISH GOVESKMENT and CONSTITTTTIOir from Henzy 
Yn. to the Present Time. By John Barl Bussell, E.G. Fcp. 8to. 3«. ed. 

The OXFOBB BEFOBMEBS — Jobn Colet, Eraanras^ aad Thomas 
If ore ; being a History of their FeUow-woric By Fbsdbbic Sebsohm. 
Second Bdition, enlarged. 8yo. 14«. 

LECTTTBES on the HISTOBY of ENGLAND, from the Earliest Times 
to the Death of King Edward II. By Wiluam Longman, F.S.A. With Ifaps 
and Illustrations. 8yo. 15«. 

The HISTOBT of the LIFE and TIMES of EDWABD the THIBD. 

By William Longman, F.SA. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates, and 16 Woodcats. 
2 vols. 8yo. 28<. 

INTBODTTCTOBT LECTTTBES on HODEBN HISTOBT. DeHvered 
in Lent Term, 1842 ; with the Inangnral Lecture delivered in December 1811. 
By the Rev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. price 7*. 6d. 

WATEBLOO LECTTTBES ; a Study of the Campaign of 1815. By 
Colonel Gharlbs 0. Chesnet, B.E. Third Edition. 8vo. with Map, 10«. M. 

HISTOBT of ENGLAND nnder the DTTEIE of BUCEINGHAK and 

GHAELES the FIBST, 1624-1628. By Samdbl Bawson Gabdinxb, late 
Student of Gh. Gh. 2 vols. 8vo. [/n the press, 

the SIXTH OBIENTAL HONABCHT; or, the Geography, History, 
and Antiquities of Parthia. By Gborgx Bawlinson, H.A. PlofesBor of Ancient 
HiBtoxy in the University of Oxford. Maps and Illustrations. 8yo. 16«. 

The SEVENTH GBEAT OBIENTAL HONABCHT; or, a History of 
the Sassanians : with Notices, Geographical and Antiquarian. By G. Bawunson, 
If .A. Professor of Ancient Bistory in the XJniversily of Oxford. 8to. with ICaps 
and Illustrations. iln the preu, 

A HISTOBT of GBEECE. By the Bey. Grobgb W. Cox, M.A. lata 
Scholar of Trinity Gollege, Oxford. Vols. I. & n. (to the Close of the Pdo- 
ponnesian War) 8vo. with Maps and Plans, 86«. 

The HISTOBT 07 GBEECE. By Key. Coknop Thiblwali^ D.D. late 
Bishop of St. David's. 8 vols. fop. 8vo. 28<. 

GBEEK HISTOBT from Themistocles to Alexander, in a Series of 
Lives from Plutarch. Bevised and arranged by A. E. Glough. New Edition. 
Fop. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s, 

The TALE of the GBEAT FEBSIAN WAB, from the Histories of 
Herodotus. By Gbobgs W. Goz, MJL New Edition. Fqp. 8<.6d. 

The HISTOBT of BOHE. By Whxiak Imns. Vols. I. and IL 
8vo. price 30s. Yoi^. III. and IV. preparing for publication. 

HISTOBT of the BOMANS nnder the EHFIBE. By the Very Ber. 
G. Mbbxyalb, D.G Ji. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8to. 48<. 

The FALL of the BOHAN BEFTTBLIC ; a Short Hiatory of the Lafit 
Century of the Commonwealth. By the same Author. 12mQ. 7«. 6d» 

The STTTDENrS HANTTAL of the HISTaBT of INBIA, from the 
Earliest Period to the Present. By Colonel Meadows Taylob, if,H-A^- 
M.B.I.A. Second Thousand. Grown 8vo. with MaiMS, 7s, Bd, 

The HISTOBT of INDIA, from the Earliest Period to the dose of Loid 
Dalhonsie'e Administration. By J. G. Mabshman. 8 toIs. CKO'wn Sro. aSs. W. 
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INDIAN FOLITT ; a View of the System of Administration in India. 
By Lieatenant-Colonel Gbobgb Chbsnbt, Fellow of the Uniyetsity of Oaloatta. 
New Edition, revised ; with Map. 8yo* inrice 21«. 

The IHPEBIAL and COLONIAL C0NSTITTTTI0N8 of the BBI- 

TANNIC EMPIRE, including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. By Sir Edwabd 
Cbeast, M JL. With 6 Maps. 8yo. price 15«. 

The HISTOBT of FEB8IA and its PBESENT POLITICAL 8ITTTA- 

TTON ; with Abstracts of all Treaties and Conyentions between Persia and 
England, and of the Oonyention with Baron Renter. By Clbmbmts R. Mabkham, 
C.B. F.R.S. 8yo. with Map, 21«. 

BEALITIES of IBISH LIFE. By W. Steuabt Trench, late Land 
Agent in Ireland to the Marquess of Lansdowne, the Marquess of Bath, and 
Lord Digby. Cheaper Edition. Crown Syo. price 2«. 6d. 

CBITICAL and HISTOBICAL ESSATS contributed to the Edinburgh 
B^iea. By the Right Hon. Lobd Macauult. 

Cheap Edition, authorised and complete. Crown 8yo. 3«. 6d, 

Cabinet Edition, 4 yols. post 8yo. 2is, I Library Edition, 8 yols. 8yo. 86«. 
People's Edition, 2 yols. crown 8yo. Ss. \ Student's Edition, 1 yol. cr. 8yo. Bs, 

HISTOBT of ETJBOPEAN HOBALS, from Angnstus to Charlemagne 
By W. E. H. Lbckt, M. A. Second Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. price 28<. 

HISTOBT of the BISE and INELTTENCE of the 8PIBIT of 

RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. E. H. Leckt, M.A. Cabinet Edition, 
being the Fourth. 2 yols. crown 8yo. price 16s, 

The HISTOBT of PHILOSOPHT, from Thales to Comte. By 
Gbobqe Henbt Lbwbs. Fourth Edition. 2 yols. 8yo. 32«. 

The HISTOBT of the PELOPONNESIAN WAB. By Thxtcydides. 
Translated by R. Crawley, Fellow of Worcester tloUege, Oxford, 8yo. 21*. 

The MTTHOLOQT of the ABTAN NATIONS. By aEosaa W. 
Cox, M. A. late Scholar of Trinily College, Oxford, 2 yols. 8yo. 28«. 

HISTOBT of CIVILISATION in England and France, Spain and Scot- 
land. By Henbt Thomas Buckle. New Edition of the entire Work, with 
a complete Index. 8 yols. crown 8yo. 24«. 

SKETCH of the HISTOBT of the CHTTBCH of ENGLAND to the 

Reyolution of 1688. By the Right Rey. T. V. Shobt, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
St. Asaph. Eighth Edition. Crown 8yo. 7«. M, 

HISTOBT of the EABLT CHUBCH, from the First Preaching of the 
Gospel to the C!ouncil of Nicsea, a.d. 825. By Miss Sbwelu Fop. 8yo. 4«. 6d, 

VAUNDEB'S HISTOBICAL TBEASTTBT; Generallntrodnctory Oat- 
lines of Uniyersal History, and a series of Separate Histories. Iiatest Edition, 
reyised by the Rey. Q-. W. Cox, M.A. Fcp. 8yo. 6«. cloth, or Ids, calf. 

GATES* and W00DWABD*8 ENCTCL0P2DIA of CHBONOLOOT, 

HISTORICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL ; comprising the Dates of all the Great 
Eyents of History, including Treaties, AUiaooes, Wars, Battles, &c. ; Incidents 
in the Liyes of Eminent Men and their Works, Scientific and Geog^phioal Dia- 
coyeries, Mechanical Inyentions, and Social Improyements. 8yo. price 42«. 

The EBENCH BEVOLTTTION and EIBST EHPIBE ; an Historical 
Sketch. By William O'Connor Morris, sometime Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford. With 2 Coloured Maps. Post 8yo. 7s, 6d. 

The HISTOBICAL OEOOBAPHT of EUBOPE. By E. A. Fbeemax,. 

D.C Ji. late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8yo. Maps. [/n the preu, 
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EPOCHS of HISTOBY; a Series of Books treating of the History of 
England and Europe at BucceaBive Epochs stibBeqnent to the Christian Era. 
Edited by Edward E. Mobbis, MjL. of Lincoln Collie, Oxford. The three 
following are now ready : — 

The Era of the Protestant Beyolution. By F. Seebohh. With 4 

Maps and 12 Diagrams. Fcp. 8to. 2s, M, 

The Cmsades. By the Eev. G. W. Cox, M. A. late Scholar of Trinity 
College, Oxford. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8to. 2t. 6d. 

The Thirty Years* War, 1618-1648. By Samukl Bawson Gashtser, 
late Student of Christ Church. With Coloured Map. Fcp. 8yo. 2s. 6d. 

The Houses of Lancaster and York; -with the Conquest ancf 
Loss of Fnmce. By Ja31es Oairdneb, of the Public Becord Office. With Maps. 
Fcp. Syo. 2s. 6d. 

Edward the Third. By the Eev. W. Wabbtjrton, M.A. late 
Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. With Maps. Fcp. 8yo. 2«. 6d. 



Biographical Works. 

ATTTOBIOOSAPHY. By John Stuabt Mux. Syo. price 7s, ed. 

The LIPE of NAPOLEON IIL derived from State Becords, Unpublished 
Family Correspondence, and Personal Testimony. By Blanchabd Jbbbold. 
In Four Volumes. Vol. I. with 3 Portraits engraved on Steel and 9 Facsimiles. 
8yo. price ISs. YoL. II. is in the press. 

LIFE and COBBESPONDENCE of BICHABD WHATELY, D.D. 

Late Archbishop of Dublin. By E. Jane Whatkly. New Edition, in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. . [/n the press, 

LIFE and LETTEBS of Sir ollLBERT ELLIOT, Pirst EABL of 
MINTO. Edited by the Countess of Mnrro. 8 vols. 8yo. 31«. 6d, 

KEHOIB of THOMAS PIBST LOBD DENHAN, formerly Lord Chief 
Justice of England. By Sir Joseph Abnoitld, B.A. E.B. late Judge of the High 
Court of Bombay. With 2 Portraits. 2 vols. 8vo. 82<. 

ESSAYS in HODEBN MILITABY BIOGBAPHY. By Charles 
CORKWALUS Chesnet, Lieutenant-Coloncl in the Boyal Engineers. 8vo. 12«. 6d, 

ISAAC CASAUBON, 1559-1614. By Mabk Pattison, Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 8vo. [/» the press, 

BIO0BAPHICAL and CBITICAL ESSAYS, reprinted from Reviews, 
With Additions and Corrections. Second Edition of the Second Series. By A 
Havward, Q.C. 2 vols. 8yo. price 28«. Thibd Sbbibs, in 1 vol. 8vo. price lU. 

The LIPE of LLOYD, PIBST LOBD EENYON, LOBB CHIEF 

JUSTICE of ENGLAND. By the Hon. Oeobge T. Kenyon, M.A. of Ch. Ch. 
Oxford. With Portraits. 8vo. price 14«. 

MEHOIB of OE0B6E EDWABD LYNCH COTTON, B.D. Bishop of 

Calcutta and Metropolitan. With Selections from his Journals and CoiTe< 
spondence. Edited by Mrs. Cotton. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

XIPE of ALEXANDEB VON HUHBOLDT. Compiled in Commemo- 
ration of the Centenary of his Birth, and edited by Professor Earl Bbuhns ; 
translated by Jane and Cabolinb Lassell, with 3 Portraits. 2 vols. Svo. 88*. 
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LORD GEORGE BENTIKCE; a Political Biography. By the Bight 
Hon. Bbnjaion Disraeu, M.F. Crown 8yo. price 6s, 

The LIFE OE ISAHBABD EIITODOH BBUNEL, CiyU Engineer. 

By IsAMBARD Bbunbl, B.CL. With Portrait, Platefl, and Woodcuts. 8to. 21«. 

RECOLLECTIOirS of PAST LIFE. By Sir Henbt Holland, Bart. 
M.D. F.R.S. late Fhysician-in-Ordliiary to the Qaeon. Third Edition. Post 
8yo. price 10«. 6d. 

The LIEE and LETTERS of the Rey. STDNET SMITH. Edited 
by his Daughter, Lady Holland, and Mrs. Austin. Crown 8yo. price 2t, 6d, 

LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINIOir in IRELANB; Swift, Flood, 
Crattan, and O'Connell. By W. E. H. Leckt, M.A. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown 8yo. price 7s, 6d, 

. DICTIONARY of GENERAL BIOGRAPHY; containing Concise 
Memoirs and Notices of the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, from the 
Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Edited by W. L. B. Catbs. 8yo. 21«. 

LIEE of the DTTEE of WELLINGTON. By the Eev. G, E. Glbio, 
M.A. Popular Edition, carefully revised ; with copious Additions. Crown Syo. 
with Portrait, 5s, 

FELIX MENDELSSOHN'S LETTERS from Italy and Switzerland, 
and Letters from 1883 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. New Edition, wftti 
Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8yo. 5s, each. 

MEMOIRS of SIR HENRY HAVELOCE, E.C.B. By John Clabk 
Mabshman. Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8yo. price 3s. 6d, 

VICISSITTTDES of FAMILIES. By Sir J. Behnabd Bubke, C.B. 
Ulster Eling of Arms. New Edition, remodelled and enlarged. 2 vols, crown 
Svo. 21s. 

The RISE of GREAT FAMILIES, other Essays and Stories. By Sir 
J. Bsbnabd Bcbkb, C.B. Ulster King of Arms. Crown 8vo. price 12s, 6d, 

ESSAYS in ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. By the Eight Hon, 
Sir J. Stephen, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d. 

MAUNDER'S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. Latest Edition, re- 
constructed, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten ; with 1,000 addi- 
tional Memoirs and Notices, by W. L. B. Cates. Fcp. Svo. 6s, cloth ; 10«. calf. 

LETTERS and LIFE of FRANCIS BACON, including all his Occa- 
sional Works. Collected and edited, with a Commentary, by J. Speddino» 
Trin. Coll. Cantab. Complete in 7 vols. 8vo. £4. Is. 



Criticism, Philosophy, Polity, &c. 

A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of JURISPRUDENCE. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court, 
London. 8vo. price 18«. 

A PRIMER of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION and GOVERNMENT. 

By Sheldon Amos, M.A. Professor of Jurisprudence to the Inns of Court. New 
Edition, revised. Post Svo. {In tlte press. 
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The IirSTITTrTES of JUSTIinAN; with English Introduction, Trans- 
lation and Notes. By T. G. Sandabs, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8yo. 18*, 

SOOEATXS and the 80CRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, by the Bey. Oswald J. 
BxiCHKL, M JL Grown 8to. 8«. Gd. 

The STOICS, EFICTTBEAKS, and SCEPTICS. Translated from the 
German of Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, by Oswald J. Reiohel, 
MJ^. Grown 8to. price 14«. 

The ETHICS of ABISTOTLE, illustrated with Essays and Notes, 
By Sir A. GBANT,5Bart. MA. LL.D. Thitd Edition, revised and partly 
rewritten. [In the prefs. 

The POLITICS of ARISTOTLE ; Greek Text, with English Notes. By 
BiCHABD GONOBEVE, MA. Now Edition, revised. Svo. 18«. 

The NICOHACEEAir ETHICS of ABISTOTLE newly translated into 
English. By B. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lecturer of Merton GoIl^;e, 
and sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12t, 

ELEMENTS of LOGIC. By B. Whatelt, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. crown Svo. is, 6d, 

Elements of Rhetoric. By the same Author. NeTir Edition. Svo. 
10<. 6d. crown Svo. is, 6d, 

English Synonymes. By E. Jaixe Whatelt. Edited by Archbishop 
Whatelt. Fifth Edition. Fcp. Svo. price 3s, 

DEHOCBACT in AHEBICA. By Alexis db TocQXTBYnxE. Trans- 
lated by Henry Beeve, G.B., D.G.L., Corresponding Member of the Institute 
ot France. New Edition, in two vols, post Svo. [/n the press, 

POLITICAL PROBLEMS. Eeprinted chiefly from the Fortnightly 
Review, revised, and with New Essays. By Fr&dbbic Habbison, of lincohi's 
Inn. 1vol. Svo. [In the press, 

THE SYSTEM of POSITIVE POLITY, or TEEATISE upon SOCI- 
OLOGY, of AUGUSTK CoJiTE, Author of the System of Positive Philosophy. 
Translated from the Paris Edition of 1861-18M, and furnished with Analytical 
Tables of Contents. In Four Volumes, Svo. to be published separately : — 

[/ft the press. 
Vol. I. The General View of Positive Polity and its Philosoidiical Basis, Trans- 
lated by J. H. Bbidges, M.B. 

Vol. n. The Social Statics, or the Abstract Laws of Human Order. Translated 
by F. Harrison, M.A. 

Vol. m. The Social Dynamics, or the General Laws (tf Human Progress (the 
Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. Beeslt, M.A. 

Vol. IY. The Synthesis of the Future of Mankind. Trani^ted by B. Cokoreve, 
M.A. 

BACON'S ESSAYS with ANNOTATIONS. By B. Whatelt, D.II. 

late Archbishop of Dublin. New Edition, 8vo. price 10«. Qd, 

LOED BACON'S WORKS, collected and edited by J. Speddino, ILk, 
B. L. Bllib, MJL. and D. D. Hx^th. 7 vols. Svo. price £3. 18«. 6d. 

nSAYS CBITICAL and NABBATIVE. By Wiujam Fobstfh, Q.C. 
LL.D. M J*, for Marylebone ; Author of * The Life of Gicero/ &c. Sto. 16j. 
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The STTBJECnOV of WOMXV.. By John Stitabt Mill. New 
Edition. PostSvo. fi«. 

On BEFBESENTATIYE OOVEBHMEKT. By John Stuabt Mux. 
Crown 8yo. price 2s, . 

On LIBESTY. By John Stuabt Mux. Hew Edition. Post 
8yo. 7«. 6d. Grown 8to. price Is, 4d. 

FEIirCIFLES of POLITICAL ECONOKT. By the same Author. 
Serenth Edition. 2 toIs. 8to. 20s, Or in 1 Yol. crown 8to. price 6s, 

ESSAYS on SOKE TTITSETTLEB QTTESTIOHS of POLITICAL 

ECONOlcr. By John Stuabt Mill. Second Edition. Bro,6s,6d. 

UTILITABIANISM. By John Stuabt Mux. New Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

SISSEBTATIONS and DISCTTSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHIL080PHI< 

GAL, and HISTOBIGAL. By John Stuast Mill. 8 yoLs. 8vo. 36s, 

EXAHINATIOir of Sir. W. HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 

Principal Philosopliical Questk>ns discnsMd in hla Writings. By John Stuabt 
Mill. Fonrth Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

An OTTTLIHE of the NECESSABY LAWS of THOUGHT ; a Treatise 
on Pore and Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. Thomson, Lord Archbishop 
of York, D J). F.B.S. Ninth Thousand. Grown 8to. price 5s. 6d, 

PBINCIPLES of ECONOMICAL PHILOSOPHY. By Henby Dunning 
MACLEOD, M.A. Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. In Two Yolmnes. Yol. I. 
8to. price 16«. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, BATIOGINATIYE and IKDTTCTIVE. By John 
Stuabt Mill. Eighth Edition. Two vols. Sro. 25s, 

The ELECTIOK of BEPBESEKTATIVES, Farliamentaiy and Miini- 
dpal; a Treatise. By Thomas Habb, Bardater-at-Law. Grown 8yo.7«. 

SPEECHES of the BIGHT HON. LOBD MACATTLAY, corrected by 
Himself. People's Edition, crown 8yo. 3s, 6d, 

Lord Maoaniay's Speeches on Parliamentary Beform in 1881 and 

1832. 16mo. Is, 

FAMILIES of SPEECH: Four Lectures delivered before the Boyal 
LiBtitntion ml Great Britain. By the Bev. F. W. FAsnAB, D JD. F.B.S. New 
Edition. Grown 8to. 3s, 6d, 

CHAPTEB8 on LANGUAGE. By the Bey. F. W. Fabbab, B.B. F.E.S. 
New Edition. Ctown 8to. 5s, 

A mCTIOHABY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By B. G. Lathax, 
M.A. M JD. F.B.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, as 
edited by the Bev. H. J. Toijd, with nnmerons KmendationH and Additions. 
In Four Yolomes, 4to. price £7. 

A PBACTICAL ENGLISH DICTIONABY, on the Han of YHiite's 
Bnglisli-Latin and Latin-English Dictionaries. By John T. Whtcb, D.D. Oxon. 
and T. 0, Donxnr, BLA. Assistant-Master, Xing Edward's Grammar Sdiool, 
Birmingfaam. PostSvo. llnffie press. 

THESAXTBinS of ENGLISH WOBBS and PHBASE8, dassifled and 
arranged se as to fscnftats the Bxpiessfam of Ideas, and anist in Literary 
Oompositioii. By F* M. Boost, UJX NewBdition. Grown 8to. 10<. <A^ 
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LECTUBES on the SCIEVCE of LANOUAOS. B7 F. Max Muixsb, 

If .A. &c. Berenth Edition. 2 toIs. orown 8to. 16«. 

MANTTAL of EHailSH LITEEATITBE, Historieal and Critical. B7 
Thomas Abkold, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d. 

SOTTTHETS DOCTOR, complete in One Volnme. Edited bj the Bev. 
J. W. Wabteb, B J). Square crown 8yo. 12i, 6d. 

HISTORICAL and CRITICAL COKKENTARY on tho OLD TESTA- 
MENT ; with a New Translation. By M. M. Kauboh, Ffa.D. Vol. I. Oenetit, 
8to. ISs, or adapted for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. II. Exodus, 15t, or 
adapted for the General Beader, 12«. Vol. III. Leviticus,^ Pabt I. 15«. or 
adapted for the General Beader, 8«. Vol. IY. LevUkut, Pabt IL lU. or 
adapted for the General Beader, %$, 

A DICTIONARY of ROMAN and GREEK ANTIQITITIES, with 
abont Two Thousand Engravings on Wood frcnn Ancient Originals, iUnstrative 
of the Industrial Arts and Social life of the Greeks and Bomans. By A. Bum, 
B.A. Third Edition, revised and improved. CSrownSvo. price 7«. 6<2. 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. B7 John T. Whitb, D.I>. 
Ozon. and J. B. Biddlb, If .A. Ozon. Bevised Edition. 2 vols. 4to. 42<. 

WHITE'S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY antermediate 
Size), abridged for the use of TTniversity Students from the Parent Work (as 
above). Medium 8vo. 18«. 

WHITE'S JUNIOR STUDENTS COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH and 

ENGUSH-LATIN DIGTIONABY. New Edition. Square I3mo. price 13<. 

ft«.-«.f^w / The BNGLISH-LATIN DIGTIONABY, price ««. 6d. 
oeparateiy | rj^^ LATIN-ENGLISH DIGTIONABY, price 7#. 6d, 

A LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, adapted for the Use of Middle- 
Class Schools. By John T. Whitb, D.D. Ozon. Square fop. 8vo. price 8s. 

An ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all the Greek Words 
used by Writers of good authority. By G. D. Yonob, B.A. New Bditioiu 
4to. price 21«. 

Mr. YONGE'S NEW LEXICON, English and Greek, sCbridged from 
his larger work (as above). Bevised Edition'. Square 12mo. price 8«. 6<2. 

A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Compiled by H. G. Liddeli,, DJ>. 
Dean of Christ Church, and B. Scon, D.D. Dean of Bochester. SIzth Edition. 
Crown 4to. price 86«. 

A Lezicon, Greek and English, abridged from Liddsll and Scott's 
Oreek-Engliih Lexicon, Fourteenth Edition. Square 12mo. 7<. 6c{. 

A SANSKRIT-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, the Sanskrit words printed 
both in the original Devanagari and in Boman Letters. OompIIea by T. 
Bknuet, Prof, in the Univ. of G5ttingen. 8vo. 52«. 6d. 

A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGES. By L. CONTANSSAU. Bevised Edition. Fost8vo. 10«. 6c{. 

Contansean's Pocket Dictionary, French and EngUsh, abridged from 
the above by the Author. New Edition, revised. Square 18mo. Z$, 6d. 

NEW PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; 

German-English and EngUsh-Gerxnan. By the Bev. W. L. BLAOXUnr, H.A 
and Dr. Gabl Mabtin Fbiedlandeb. Poet 8vo. 7«. M. 
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The HASTEKY of LANOUAOES ; or, the Art of Speaking Foreign 
Tongues Idiomatically. By Thomas pREKDEROAsr. 8yo. dt. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 

ESSAYS on EBEETHINKIKa and FLAm-SPEAXIira. By Lbsus 
Stephen. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

THE MISCELLANEOTTS WORKS of THOHAS ABNOLD, D.D. 

Late Head Master of Rugby School and B^ius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Oxford, collected and republished. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

HISCELLANEOTTS and FOSTHTTHOTTS WORKS of the Late HENRY 

THOMAS BT7CEXB. Edited, with a Biographical Notice, by Helen Tatlob. 
3 vols. 8vo. price fi2«. 6d. ■ s 

MISCELLAHEOTTS WRITINGS of JOHN CONINGTON, H.A. lata 
Corpus Professor of Latin in the University of Oxford. Edited by J. A. 
Stmonds, M. a. With a Memoir by H. J. S. Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8to. 2%s, 

ESSAYS, CRITICAL and BIOGRAPHICAL. Contributed to the 
Edinburgh RevieiD. By Hsnrt Rogers. New Edition, with Additions. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 12«. 

ESSAYS on some THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSIES of the TIME. 

Contributed chiefly to the Edinburgh Review. By Henry Booers. New 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

LANDSCAPES, CHURCHES, and MORALITIES. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. price 3«. 6(2. 

Recreations of a Country Parson. By A. K. H. B. First and 
Second Series, crown 8yo. Si. M, each. 

The Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown Svo. price Sjl 6d. 

Leisure Hours in Town; Essays Consolatory, JSsthetical, Morale 
Social, and Domestic. By A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. %t, 6<l. 

The Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson ; Essays contributed to 
Frcuer's Magazine, &c. By A. E. H. B. Crown Svo. Zs, 6d. 

Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. By A. K. H. B. 

Crown 8vo. price 8«. 6d, 

The Grayer Thoughts of a Country Parson. By A. H. H. B. Fibst 

and Second Series, crown Svo. St, 6d. each. 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson, selected from Essays con- 
tributed to /'rajer'« i/a^anh«. ByA. K. H. B. Crown Svo. d«. 6d. 

Bunday Afternoons at the Parish Church of a Scottish Uniyersity 

City. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. 8«. 6d, 

Lessons of Middle Age; with some Account of various Cities and 
Men. By A. K. H. B. Crown Svo. Zt, 6d, * 

Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. By A. K. H. B. 
Crown Svo. price Zt, 6d, 
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eSAirOED ASPECTS of UHCHANOED TBTTTHS ; Memorials of St. 
Andrews Sundays. By A. E. H. B. Grown 8to. 24. 6d, 

Present-day Thoughts; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. By 
A. E. H. B. Grown 8vo. 8«. 6d, 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. By James Anthony 
Pboudb, M.A. late Fellow of Ezeter GoU. Oxford. 2 vols, crown 8yo. price 12«. 

LORD MACAULAY'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITIKaS :_ 

LiBRABT Edition. 2 vols. 8yo. Portrait, 21<. 
Fboplb's Edition. 1 yoL crown Svo. is. 6d, 

LORD HACAULAT'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS and SPEECHES. 

Student's Edition, in crown 8yo. price 6«. 

The Rey. SYDNET SMITH'S ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh 
Beyiew. Authorised Edition, complete in 1 yol. Grown 8yo. price 2s. Bd, 

The Rev. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS; including 
his Gontributions to the Edinburgh Review, Grown 8yo. 6s. 

The Wit and Wisdom of the Rey. Sydney Smith; a Selection of 
the most memorable Passages in his Writings and Gonyersation. 16mo. Zs. 6d. 

The ECLIPSE of EAITH; or, a Visit to a Eeligious Sceptic By 
HsNBT BoGEBS. Latest Edition. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s, 

Defence of the Eclipse of Eaith, by its Author ; a rejoinder to Dr. 
Newman's Beply. Latest Edition. Fcp 8yo. price Zs, 6d, 

CHIPS from a GERMAN WORKSHOP; Essays on the Science of 
Beligion, and on Mythology, Traditions, and Customs. By F. Max Mt)iJ.EB, 
MJL &o. Second Edition. 8 yols. 8yo. £2. 

ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN MIND. By 

James Mill. A New Edition, with Notes, niustratiye and GriUcal, by 
Alexander Bain, Andrew Findlatbr, and Gborgb Grots. Edited, wita 
additional Notes, by John Stuart Mill. 2 yols. 8yo. price 28«. 

An INTRODUCTION to MENTAL PHILOSOPHY, on the Inductive 
Method. By J. D. Mobell, M.A. LL.D. 8yo. 12«. 

ELEMENTS of PSYCHOLOGY, containing the Analysis of the 
InteUectnal Powers. By J. D. Morell, M.A. LL.D. Post 8yo. Is. 6d, 

The SECRET of HEGEL; being the Hegelian System in Origin, 
Principle, Form, and Matter. By J. H. Stirlino, LL.D. 2 yols. 8yo. 2Ss, 

SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON ; being the Philosophy of Perception : an 
Analysis. By J. H. STmuNe, LL.D. 8yo. Us. 

The SENSES and the INTELLECT. By Alexandbb Baik, MP. 
Professor of Logic in the UniyeiBity of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 8yo. 10«. 

MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE: a Compendium of Psychology 
and Ethics. By the same Anthor. Third Edition. Grown 8yo. 10s, 6d. Or 
separately : Part I. Mental Seience, Sf. 6<2. Part ILMaral Sdenee, 4«. 6<l. 

LOGIC, ''deductive and INDUCTIVE. By the same Author. In 
Two Parts, crown 8yo. 10«. 6d. Each Part may be had separately : — 
Part I. Deduction, 4t. Part U. Inductunh 6$, fkL 
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The PHILOSOPHY of NECESSITT ; or, Natural Law as applicable to 
Mental, Moral, and Social Sdenoe. By Ghablbs Brat. Syof. 9s, 

On POBCE, its MENTAL and MOBAL COBAELATES. By the 

same Author. Syo. 6«. 

A MANUAL of ANTHBOPOLOOY, or SCIENCE of MAN, based 
on Modem Besearch. By Chables Brat. Crown 8to. price 6s, 

A PHBENOLOGIST AMONGST the TOD AS, or the Study of a Frimi- 
tire Tribe in South India ; History, Character, Customs, Beligion, Infanticide, 
Polyandry. Language. By W. £. Marshall, Lieatenant-Colonel B.S.O. With 
26 Illustrations. 870. 21s, 

A TREATISE of HUMAN NATUBE, being an Attempt to Introduce 
the Experimental Method of Beasoning into Moral Subjects ; followed by Dia« 
logues concerning Natural Beligion. By David Humx. Edited, with Notes, 
&c. by T. H. Grskn, Fellow and Tutor, Ball. Coll. and T.H. Qrosb, Fellow 
and Tutor, Queen's Coll. Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 2Ss, 

ESSAYS MOBAL, POLITICAL, and LITEBABY. By David Huihe. 

By the same Editors. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

UEBEBWEO'S SYSTEM of LOGIC and HISTOBY of LOGICAL 

DOCTRINES. Translated, with Notes and Appendices, by T. M. Lnn)SAT, 
M.A. F.R.S.E. 8vo. price 16s, 

A BUDGET of PABADOXES. By Auoustus Be Mobgan, F.E.A.S. 
andC.P.S. Syo, 16s, 



Astronomy^ Meteorology , Popular Geography^ &c. 

BBINELEY'S ASTBONOMY. Eeyised and partly re-written, with 
Additional Chapters, and an Appendix of Questions for Examination. By J. W. 
Stubbs, D.D. Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin, and F. Brunnow, 
Fh.D. Astronomer Boyal of Ireland. Crown 8vo. price 6s, 

OUTLINES of ASTBONOMY. By Sir J. F. W. Hbbschel, Bart. 
M.A. Latest Edition, with Plates and Diagrams. Sqnare crown 8vo. 12«. 

ESSAYS on ASTBONOMY, a Series of Papers on Planets and Meteors, 
the Son and Sun-surrounding Space, Stars and Star-Cloudlets ; with a Dissertation 
on the approaching Transit of Yenus. By Bighard A. Frogtor, B JL. Witb 
10 Plates and 24 Woodcuts. 8vo. 12«. 

THE TBANSITS of VENUS ; a Popular Account of Past and Coming 
Transits, from the first observed by Horrocks A.D. 1689 to the Transit of 
A.D. 2112. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. Cantab. With 20 Plates and numerous 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. [A early ready. 

The UNIVEBSE and the COMING TBANSITS : Presenting Be- 
seaxches into and NewYiews respecting the Constitution of the Heavens; 
together with an Investigation of the Conditions of the C(Hning Transits of Yenus. 
By B. A. Proctor, B.A. With 22 Charts and 22 Woodcuts. 8vo. 16«. 

The MOON ; her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical Condition. 
By B. A. Proctor, B JL With Plates, Charts, Woodcuts, and Three Lonar 
Photographs. Crown 8vo. 15s, 
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The STTH; BUIEB, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the FLAHSTABT 

SYSTEM. By B. A. Proctor, B.A. Second Edition, with 10 Platei (7 oo- 
lonred) and 107 Figures on Wood. Grown Svo. 14a, 

OTHER WOBLDS THAN OVES; the Flarality of Worlds Studied 
nnder the Light of Recent Scientific Researches. By R. A« Pboctor, BJL, 
Third Edition, with 14 Ulnstrations. Crown 8to. 10«. M. 

The ORBS ABOTTHD US ; a Series of Familiar Essays on the Moon 
and Planets, Meteors and Comets, the Son and Coloured Fairs of Stazs. By 
R. A. Pboctob, B.A. Crown Svo. price 7s, Bd, 

SATTJBir and its SYSTEM. By E. A. Pboctob, B.A. Svo. with 14 
Plates, 14i. 

BCHELLEN'S SPECTBTTK ANALYSIS, in its application to Terres- 
trial Substances and the Physical Constitution of the Heavenly Bodies. Trans- 
lated by Jakb and C. Lassell ; edited, with Notes, by W. Hnooixs, LLJD. 
F.B.S. With 13 Plates (6 coloured) and 228 Woodcuts. 8to. price 28<. 

A NEW STAB ATLAS, for the Library, the School, and the Obsenratory, 
in Twelve Circular Maps (with Two Index Plates). Intended as a Companion 
to * Webb's Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes.' With a Letterpress 
Introduction on the Study of the Stars, illustrated by 9 Diagrams. By R. A. 
Proctor, B.A. Crown 8vo. 5s, 

C£LE8TL<LL OBJECTS for COHHON TELESCOPES. By the Bey. 
T. W. Webb, M.A. F.R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged ; with Maps, 
Plate, and Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 7s, 6d, 

AIB and BAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology. By 
ROBKRT Angus Smith, Ph.D. F.R.S. F.C.S. With 8 Illustrations. Svo. 24s, 

NAUTICAL SUBVEYINO, an INTBODUCTION to the PBACTICAL 

and THEORETICAL STUDY of. By J. K. Laughton, M.A. Small Svo. U, 

HAGNETI8H and DEVIATION of the C0HFAS8. For the Use of 

Students in Navigation and Science Schools. By J. Mebbuislo, LLJD. 
ISmo. Is. 6d, 

DOVE'S LAW of ST0BH8, considered in connexion with the Ordinary 
Movements of the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. Soott, M. A. Svo. 10«. Sd. 

KEITH JOHNSTON'S OENEBAL DICTIONABY of OEOOBAPHY, 

Descriptive, Physical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a complete Gazetteer 
of the World. New Edition, revised and corrected to the Present Date by the 
Author's Son, Ebuh Johnston, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. Svo. [Nearly ready. 

The POST OEEICE GAZETTEEB of the UNITED KINGDOM. Being 

a Complete Dictionary of all Cities, Towns, Villages, and of the Pnncfpal Gen- 
tlemen's Seats, in Great Britain and Ireland ; Referred to the nearest Post Town, 
Railway and Telegraph Station : with Natural Features and Objects of Note. By 
J. A. Sharp. 1 vol. Svo. of about 1,500 pages. [/n the press. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODEBN GEOGBAPHY. In 

81 Maps, exhibiting (dearly the more important Physical Features of tlie 
Countries delineated, and Noting all the Chief Places of Historical, Commercial, 
or Social Interest. Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. G. Butlbb, H.A. 
Imp. 4to. price Bs, Cd, sewed, or 5s, doth. 

The PUBLIC SCHOOLS MANUAL of MODEBN GEOGBAPHY. By 

the Rev. Georgb Bdtlbr, M.A. Principal of Liverpool College ; Editor of 'The 
Public Schools Atlas of Modem Geography.' lln preparation. 
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The FTTBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of AHCIENT OEOOEAFHY Edited, 
with an Introduction on the Study of Ancient Geography, by the Ber. Obobgb 
BcTLBB, M JL. Principal of Liyerpooi Coll^^. Imperial Quarto. 

[In prqparaiUm* 

A MANUAL of OEOOSAPHY, Physical, Industrial, and Political. 
By W. HuOBSS, F.B.G.S. With6Mape. Fcp.7<. 6d. 

MAUNDEB'S TREASURY of OEOORAPHY, Physical, Historicsl, 
Deflcriptive, and Political. Edited by W. Huohbs, F.B.G.S. Berised Bdition, 
with 7 Maps apd 16 Plates. Fcp. 6«. cloth, or 10s, bound in calf. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 

TEXT-BOOKS of SCIENCE, MECHANICAL and PHYSICAL, 

adapted for the use of Artisans and of Students in Public and Science Schools. 
Edited by T. M. GtoODEVE, M.A. and C. W. Mbrbifield, F.B.S. 

Ain)BR80N'8 Strength of Materials, small Svo. 3s, 6d» 
ARMErrBONO's Organic Chemistry, 3«. 6d, 
Bloxam's Metals, 8s. 6d. 
GoODEVB's Elements of Mechanism, Zs. 6d, 

Principles of Mechanics, 3s. 6d, 

Gbiffin's Algebra and Trigonometiy, 3«. 6d, Notes, Zs,Bd, 

Jenein's Electricity and Magnetism, Zs, 6d, 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat, 3s. 6d, 

Mkrbifibld's Technical Arithmetic and Mensuration, 8«. 6d. Key, 3s. 6dm 

Miller's Inorganic Chemistry, 3s, 6d. 

Shelley's Workshop Appliances, 3s. 6d, 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis, 4s, Cd» 

Thorpe & Muib's Qualitative Analysis, 3s, 6d. 

Watson's Plane and Solid Geometry, 3s, 6d. 

*«* Other Text-Books in active preparation. 

ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PHYSICS, Experimental and Applied. 
Translated and edited from Ganot's J^Uments de Physique by E. Atkinson, 
Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate and 
726 Woodcuts. Post Svo. 15s, 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for GENERAL READERS and YOUNG 

PEBSONS ; being a Course of Physics divested of Mathematical Formulse 
expr^sed in the language of daily life. Translated from Qanot's Cours die 
Physique and hy B. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Crown 8vo. with 404 Woodcuts, 
price 7s. 6d. 

HELMHOLTZ'S POPULAR LECTURES on SCIENTIPIC SUBJECTS. 

Translated by E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. Professor of Experimental Science, 
Staff College. With an Introduction by Professor Ttndall. Svo. with nume- 
rous Woodcuts, price 12s. 6d. 

SOUND : a Course of Eight Lectures delivered at the Eoyal Institution 
of Great Britain. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.CL. F.B.S. New Edition, 
with 169 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. 9s. 

HEAT a MODE of MOTION. By Johk TYin)ALL, LL.D. D.CL 
F.B.S. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. with Woodcuts, 10s, 6d» 
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COHTBIBTTTIONS to HOLECULAB PHYSICS in the DOHAIIT of 

RADIANT HEAT. By J. Ttvdall, LL.D. D.CL. F.BJS. With 2 Plates and 
81 Woodcats. 8to. 16s. 

BESEABCHES on DIAMAONETISH and MAQNE-CBTSTALLIC 

ACTION ; including the Question of Diamagnetio Polarity. By J. Tyndall, 
M.D. D.CL. F.B.S. With 6 plates and many Woodcuts. 8to. 14«. 

KOTES of a C0UB8E of SEVEN LECTTTBES on ELECTBICAL 

PHENOMENA and THEORIES, delivered at the Royal Institution, A.D. 1870. 
By John Ttndall, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. Crown 8yo. U, sewed ; It. Sd, cloth. 

A TBEATI8E on MAGNETISM, General and Terrestrial. By Hum- 
phrey Lloyd, D.D., D.C.L., Provost of Trinity College, Dublin. 8vo. price 
lu«. 6(2. 

ELEMENTABT TBEATISE on the WAVE-THEOBY of LIGHT. 

By Humphrey Lloyd, D.D. D.CL. Provost of Trinity Coll^^, Dublin. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 

LECTTTBES on LIGHT delivered in the United States of America in 
the Years 1872 and 1873. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.CL. P.R.S. With 
Frontispiece and Diagrams. Crown 8to. price 7s. 6d, 

NOTES of a GOUBSE of NIKE LECTTTBES on LIGHT delivered at the 
Royal Institution, AJ). 1869. By John Tyndall, LL.D. D.CL. F.B.S. 
Crown 8vo. price 1<. sewed, or Is, Bd. (doth. 

ADD]EtESS delivered before the British Association assembled at 
Belfast ; with Additions and a Preface. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. President. 
8vo. price 8^. 

FBAGMENTS of SCIENCE. By John Ttndall, LL.D. D.CL. F.E.S. 
Third Edition. 8vo. price lis. 

LIGHT SCIENCE for LEISTTBE H0UB8; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phenomena, &c By B. A. Pboctob, 
B.A. First and Second Series. Crown 8vo. Is, 6d, each. 

The COBBELATION of PHYSICAL FOBCES. By the Hon. Sir W. B. 
Grovb, M.A. F.R.S. one of the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas. Sixth 
Edition, with other Contributions to Science. 8vo. price 15s. 

Professor OWEN'S LECTUBES on the COMFABATIVE ANATOMY 

and Physiology of the Invertebrate Animals. Second Edition, with 236 Woodcats. 
8vo. 21s. 

The COMFABATIVE ANATOMY and FHYSIOLOGY of the VEBTE- 

BRATE ANIMALS. By RiCHABD OwzN, F JL.S. D.C X. With 1,472 WoodcutB. 
8 vols. 8vo. £3. 13«. 6d. 

PBINCIFLES of ANIMAL MECHANICS. By the Key. S. Haxtohtow, 
F.R.S. Fellow of Trin. Coll. Dabl. M.D. Dubl. and D.CL. Oxon. Second 
Edition, with 111 Figures on Wood. 8vo. 21«. 

BOCKS CLASSIFIED and DESCBIBED. By Bebnhabq Von Ck>TTA. 

English Edition, by P. H. Lawbence; with Bbaglish, German, and Fzench 
Synonymes. Post 8vo. 14«. 

The ANCIENT STONE IMPLEMENTS, WEAPONS, and OBNA- 

MENTS of GREAT BRITAIN. ByJoHNEvANS,F.R.S.F.SJL With 2 Plates 
and 476 Woodcuts. 8vo. price 28«. 
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FBIIUEVAL WOBLD of SWITZEBLAKD. By Professor Oswai^d 
Hrer, of the TTniyersity of Zurich. Translated by W. S. Dallas. F Ji.S.iand 
edited by Jambs Hetwood, M.A.j F.B.S. 2 vols. Svo. with numerous Illus- 
trations, [/n the press. 

The OBIGIH of CIVILISATIOH and the FKIKITIVE CONDITION 

of MAN ; Mental and Social Condition of Savafifes. By Sir John Lubbock » 
Bart. M.P. F.E.S. Third Bdition, revised, with Woodcuts. \^Nearly ready, 

BIBLE ANIMALS; being a Description of every Living Creature 
mentioned in the Scriptures, from the Ape to the Coral. By the Bey. J. G. 
Wood, M jL. F.L.S. With about 100 Vignettes on Wood. 8to. 21«. 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS ; a Description of the Habitations of 
Animals, classed accordinff to their Principle cA Construction. By the Be7. J. 
a. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With about 140 Vignettes on Wood. Svo. 21«. 

INSECTS AT HOME ; a Fopulair Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. 
With upwards cf 700 Illustrations. Svo. price 21«. 

INSECTS ABBOAD; a Popular Account of Foreign Insects, their 
Structure, Habits, and Transformations. By J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. Printed 
and illustrated uidf ormly with ' Insects at Home.* 8to. price 21«. 

8TBANGE DWELLINGS; a description of the Habitations of 
Animals, abridged from ' Homes without Hands.* "By the Bev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. F.L.S. With about 60 Woodcut Illustrations. Grown 8yo. price Is, M, 

OUT of DOOBS ; a Selection of original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, MJl. FX.S. With EIbt^ Illustrations from 
Original Dedgns engraved on Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price Is, 6d. 

A 7AMILIAB HISTOBY of BIBDS. By E. Stanlet, D.D. F.E.S. 
late Lord Bishop of Norwich. Seventh Edition, with Woodcuts. Fcp. Zs, 6d. 

tBOM JANUABY to DECEMBEB ; a Book for Children. Second 
Edition. 8vo. Zs, 6d. 

The SEA and its LIVING WONDEBS. By Dr. Geobge Habtwio. 
Latest revised Edition. 8vo. with many Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 

The TBOFICAL WOBLD. By Dr. Georgb Habtwig. With above 160 
Illustrations. Latest revised Edition. 8vo. price 10s. 6<2. 

The SUBTEBBANEAN WOBLD. By Dr. George Habtwig. With 
3 Maps and about 80 Woodcuts, including 8 full size of page. 8vo. price 21«. 

THE AEBIAL WOBLD. By Dr. GeSbge Habtwig. With 8 Chromo- 
xylographs and 60 Illnstrations engraved on Wood. 8vo. price 21«. 

The FOLAB WOBLD, a Poptdar Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antarctic Begions of the Globe. By Dr. Gsobqb Habtwig. With 
8 Chromozylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo. 10s, 6d, 

EIBBY and SPENCE'S INTBODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY, or 

Elements of the Natural History of Insects, tth Edition. Crown 8vo.fis. 

MAUNDEB'S TBEASUBY of NATUBAL HISTOBY, or Popular 
Dictionary of Birds, Beasts, Fishes, Beptiles, Insects, and Creeping Things. 
With above 900 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. price 6^^ xdoth, or 10«. bound in calf. 

MAUNDEB'S SCIENTIFIC and LITEBABY TBEASUBY. New 

Edition, thoroughly revised and in great part rewritten, with above 1,000 
new Articles, by J. T. Johnson. Fcp. Svo. 6s, cloth, or 10«. calf. 
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HANDBOOK of SASDY TBSES, 8HBTTBS, and EEBBACE0TT8 

PLANTS, oootainlng Des cilpU ona, Natire (Countries, &c of a Selection of tbe 
Best Species in Cnlttyation; togetb^ with Onltoial Details, ComparatlTe 
Hardiness, Suitability for Farticnlar Positions, &c ByW.B.HKMSLsr. Based on 
DscAUon and Nauddt's Manuel de P Amateur dee JardiM*, and «~>iwH»ig the 264 
Original Woodcuts. ICedimn 8to. 21«. 

A 6£VSRAL SYSTEM of BOTAHY DESCBIPTIYE and ANALYTICAL. 

I. Outlines of Organography, Anatomy, and Physiology ; n. Descriptions and 
ninstrationsof the Orders. By B. Lk Maout, and J. Dxcaisns, Members of 
the Institute of France. Translated I7 Mrs. Hookbr. The Orders arranged 
after tbe Method followed in the Uniyersities and Sdiools of Oreat Britain, ita 
Colonies, America, and India ; with an Appendix on tbe Natural Method, and 
other Additions, I7 J. D. Hookxb, F.B.S. he. Director of the Boyal Botanical 
Gardens, Kew. With 6,500 Woodcuts. Imperial 8to. price 62«. Od. 

The TBEASUBY of BOTAHY, or Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable 
Kingdom ; including a Glossary of Botanical Terms. Edited by J. LxHmxr, 
F.B.S. and T. Moobk, F.L.S. assisted by eminent Contributors. With 374 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Part§, fcp. 8to. 12<. doth, or 20«. calf. 

The ELEMENTS of BOTAHY for EAMILIES and SCHOOLS. 

Tenth Edition, revised by Thomas Moobb, F JUS. Fcp. with 164 Wood- 
cuts, 2i. 6d, 

The ROSE AKATEVE'S GUIDE. By Thomas Biysbs. Fourteenth 
Edition. Fop. 8to. is, 

LOTTBOH'S EHCYCLOFJEBIA of PLANTS ; comprising the Specific 
Character, Description, Gulture, History, &c. of all the Plants found in 
Great Britain. With upwards of 12,000 Woodcuts. 8yo. 4Ss. 

A DICTIONAEY of SCIENCE, LITEBATTTBE, and ABT. Fourth 
Edition, re-edited by W. T. Brands (the original Author), and OfeOBOB W. 
Cox, M.A., aasisteid by contributors of eminent Sdent^c and Literuj 
Acquirements. 8 vols, medium 8yo. price 63*. doth. 



Chemistry and Physiology. 

A BICTIONABY of CHEMISTRY and the Allied Branches of other 
Sciences. By Henry Watts, F.B;.S. assisted by eminent ContributOTSb 
6 vols, medium 8yo. price £8. 14«. 6<2. Second Supplement in the Press, 

ELEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical and Practical. By W. Ajllsn 
Miller, M.D. late Prof, of Chemistry, King's Coll. London. New 
Edition. 3 yoIs. Svo. £3. Part I. Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. 
Inorganic Chemistry, 21«. Part in. Organic C HEMJtr i' K Y, 24s. 

A Conrse of Practical Chemistry, for the use of Medical Stndentsl 
By W. Odunq, F.B.S. New Edition, with 70 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 7*. W. 

A MANUAL of CHEMICAL PHYSIOLOGY, including its Points of 
Contact with Pathology. By J. L. W. Thudichum, M.D. With Woodcuts. 
8yo. price 7s, 6d. 

SELECT METHODS in CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, chiefly INOB- 
QANIC. By William Crookes, P.B.S. With 22 Woodcuts. Crown 8yo. 
price 12«. 6d, 
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A PBACTICIL HANBBOOK of BTEING and CALICO PBIimKe. 

By WiLUAM Crookbs. F.B.S. With. 11 Page Plates, 49 Specimens of I)yed and 
Printed Fabrics, and 86 Woodcate. 8to. 42«. 

OUTLINES of PHT8I0L0GT, Human and Comparative. By John 
JiAiiaHALL, F.B.C.S. Surgeon to the Uniyersity College Hospital. 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. with 122 Woodcuts, 32s, 

FHTSIOLOGICAL ANATOHT and PHT8I0L0GT of HAN. By the 

late B. B. Todd. M.D. F.B.S. and W. Bowman, F.B.S. of King's College. 
With numerous Illustrations. Vol. n. 8vo. 25«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. Bsalb, F.B.S. in course of publi- 
cation, with many Illustrations. Pabts I. and II. price 7^. 6d, each. 



T/ie Fine Arts^ and Illustrated Editions. 

A DICTION ABT of ABTISTS of the ENGLISH SCHOOL : Painters^ 
Sculptors, Architects, Engravers, and Omamentists ; with Notices of their Livesr 
and Works. By S. BEDaaAYS. Svo. 16«. 

The THBEE CATHEBBALS BEBICATEB to ST. PAUL, in LONBON ; 

their History from the Foundation of the First Building in the Sixth Century 
to the Proposals for the Adornment of the Present Cathedral. By William 
LONOiiAN, F.A.S. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown 8to. 21<. 

IN FAIBTLANB; Pictures from the Elf- World. By Bichard 
DOTLB. With a Poem by W. Alunoham. With Sixteen Plates, containing 
Thirty-six Designs printed in Colours. Second Edition. Folio, price 15<. 

ALBEBT BBBEB, HIS LITE and WOBKS; including Auto- 
biographical Papers and Complete Catalogues. By WnJJAM B. Scott., 
Witii Six Etchings by the Author, and other Illustrations. 8to. 16<. 

The NEW TESTAMENT, illustrated with Wood Engravings after the 
Early Masters, chiefly of the Italian School. .Crown 4to. 63«. doth, gilt top; 
or £6 b$, elegantly bound in morocco. 

LTBA GEBHANICA ; the Christian Year and the Christian Life. 
Translated by Catherine Winkwobth. With about 825 Woodcut Hlustrationa 
by J. Leiqeton, F.SJL. and other Artists. 2 vols. 4to. price 42«« 

The LIFE of HAN STMBOLISEB by the MONTHS of the TEAB. 

Text selected by B. PiaoT ; Illustrations on Wood from Original Designs 
J. Lbiohton, F.S.A. ito. i2«. 

8ACBEB and LEOENBABT ABT. By Mrs. Jameson. 

Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. New Edition, with 19 
Etchings and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8to. 31«. 6«{. 

Legends of the Monastic Orders. New Edition, with 11 Etehings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8yo. 21«. 

Legends of the Madonna. New Edition, with 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

The History of Onr Lord, wdth that of his Types and Precursors. 
Completed by Lady Eastlake. Beyised Edition, with 81 Etchings and 
281 Woodcuts. 2 toIb. square crown 8yo. 42«. 
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DASBALTTS ; or, the Caniei and Principlei of the Exoellence of 

Greek Sculpture. By Edward Fai£Sner, Member of the Academy of Bologna, 
and of the Archa>ological Institutes of Borne and Berlin. With Woodcuts, 
FhotographSi and Chromolithographs. Boy^Sro. 42<. ; 

PM.XENEB'8 MUSEUM of CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES ; a Series 

of Essays on Ancient Art. New Edition, complete in One Yolnme, with many 
Ulostrations. Boyal 8yo. price 42s, 



_ _ * 

The Useful Arts^ Manufactures^ &c. 

EISTOET of the GOTHIC EEVIVAL; an Attempt to shew how far 
the taste for Ifedifeval Architecture was retained in England daring the 
last two centuries, and has been re-developed in the present. By C. L. East- 
LAKB, Architect. With 48 Illustrations Imperial Svo. 31«. 6(2. 

OWILT'S ENCTCL0P2BIA of ABCHITECTUEE, with aboye 1,600 
Engravings on Wood. Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged by WVatt 
Papworth, Svo. 62*. 6d. 

A MANUAL of ABCHITECTUEE : being a Concise History and 
Explanation of the principal Styles of European Architecture. Ancient, 
Mediseval, and Benaissance; with a Glossary of Technical Terms. By 
Thomas Mitchell. Crown Svo. with 150 Woodcuts, lOs, 6d. 

HINTS on HOUSEHOLD TASTE in FUENITUEE, UPHOLSTEBT, 

and other Details. By Charles L. Eaettlakb, Architect. New Edition, 
. with about 90 Illustrations. Sqaarc crown Svo. 14«. 

PBINCIPLES of MECHANISM, designed for the Use of Students in 
the Universities, and for Engineering Students generally. By K, 
Willis, M.A. F.B.S. &c. Jacksonian Profe(«or in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, enlarged ; with 371 Woodcuts. Svo. 18«. 

GEOMETEIC TUENING: comprising a Description of Plant's Kew 
Geometric Chuck, with directions for its use, and a series of Patterns cut by. 
it, with Explanations. By H. S. Savobt. With numerous Woodcuts. Svo. 21«, 

LATHES and TURNING, Simple, Meehanieal, and Ornamental. 

By W. Henry Northcott. With about 240 Illustrations. Svo. 18*. 

PEESFECTIVE ; or, the Art of Drawing what One Sees. Explained 
and adapted to the use of those Sketching from Nature. By lient. W. H. 
COLUNS, K.E. F.R.A.S. With 37 Woodcuts. Crown Svo. price 6*. 

IKBUSTEIAL CHEMISTET; a Manual for Manufacturers and for 
use in Colleges or Technical Schools. Being a Translation of Professors Stohmann 
and Engler's German Edition of Paten's Pricis de Chimie Indiutrielle^ by Dr. 
J. D. Barry. Edited and supplemented by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. Svo. with Plates 
and Woodcuts. [/n (he press, 

UEE'S BICTIONABT of AETS, MANUFACTUEES, and MIKES. 

Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Egbert Hukt, P.R.S. assisted by 
numerous Contributors eminent in Science and the Arts, and familiar with 
Ailanuf actures. With above 2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, medium Svo. £4 lis, 6d, 
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HAHBBOOK of PBACTIGAL TELEGBAPHT. By B. S. Gullet 
Memb. Inst. O.E. Engineer-in-Chief of Telegraphs to the Post Office. Sixth 
Edition, with 144 Woodcuts and 5 Plates. 8yo. price IQs, 

The ENGINEER'S HAHBBOOK; explaining the Principles which 
should guide the Toung Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, -with the 
necessary Bules, Proportions, and Tables. By 0. S. Lowndes. Post 8yo. 5t, 

EHGYCL0P2BIA of CIVIL ENGINEEBING, Historical, Theoretical, 
and Practical. By E. Cbest, O.E. With above 3,000 Woodcuts. 8to.42«. 

The STRAINS IN TBTTSSES computed hj means of Diagrams ; with 
20 Examples drawn to Scale. By F. A. Baitksn, M.A. O.B. With 35 Dia- 
grams. Square crown Sto. 6s, 6d, 

TBEATI8E On MILLS and MILLWOEK. By Sir W. Fairbairv, 
Bart. F.B.S. New Edition, with 18 Plates and 322 Woodcuts, 2 toIs. Sto. 82«. 

TTSEFTTL INFORMATION for ENGINEEBS. By Sir W. Faibbairn, 
Bart. F.B.S. Bevised Edition, with Illustrations. 3 vols, crown 8to. price 31<. 6d. 

The APPLICATION of CAST and WBOUGHT IBON to Building 

Purposes. By Sir W. Faibbairn, Bart. F.B.S. Fourth Edition, enlarged ; with 
6 Plates and 118 Woodcuts. 8yo. price 16«. 

GTTNS and STEEL; Miscellaneous Papers on Mechanical Subjects. 
By Sir Joseph Whitwobth, Bart. O.E. Boyal 8yo. with Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 

A TBEATISE on the STEAM ENGINE, in its various ApplicatioDs 
to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. By J. Boubns, 
G Ji. Eighth Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42s, 

CATECHISM of the STEAM ENGINE, in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agriculture. By the same 
Author. With 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. 6s, 

HANDBOOK of the STEAM ENGINE. By the same Author, forming 
a Key to the Catechism of the Steam Engine, with 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9^. 

BOUBNE'S BECENT IMPBOVEMENTS in the STEAM EKGINE in its 

various applications to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Bailways, and Agri- 
culture. By John Boubnb, C.E. New Edition, with 124 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s, 

HANDBOOK to the MINEBALOGT of COBNWALL and DEVON; 

with Instructions for their Discrimination, and copious Tablets of Localities* 
By J. H. Collins, F.G.S. With 10 Plates. 8vo. 6s. 

PBACTICAL TBEATISE on METALLTTBGT, adapted from the last 
German Edition of Professor Kebl's Metallurgy by W. Cbookes, F.B.S. &c. 
and E. BdHBia, Fh.D. M.E. With 626 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. price £4 19<. 

MITCHELL'S MANUAL of PBACTICAL ASSAYING. Fourth Edi> 
tion, for the most part rewritten, with all the recent Discoveries incorporated, 
byW. Cbookbs,F.B.S. With 199 Woodcuts. 8vo. 31«. 6<i. 

LOTTDON'S EKCTCLOPiElDIA of AGBICTTLTTTBE : comprising the 
Laying-out, Improvement, and Management of Landed Property, and the Culti- 
vation and Economy of Agricultural Produce. With 1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21<. 

London's Encyclopaedia of Gardening: comprising the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture. Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape Gardeniiig.. 
With 1,000 Woodcuts. 8vo.21«. 

b2 
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Religious and Moral Works. 

SEUCONS ; IncludiDg Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Frophecj, 
and an Essay on the Bight Interpretation and Understanding of the Scriptures. 
By the late Bey. Thomas Aiwold, D.D. 8 vols. 8yo. price 24«. 

CHBI8TIAN LIPE, its GOTTESE, its HINBBANCE8, and its 

HELPS ; Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby SdiooL By the 
late Bey. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

CHBISTIAK LIFE, its HOPES, its FEAES, and its CLOSE; 

Sermons preached mostly in the Chapel of Bugby SchooL By the late Bey. 
Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8 to. 7«. 6d. 

SEBHONS chiefly on the INTEBPEETATIOV of SCEIPTUBE. 

By the late Bev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. 8yo. price 7«. Qd, 

SEEMONS preached in the Chapel of Itugby School ; with an Address 
before Confirmation. By the late Bev. Thomas Arnold, D.D. Fop. 8yo. price 
8«. 6d. 

THEEE E8SAT8 on EELIGION: Natnre; the Utility of Beligion; 
Theism. By John Stuart Mill. 8yo. price 10«. %d, 

IlTTEOBTrCTION to the SCIENCE of BELIGION. Four Lectures 
deliyered at the Boyal Institution ; with Two Essays on False Analogies and 
the Philosophy of Mythology. By F. Max MtLLSR, M JL Crown 8yo. 10«. (ki. 

SUPEBNATTTBAL BELI0ION; an Inquiry into the Eeality of Divine 
Bevelation. Third Edition, reyised. 2 yols. 8vo. 24«. 

ESSAT8 on the HISTOBT of the CHBISTIAN BELIGION. By John 
Earl BussELL. Cabinet Edition, reyised. Fcp. 8yo. price Z», M, 

The NEW BIBLE GOHHENTABT, by Bishops and other Clergy 
of the Ai^lican Church, critically examined by the Bight Bev. J. W. Colbnso, 
D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8yo. price 26<. 

BEASONS of FAITH ; or, the OEDEK of the Christian Argument 
Deyeloped and Explained. By the Bey. G. S. Drew, MJL Second Edition, 
xeyised and enlarged. Fcp. 8yo. price 6«. 

STNONTHS of the OLB TESTAMENT, their BEABING on CHBIS- 

TIAN FAITH and PBAGTICE. By the Bey. B. B. Gibdlbstons, M.A. 8yo. Ific 

An INTBOBTTCTION to the THEOLOGT of the CHURCH of 

ENGLAND, in an Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles. By the Ber. T. P. 
BouLTBEE, LL.D. New Edition, Fcp. 8yo. price 6«. 

SEBMONS for the TIMES preached in St. Paul's Cathedral and 
elsewhere. By the Bey. Thomas GRiFrrrH, M.A. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

An EXPOSITION of the ^9 ABTICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. 
By E. Harold Browne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Winchester. New Edit. 8yo. 1€«. 

The LIFE and EPISTLES of ST. PAUL. By the Bev. W. J. 

CoNTBBARE, M.A., and the Very Bey. J. S. HowsoN, D.D. Deui of Chester : — 
LiBBART Edition, with all the Original IIlustrationB, Maps, LandscapeB on 

Bteel, Woodcuts, &c. 2 yols. 4to. i8«. 
INTERMEDUTE EDITION, With a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcatik 

2 yols. square crown 8yo. 21«. 
Student's Edition, reyised and condensed, with 46 DlustratioDs and Haps. 

1 yol. crown 8yo. price 9«. 
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The VOTAGE and 8HIFWBECK of ST. PAUL ; with DissertatioxiB 
on the Life and Writings of St. Luke and the Ships and Nayigation of the 
AncientB. By Jahss Smith, F.B.S. Third Edition. Orown 8yo. 10«. 6d, 

COMMENTABT on the EPISTLE to the SOMANS. Bj the Bey. 
W. A. O'GONOB, B.A. Grown 8vo. price 3*, 6d. 

the EPISTLE to the HEBEEWS; with Analytical Introduction and 
l^otes. By the Ber. W. A. O'Gonob, B JL Crown 8yo. prioe is. 6d, 

A CBITICAL and GBAHMATIGAL COMMENTABT on ST. PAUL'S 

Epistles. By 0. J. Elijcott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Glonoester and Bristol. 8to. 

Galatians, Fonrth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

EphesianSf Fonrth Edition, 8«. 6d, 

Pastoral Epistles, Fonrth Edition, lOs, ed, 

Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon, Third Edition, 10«. 6d, 

Thessalonians, Third Edition, 78, 6d, 

HISTOEICAL LECTTTBES on the LITE of OTTB LOBB. By 

G. J. Elucott, D.D. Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. Fifth Edition. 8to. 12«. 

EVIBENCE of the TBUTH of the GHBISTIAH BELIGIOK derived 

from the Literal Fnlfllment of Prophecy. By Albxandsb Kbtth, D.D. 37th 
Edition, with Plates, in square 8yo. 12«. 6d, ; 39th Edition, in post 8to. 6s, 

The HISTOBT and LITEBATUBE of the ISBAELITES, accoiding 
to the Old Testament and the Apocrypha. By 0. Db Bothschild and A. Db 
B0TH8CHILD. Second Edition, revised. 2 vols, poet 8yo. with Two Maps, 
price 124. 6d. Abridged Edition, in 1 vol. fcp. 8yo. price 3s, 6d, 

An INTBOBUCTION to the STUBT of the NEW TESTAMENT, 

Gritical, Ezegetical, and TheologicaL By the Bey. S. DAvmeoy, D.D. LL.D. 
2 yols. 8yo. dOs, 

HISTOBY Of ISBAEL. By H. Ewald, Prof, of the Univ. of Gottin- 
gen. Tranfdated by J. E. Gabpentbb, MA., with a Preface by Bussell Mab- 
TINBAU, M.A. 6 vols. 8yo. C3s. 

the TBEASTTBT of BIBLE XNOWLEBGE; being a Dictionary of the 
Books, Persons, Places, Eyents, and other matters of which mention is made in 
Holy Scripture. By Bey. J. Atbb, M.A. With Maps, 16 Plates, and numerous 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8yo. price 6s. cloth, or lOs, neatly bound in calf. 

LECTTTBES on the PENTATEUCH and the MOABITE STONE. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Colbkso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. 8yo. 12s, 

The PENTATEUCH and BOOK of JOSHUA CBITICALLT EXAMINEB. 

By the Bight Bey. J. W. Golenso, D.D. Bishop of Natal. Grown 8yo. 6s, 

THOUGHTS for the AGE. By Elizabeth M. Sewell, Author of 
* Amy Herbert,' ko. New Edition, reyised. Fcp. 8yo, price Zs, 6d. 

PASSING THOUGHTS on BELIGION. By Miss Sewbll. Fcp. Svo. 

8s, 6d, 

SELF-EXAMINATION before CONPIBHATION. By Miss Sewell. 
32mo. price Is, 6d, 

BEABINGS for a HONTH preparatory to CONPIBMATION, from 
Writers of the Early and English Ghnrdbu By Hiss Skwblu Fcp. is. 
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SEADmeS for EVIBT BAT in LSVT, compiled from the Writings 
of Bishop Jk&bkt Tatlob. By Min Sewxll. Vcp. fit. 

FSEPASATION for the HOLT COMinrKIOK ; the Devotions chiefly 
from the Works of JKBBifT Tatlob. By Mias Sbwxll. S!^ao. Zt. 

THOTTGHTS for the HOLT WEEK for Toung Personi. By Miss 
SBffXLL. New Bdition. Fop. 8vo. 2t. 

FBIHCIFLE8 of EBUCATIOH Drawn from Katnre and Bevelation, 
and applied to Female Education in tbe Upper ClaMes. By Uias Sbwxll. 
2 TOlB. fcp. 8to. 12«. Bd, 

LTEA OEBMANIGA, Hymns translated from the German by Miss 
C. WiKKWOBTH. FmsT and Sboond Bxbibb, price Zt, 6d, each. 

SPIEITTTAL SONGS for the SUVBATS and HOLIDATS through- 

oat the Year. By J. S. B. Honsbll, LL.D. Fcp. 8yo. is. 6d. 

ENBEAVOUBS after the CHRISTIAN LIFE : Discourses. By the 
Bey. J. MABTcnEAu, LL.D. Fifth Edition, carefully revised. Grown Svo. It, 6d, 

HTXNS of FBAISE and PBATEB, collected and edited by the Bey. 
J. Mabuneau, LL.D. Crown 8to. it, 6d, 

WHATELT'S INTBODTTCTOBT LESSONS on the CHBISTIAN 

Sridences. 18mo. 6d. 

BI8H0F JEBEMT TATLOB'S ENTIBE WOBKB. With life by 
Bishop Hsbbb. Berised and corrBeted by the Her. G. P. Bdkn. Complete in 
Ten Yolumes, 8Ta doth, price £5. Ai. 



Travels^ Voyages^ &c. 

EIGHT TEABS in CETLON. By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A. 
F.B.G.8. New Edition, with ninstrauons engraved on Wood, by Q, Feazson. 
Crown 8to. 7t, 9d, 

The BIFLE and the HOTTND in CETLON. By Sir Samuel W. 
Bakeb, M.A. F.B.O.S. New Edition, with lUustralions engrayed on Wood by 
G. Pearson. Crown 8to. It, 6d, 

HEETING the STTN ; a Journey all round the World through Egypt, 
China, Japan, and California. By Wxluam Sucpsofr, F.B.G.6. With48Heiio- 
types and Wood Enj^Tlngs from Drawings by the Anthor. Medixtm 8to. 24«. 

TTNTBODBEN PEAKS and nrFBEQirENTED TALLETS ; a Mld- 
snmmer- Bamble among the Dolomites. ByAimiA B. Bdwabds. With a 
Kap and 27 Wood Engravings. Medium 8yq. 21<. 

the DOLOltlTE MOTTNTAINS; Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, 
Camiola, and Frinii, 1861-1863. By J. Gilbbbt apd G. C. CsaBcmu*, F.B.Q-.S. 
With nmneroos Dlnstratfons. Square erown 8to. tit. 

The TALLETS of TIBOL; their Traditions and Customs, and how 
to Visit them. By Miss B. H. Busk, Anthor of ' The Folk.I<ore of Borne,' &c« 
THth Miq» and Frontispieoe. Crown 8vo. lit, M, 
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HOTTBS of E^^EKCISE in the ALPS. By John Ttkbaix, I1L.D. 

D.C.L. F.B.S. Third Edition, with 7 Woodcuts by E. Whymper. Grown 8yo. 
price 12«. 6d, 

The ALPINE GLTTB HAP of SWITZEBLAHD, with parts of the 
Neighbouring Countries, on the Scale of Four Miles to an Inch. Edited by B. 
C. Nichols, F.8.A. F.B.G.S. In Four Sheets, price 42<. or mounted in a case, 
62s, 6d. Each Sheet may be had separately, price 12s, or mounted in a case, 15«. 

MAP of the CHAIN of MONT SLANG, from an Actual Survey in 
1863-1864. By Adams-Beillt, F.B.G.S. M.A.C. Published under the Au- 
thority of the Alpine Club. In Chromolithography on extra stout drawing- 
paper 28in. X 17in. price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding case, 12s. 6cf. 

TBAVELS in the CENTRAL CATTGASUS and BA8HAN. Including 
Visits to Ararat and Tabreez and Ascents of Eiizb^ and Elbruz. By D. W* 
Fkeshfield. Square crown 8vo. with Maps, &c. ISs, 

PATT and the PTBENEES. By Count Henby Eussbll, Member of 
the Alpine Club, &c. . With 2 Maps. Fcp. 8vo. price 6i, 

HOW to SEE NOEWAT. By Captain J. B. Campbell. With Map 
and 5 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. prioe 5s. 

OUIBE to' the PTRENEES, for the use of Monntaineeri. By 

Charles Faceb. With Map and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

The ALPINE GTTIBE. By John Ball, M.R.I.A. late President of 
the Alpine Club. 3 vols, post 8yo. Thoroughly Bevised Editions, with Maps 
and Illustrations : — ^I. Western Alps, 6«. 6(2. n. Central Alps, 7s, 6d, ILL 
Eastern Alps, 10<. 6d. 

Introduction on Alpine Travelling in General, and on the Oeologj 

of the Alps, price Is. Each of the Three Volumes or Parts of the Alpine Guide 
may be had with thislxTRODUCnoN prefixed, price Is, extra. 

VISITS to BEKABKABLE PLACES : Old Halls, Battle-Eields, and 
Stones ninstrative of Striking Passages in English History and Poetry. By* 
William Howttt. 2 toIs. square crown 8vo. with Woodcuts, 25s, 

the ETTBAL LIFE of ENGLAND. By the same Author. With 
Woodcuts by Bewick and WilUams. Medium 8yo. 12s, Bd, 



Works of Fiction. 

WHISPEBS from FAIBTLANB. By the Kt. Hon. E. H. Knatch- 
BXTLL-HuOESSEN, M.P; Author of * Stories -for my Children,' * Moonshine,' 
' Qaeer Folk,' &c. With Nine Illustrations from Original Designs engraved on 
Wood by G. Pearson. Crown 8vo. price 6». 

ELENA, an Italian Tale. By L.N. Comyn, Author of *Atherstone 
Priory.* 2 vols, post 8vo. 14«. 

CENTTTLLE, a Tale of Pau. By Dents Shyne Lawlob, Author of 
* Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees and Landes. Post 8yo. Ids. 6<I. 

LADT WILLOTTGHBT'S BIABT, 1635—1663 ; Charles the First, the 
Protectorate, and the Bestoration. Beprodnced in the Style of the Period ^ 
which the Diary. relates. Crown 8to. price 7<.6d. 
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TALES Of the TEUTONIC LAKBS. By the Key. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
and B. H. Jonbs. Grown 8to. 10«. M, 

The FOLK-LOBE of HOME, collected by Word of Mouth from the 
People. By Miss B. H. Busk, Author of * Patrafias,' &c. Crown 8to. 12«. 6d. 

HOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disbabli, M.P. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Yolnmes, cro¥m 8yo. price £3. 



L0THAIR,6«. 
CONINOSBT, 6i, 

Sybil, 6«. 
Tavcrkd, 6s, 

VENEnA,6«. 



HBNRnrrrA Tempub, 6<. 
CoirrABna Flbming, &c. 6«. 
Alrot, Ixiox, &c. 6«. 
The Young Duke, &c. 6«. 
Vivian Grkt, 6s, 



The HOBEBN NOVELISTS LIBBABT. Each Work, in crown 8to. 

complete in a Single Yolume : — 

Atherstonb i^ORT, 2^. boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 
Melyillb's Oladiatorr, 2s boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 

OooD FOR NoTHiNO, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

HoLiiBT HousB, 2s, boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

' IirrBRPRBTER, 2s. boards ; 2s, M, cloth. 
— ^-^— Katb Coventry, 2*. boards ; 2s, 6d, doth. 
. Queen's Maries, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 

— — DiGBY Grand, 2s. boards ; 2s, 6d. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, cloth. 

Tbollope's Warden, Is, 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchester Towers, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, doth. 

Bramlby-Moore's Six Sisters qf the Valleys, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, doth. 
The Buroomaster's Family, 2s, boards ; 2s, 6d, doth. 

CABINET EBITION of 8T0BIES and TALES by Miss Seweix:— 



AnY Herbert, 2s, 64. 
Gertrude, 2s. 6d, 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d, 
Experience q/* Life, 2s, 6d, 
Olbvb Hall, 2s, 6d, 



Ivors, 2s, 6d, 
Katharine Ashton, 2s, 6d, 
Margaret Perctval, Ss, 6d, 
Lanbton Parsonage, ds, 6d. 
Ubsitla, 9s, 6d, 



CYLLENE; or, the Fall of Paganism. By Hbmbt Smetd, M.A. 
University College, Oxford. 2 vols, post 8vo. price lis, 

BECKEB'S GALLTTS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus : 
with Notes and Excnrsuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

BECKEB'S CHABICLE8: a Tale illustrative of Private Life among th& 
Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excnrsuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

TALES of ANCIENT GBEECE. By Oeoboe W. Cox, M^ lat» 
Scholar of Trin. Coll. Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 6<« 6d. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



TAUST: a Dramatic Poem. By Gobthb. Translated into English 
Proee, with Notes, by A. Haywabo. Ninth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price Ss. 

XOOBE'S IBI8H MELOBIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Platea 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. Sis, 6d, 

Xiniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies, with Madise's Be- 
stgns (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lOs, 6d. 
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BALLADS and LYBICS of OLD FBAKCS; with other Poems. Bj 
A. Laho, Fellow of Merton Goll^^, Oxford. Square fop. Sto. price 6*, 

MOOBE'S LALLA BOOKH. Tenniers Edition, with 68 Wood 
Bngravings from Original Drawings and other lUustrationa. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

SOTTTHETS POETICAL WOBKS, with the Anthor*s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium 8vo. with Portrait and Yignette, lit. 

LATS of AirCIENT BOME ; with IVBT and the ABMADA. Sj the 

Bight Hon. Lord Macaulat. 16mo. dt, 6d. 

LOBB MACATTLAT'S LATS of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 lUustrff- 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by O. Sohabp. Fcp. 4to. 21<. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Hacanlay's Lays of Ancient Bome> 

with the niostrations (as above) reduced in Lith(^aphy. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d, 

The 2:NEID of VIBGIL Translated into English Verse. By John 
CoNiNQTON, M.A. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 9«. 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Beferences and 
Bnglish Notes. Edited by the Bev. J. E. Yonqb. 8yo. 21«. 

The LTCIBAS and EPITAPHIUH BAM0NI8 of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Bepriat of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by G. S. Jbkram, M.A. Grown Svo. 3^. 6oL 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHAK8PEABE, cheaper G-enuine Editions. 
Medium Svo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price lit. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Illustbations, 6 vols. fcp. Sto. price 21<. 

POEMS. By Jban Ingblow. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price lOs. 

FmsT Series, contaming * Divided,' * The Stab's Monument,' &c. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5s, 
Second Series, ' A Stort of Doom,* * Gladys and her Island,' &o. Fifth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 6s, 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. Fibst Series, with nearly 100 Illnstrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fc^. ito. 2ls, 



Rural Sports, &c. 

DOWN the BOAD; Or, Keminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By C. T. S. Birch Eetnardson. With Twelve Chromolithographic Illustra- 
tions from Original Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. {Nearly ready. 

The BEAD SHOT; or, Sportsman's Complete Ghiide: a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &o. By Marksman. 
BeTised Edition. Fcp. Svo. with Plates, 6<. 

ZNCYCLOPiBDIA of BTTBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 
and all other Bural and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blainb, 
With above 600 Woodonts (20 from Designs by John Lxeoh). Svo. 21«. 
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TALES Of the TEUTOmC LAHB8. By the Key. G. W. Cox, M^. 
and E. H. Joints. Crown 8to. 10«. M, 

The FOLK-LOBE of HOME, collected by Word of Mouth from the 
People. By Miss B. H. Busk, Author of * Fatrafias,' dec Crown 8to. 12a. 6d, 

HOVELS and TALES. By the Bight Hon. B. Disbaxu, MJP. 
Cabinet Edition, complete in Ten Ydnmes, cro¥m Svo. price £3. 



Lothair,6ji. 

CONINOSBT, 6i, 

Sybil, 6«. 
Tavcrkd, 6s, 
Venetia, 6«. 



HBNRnrrrA Templb, Us, 

CONTABIKI FLBMING, &C. Bt, 
ALROT, IXIOV, &C. ds. 

The YouNO DuKB, &c. 6«. 
Vivian Grkt, 6s, 



The HODEEK KOVELISTS LIBBAET. Each Work, in crown 8to. 

complete in a Single Yolimie : — 

Atherstonb i^ORT, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 
Xelvillb's Gladiators, 2s boards ; 2s. 6d, cloth. 

OooD FOR Nothing, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

HoLiiBT House, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

— — lETERPRETER, 2s. boards ; 2s, M. cloth. 
— ^-^— Kate Coventry, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d* doth. 
■ Queen's Maries, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 
^— — DiOBY Grand, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

General Bounce, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Tbollope^s Warden, \s. 6d. boards ; 2s. cloth. 

Barchester Towers, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

Bramlby-Moore's Six Sisters of the Valleys, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d, doth. 
The Burgomaster's Family, 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. doth. 

CABIKET EDITION of STORIES and TALES by Miss Sewell:— 



Amy Herbert, 2s. M. 
Gertrude, 2s. Bd. 
The Earl's Daughter, 2s. 6d, 
Experience of Life, 2s. 6d. 
Olbvb Hall, 2s. M, 



Ivors, 2s. M, 
Katharine Ashton, 2s. M. 
Margaret Percival, 3s. 6d. 
Laneton Parsonage, Zs. 6d. 
Ubsula, Zs, 6d, 



CTLLEKE; or, the Pali of Paganism. By Hembt Smbtd, MJ^. 
University College, Oxford. 2 vols, post 8vo. price lis, 

BECXEB'S GALLTTS ; or, Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustas : 
with Notes and Excnrsuses. New Edition. Post 8yo. Is, 6d, 

BSCXEB'S CHABICLE8: a Tale illustrative of Private Life among th& . 

Ancient Greeks : with Notes and Excursuses. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. { 

TALES of ANCIENT GBEECE. By Oeoboe W. Cox, MJL hX^ 
Scholar of Trin. ColL Oxon. Crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d, 



Poetry and The Drama. 

TAUST: a Dramatic Poem. By Goethb. Translated into English 
Proee, with Notes, by A. Haywabd. Ninth Edition. Fcp. 8vo. price is. 

XOOEE'S ntlSH MELODIES, Maclise's Edition, with 161 Steel Plates 
from Original Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. Sis, 6d, 

Xiniature Edition of Moore's Irish Melodies, with Maelise's Be- 
BlgiiB (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. lOs, Bd, 
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BALLADS and LYBICS of OLB PBANGE; with other Poems. Sj 
A. Laho, Fellow of Herton Oollege, Ozfoxd. Square fcp. Srp. price 6s, 

HOOBE'S LALLA BOOKH. Tenniers Edition, with 68 Wood 
Bngravings from Original Drawings and other lUustrationB. Fcp. 4to. 21«. 

SOTTTHETS POETICAL WOBKS, with the Author*s last Corrections 
and copyright Additions. Medium Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 14$, 

LATS of ANCIENT BOHE ; with IVBT and the ABMADA. By the 

Bight Hon. Lord Maoaulat. 16mo. dt. 6d, 

LOBD MACATTLAT'S LATS of ANCIENT BOME. With 90 lUustraw 
tions on Wood, from the Antique, from Drawings by O. Schabp. Fcp. ito. 21«. 

Xiniatnre Edition of Lord Hacanlay's Lays of Ancient Bome^ 

with the lUastrations (as above) reduced in Lithography. Imp. 16mo. 10«. Sd, 

The 2NEID of YIBOIL Translated into English Verse. By Jomr 
ComsQTO^f M.A. New Bdition. Crown 8to. 9«. 

HOBATII OPEBA. Library Edition, with Marginal Heferences and 
English Notes. Edited by the Rev. J. E. Yonob. Svo. 21«. 

The LTCIDAS and EPITAPHIUM DAHONIS of MILTON. Edited, 
with Notes and Introduction (including a Beprint of the rare Latin Version 
of the Lyddas, by W. Hogg, 1694), by C. S. Jekram, M.A. Grown Svo. 3^. 6cU 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILT SHAKSPEABE, cheaper Genuine Editions. 
Medium Svo. large type, with 36 Woodcuts, price 14«. Cabinet Edition, with 
the same Iixustbations, 6 vols. fcp. Svo. price 21«. 

POEMS. By Jean Ingblow. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. price 10«. 

FmsT Sbribs, containing ' Divided,' ' The Stab's Monuuent,' &c. Sixteenth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5«. 
Second Series, ' A Stort of Doom,* * Oladts and her Island,' &c. Fifth 

Thousand. Fcp. Svo. price 5«. 

POEMS by Jean Ingelow. First Sbbies, with nearly 100 Illnstrations, 
engraved on Wood by Dalziel Brothers. Fcp. 4to. 2lt, 



Rural Sports^ &c. 

DOWN the BO AD ; Or, Keminiscences of a Gentleman Coachman. 
By 0. T. S. Birch Reynardson. With Twelve Chromolithographic Illustra- 
tions from Original Paintings by H. Aiken. Medium Svo. {Nearly ready. 

The BEAD SHOT; or, Sportsman's Complete Guide: a Treatise on 
the Use of the Gun, Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shooting, &o. By Marksmak, 
Bevised Bdition. Fop. Svo. with Plates, 6<. 

SKCYCLOPiBDIA of BTTBAL SPOBTS ; a complete Account, Histo- 
rical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, Racing, 
and all other Bund and Athletic Sports and Pastimes. By D. P. Blainb. 
With above 600 Woodonts (20 from Designs by John Lbbcb). Svo. 21«. 
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The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH HI8T0BT; Questions and 
AnsMrera on the History of England. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to SIBLS KNOWLEDGE ; Questions and 
Answers on the Old and New Testaments. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to BI06BAPET; Questions and Answers 
on the Lives ot Eminent Men and Women. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to lEISH HISTOET : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Ireland. 18mo. 1$, 

The STEPPING-STONE to FEENCH HISTOET : Containing seveial 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of France. ISmo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to EOMAN HISTOET: Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Borne. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to GBECIAN HISTOET : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on the History of Greece. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ENGLISH 6BAHMAB : Containing several 
Hundred Questions and Answers on English Grammar. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to FEENCH PBONTTNCIATION and CON- 

YEBSATION : Containing several Hundred Questions and Answers. 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to ASTEONOMY: Containing several 
Hundred familiar Questions and Answers on the Earth and the Solar and Stellar 
Systems. 18mo. Is, 

The STEPPING-STONE to MUSIC: Containing seyeral Hundred 
Questions on the Science ; also a short History of Music 18mo. Is. 

The STEPPING-STONE to NATTTEAL HISTOET : Vsbtebratb ob 

Back-boned Animals. Fart I. MammcUia; Part II. Birds, Reptilts, 
Fishes, 18mo. Is, each Part. 

THE STEPPING-STONE to ASCHITECTTTEE ; Questions and 
Answers explaining the Principles and Progress of Architecture from the 
Earliest Times. With 100 Woodcuts. 18mo. Is. 
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Loudon's Agriculture 19 

■ Gardening 19 

Plants ~ 16 

Lowndes' Engineer's Handbook 19 

Lubbock on Origin of Civilisation 16 

Lyra Germanica 17. 8S 

Hacaulay's (Lord) Essays 3 

History of England ... 1 

Lays of Ancient Rome 25 

Miscellaneous Writings 10 

Speeches 7 

Complete Works 1 

Maolbod'8 Economical Philosophy 7 

Theory and Practice of Banking 28 

MoCuLLOOH's Dictionary of Commerce ... 26 

Mabkhau's History of Persia 3 

Marshall's Fhysiolc^y 17 

Todas 11 

MABSHKAN'sIdfeofHavelock 5 

■ History of India 1 

Mabtinbau's Christian Lift 28 

Hymns 22 

MAUNDBb's Biographical Treasury 5 

■ Geographical Treasury 13 

■ Historical Treasury 3 

.^.^— — Scientific and literary Trea- 
sury 15 

.^.^— — Treasury of Knowledge 27 

. Treasury of Natural History ... 15 

Maxwell's Theory of Heat 13 

May's Constitutional History of England... 1 

— History of Democracy 1 

Melville's Novels and Tales 24 

Mendelssohn's Letters 5 

Mbbiyalb's Fall of the Roman Republic. .. 2 

Romans tmder the Empire ... 2 

Mebbifield's Arithmetic & Mensuration . 13 

Magnetism 12 

Miles on Horse's Feet and Horseshoeing ... 26 

Horses' Teeth and Stables 26 

Mill (J.) on the Mind , 10 

Mill (J. S.) on Liberty 7 

■ on Representative Government 7 

— on Utilitarianism 7 

'S (J.8.) Autobiography 4 

■ Dissertations and Discussions 7 
Essays on Religion &c 20 

■ Political Economy 7 

System of Logic 7 

■ Hamilton's Philosophy 7 

— Subjection of Women 7 

Unsettled Questions 7 

Milleb's Elements of Chemistry 16 

— Liorganic Chemistry 13 

MiNTO's (Lord) Life and Letters 4 

Mitchell's Manual of Architecture 18 

Manual of Assaying 19 

MoNSEiiL's Spiritnal Songs 22 



MooBE's Wsh Melodies 24 

LallaRookh 25 

MoBBLL's Elements of Psychology 10 

Mental Philosophy' lo 

MoBBis's French Revolution 3 

MtfLLBS's (Max) Chips fh)m a German 

Workdiop 10 

— — — ^— — ^— Lectures on Language 8 
Science of Religion 20 

New Testament, Illustrated Edition 17 

NoBTHCOTT's Lathes and Turning „ 18 

• 

O'CONOB's Commentary on Hebrews ......... 21 

O'CoNOB's Commentary on Romans 21 

Odling'S Course of Practical Chemistry ... 16 

Owen's Lectures on the Invertebrata 14 

■' ComparativeAnatomy and Physio- 

l(^rr of Vertebrate Animals ... 14 



Paoxx's Guide to the Pyrenees 23 

Pattison's Casaubon 4 

Payen's Industrial Chemistry 18 

PxwTNBB's Comprehensive Specifier 27 

PiEBCB's Chess Problems 27 

Pole on Whist 27 

Pbendebgast's Mastery of Languages 9 

Present-Day Thoughts, by A. K. H. B. 10 

Pboctob's Astronomical Essays U 

Moon 11 

New Star Atlas 12 

Orbs Around Us 12 

Plurality of Worlds 12 

Saturn and its System 12 

■ Scientific Essays 14 

Sun 12 

Transits of Venus 11 

Universe 11 

Public Schools Atlases (The) 19- 

— — — — Modem Geography 13 

Rankbn on Strains in Trusses 19 

Rawlinson's Parthia 2 

I Sassaniam Monarchy 2 

Recreations of a Country Parson 9 

RedgbaYe'S Dictionary of Artists , 17 

Reilly's Map of Mont Blanc S4 

Reynabdson's Down the Road 25 

Rich's Dictionary of Antiquities .•. 8 

RrvEBS' Rose Amateur's Guide 16 

Roqbbs's Eclipse of Faith 10 

Defence of ditto 10 

■ ESBfQTS 9 
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RooKT'8 Enfllrii Wordi aad FhraiM 7 

UONALD'fi Fly-Ffsher*8 Entomology ......... 16 

B0TH80UILD*S Imelitcf 11 

BUMBLL'g (Count) Fan and the Fneneea... 13 

BUBSXLL (Lord^ on C!hriitian RaUgion 10 

on Conititution k OoTemment 1 

'8 Reoollectiona and Sugiettioni 1 



Savdars's Jnitinlan Inititntet 6 

8A3f roBD'8 English Kingi 1 

Savory's Geometric Taming 18 

80HBLLBar'8 Spactrum Analysia 11 

800TT'8 Albert Durer 17 

Seaside Mutingi br A. K. H. B 9 

Sbbbohii'8 Oxford Reformen of 1496 1 

Protestant Revolution 4 

Sbwbll'b Examination for Confirmation... 11 

.^-^_ History of the Early Church S 

__— Fassing Thoughts on Religion ... 11 

Freparations for Communion 11 

Principles of Education n 

Readings for Confirmation 11 

■ Readings for Lent n 

Tales and Stories 14 

Thoughts for the Age 11 

Thoughts for the Holy Week M 

Sharp's Post Office Gazetteer 11 

Shbllbt's Workshop Appliances IS 

Short's Churdi History S 

Simpson's Meeting the Sun 11 

Smith's (J.) Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck 11 

(Stdnxt) Essays 10 

___..— Life and Letters 6 

^ Miscellaneous Works "• lo 

Smith's (.Sydhet) Wit and Wisdom 10 



(Dr. R. A.) Air and Rain II 

Sxbtd'8 Cyllene ~ 14 

SOUTHBT'S Doctor 6 

Poetical Works 15 

Staxlby'S History of British Birds 15 

Stbphen'8 Ecclesiastical Biography 5 

Freetliinking k Plain Speaking 9 

Stepping Stones (the Series) i7, 18 

Stiblikg's Hamilton lo 

Hbobl 10 

Stonbhkngb on the Dog K 

__-_— .^ on the Greyhound 16 

Strickland's Queens of England 6 

Sunday Altemoonii« by A. K. H. B 9 

Supernatural Religion 10 



Tatlor'8 History of In(Ua 1 

. (Jeremy) Works, edited by Edbh a 

T^xt-BooksofSdence 13 

Thirlwall'8 History of Greece 1 

Thomson's Laws of Thought 7 

Thorpe's Quantitative Chemical Analysis 13 

TaoRFB and MiriR's Qualitative Analysis 13 



Thudichttx'b Chemical Physiology „ w 

Todd (A.) on Parliamentary Govenunmt !! I 
Todd and Bowman's Anatomy and Phy- 

•iology of Man |y 

Trhnoh's Beauties of Irish Life '".'".'.".' 9 

Tbollofb's Barchester Towers ' » 

Warden "Z". B 

Tthdall on Diamagnetism * u 

Electricity ......."." 1« 

Heat ig 

■ Sound IS 

• American Lectures on IJght. 14 

BeUkst Address u 

Fragments of Science 14 

' Hours of Exercise in the Alpf 13 

Lectures on light I4 

MoleealarFhyilos u 



Ubbbrwbo'b System of Logic ^.„ n 

Ubb'8 Arts, Mannftotmrest and Mines is 



Warburton's Edward the Third „ 4 

Watson's Geometry „. » 

Watts's Dictionary of Chemistry 16 

Wbbb'8 Objects for Common Telescopes ... 11 

Wbllinoton's Lift, by Glbio & 

Whatbly's English Synonymes 6 

— - Lift and Correspondence 4 

. Christian Evidences »,... n 

Logic: ^ 6 

Rhetoric i 

Whitb'8 Latin-English and English-Latin 

Dictionaries , g 

Whitb ft Donkin'b English Dictionary ... 7 

Whitworth on Guns and Steel 19 

Wiloookb's Sea Fisherman ^ % 

Williams's Aristotle's Ethics 6 

WiLiiiCH's Popular Tables » 

Willis's Frincipl of Mechanism „ 19 

WiLLOUOHBY'8 (Lady) IMary tS 

Wood's Bible Animals |5 

Homes without B^ds ^.^ 15 

■ Insects at Home u 

— ^ Abroad 15 

Out of Doors 15 

Strange Dwellings 15 



ToNOB*B English-Greek Lexicons 8 

Horace ^ |5 

YOUATT on the Dog „ n 

——^ on the Horse K 



Zbllbb*8 Socrates ^.^^ I 

Stoics, Epienreana, and Soqpttci. * 
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